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Western 
Warwick 

CHAPTER I 

THE ACTUATING IMPULSE 

OLD EZRA CARSON was in his shirt- 
sleeves, and sitting before a grate fire 
in his committee room in the Capitol 
when I came in one afternoon late in 
February. He was poking with the ferruled end of 
a gold-headed cane at papers blazing in the grate. 

There was a big smudge on one of his sunken 
cheeks. Both his shirtsleeves were sooted. His 
hands were black. His thin hair was grimy. He 
didn't look like a statesman. He looked like a 
stoker. 

" Ezra," I asked, ** what are you doing? " 
He poked a few times before he answered. Then 
he pulled a reddened eyelid down over a watery eye 
into a long-drawn wink. 

'' I'm burning the evidence to conceal the crimes," 
he said 
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** That will be quite a conflagration.'* 

Ezra poked some more. 

'^ Even so, Bill, even so ; holocaust if you like, but 
we must have it." 

Ezra Carson wasn't more than sixty-six or sixty- 
seven at the time, but he had been known as Old 
Ezra for twenty jrears; albeit his party press spoke 
of him as the Pillar of Protection, which he was — 
the pillar and, also, the pillow, for Protection always 
found a soft resting place on Ezra and it was ex- 
ceedingly soft for Ezra, too ; a sort of an equitable, 
well-distributed, co-operative softness, as you might 
say. Ezra was to finish his third and last term in 
the Senate on the following fourth of March. It 
wouldn't be generous nor kindly of me to say that the 
proletariat of Ezra's State had finally assayed Ezra 
at his true valuation as a tribune of their liberties, but 
that is about what happened. After eighteen years 
of loyal service — to himself — they threw a switch 
on Ezra, and he was on the verge of going back to 
his home town and spending the remainder of his 
life in recounting the glories of the past, the beati- 
tudes of the palmy days in politics when the organ- 
ization was sacrosanct, and a reformer or a mug- 
wump was a villain and a traitor to the State. 

Ezra hated to go, but there was no alternative. 
He was all through, finished. He knew it, and he 
was preparing, on that February afternoon, for his 
exit. I sat down and watched him. 

** Bill," he said, poking vigorously at the burning 
papers, and chuckling, '* there are a good many epi- 
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sodes in my political past that I wouldn't care to have 
bruited about, not to any great extent. Likewise, 
there are a good many episodes in the political pasts 
of some of our colleagues, both here and gone to 
their various rewards, that are open to the same ob- 
jections as to publicity." 

He threw some more papers on the fire. 

'* We always played a liberal game. Bill, as re- 
gards the Constitution and Revised Statues of our 
highly-prized United States, and it has occurred to 
me that, in some cases, our liberality might be con- 
strued as licence in these disturbed days if the docu- 
mentary proof could be adduced." 

He glanced at a bundle of cancelled checks, 
laughed, and dropped them in the blaze. 

*' So, Fm taking a few trifling precautions for my 
own sake, and for the sakes and memories of those 
who have labored along with me in the vineyard of 
the dear and common people. What the honest 
working men, the homy-handed sons of toil, and the 
bone and sinew of the nation don't know about what 
has been done to them in the past won't hurt them 
any. Do you follow me ? " 

** I do," I said; and that was the truth. I was 
right on top of him so far as the eternal verities in 
this case made and provided were concerned, but I 
soon found Ezra was too much occupied with his 
job to be interesting and I left him poking and burn- 
ing, and smudged like a chimney sweep. 

The point I have in mind in telling about this ex- 
perience is here: Ezra didn't finish his job that 
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afternoon. That night he had an attack of vertigo, 
and fell down the stairs in his house. When they 
picked him up Ezra, if what the preachers used to 
tell us is true, had departed for a place where other 
things than documents are burned. Somehow, a 
year or so later, a portion of Ezra^s undestroyed 
papers relating to the re-bonding and refunding of 
a certain railroad and the legislation whereby that 
was accomplished, got into print, and by the time 
that publication had been spread on the minutes of 
the public press the revered memory and upright 
character of the late and Honourable Ezra Carson 
were more smudged than Ezra was last time I saw 
him in the flesh. 

That set me thinking. Owing to circumstances 
over which I did not have the control I fondly imag' 
ined I had, I was pushed — to be conservative about 
it — into private life some eight or nine years after 
Ezra passed away. With me, coincidentally and 
conjointly, the Honourable James Jason Rogers, 
President of these United States, also was retired. 
We fell at the same time, and I haven't recovered 
from the jar of that fall yet. James Jason Rogers 
never will recover from it. He was convinced he 
was entitled to a second term. I was convicted for 
trying to get it for him. A majority of our fellow 
citizens refused to coincide in the appraisement we 
placed on James Jason's services to his beloved coun- 
try. Wherefore, here I am sitting in my library 
with no other occupation than the daily attempt to 
keep my muscles reasonably hard and my liver rea- 
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sonably soft, while James Jason Rogers has assumed 
a prerogative common to all former Presidents, and 
has become a sort of voluntary adviser-in-chief to the 
public in general, a viewer — with alarm — of the 
acts of the man who beat him, a writer of long and 
dull essays on what is to be done to keep the Republic 
oS the rocks, a sort of combination of a National 
Voice and a National Scold. 

I am now a philosopher, but, in common with my 
kind, I became a philosopher too late. Most men 
do. In its broad, general terms philosophy consists 
in recognising and applying the truth that the trend 
of the event is not half so ominous or consequential 
as the event of the trend. 

I had been correct in my political alliances and 
assumptions so long that I had come to think my 
real name was Dexter instead of Paxton. It wasn^t, 
and it isn't. My name is William Henry Paxton — 
President Maker — the Man Behind the Chair — 
Warwick — Boss — and forty other things, most of 
them not so seemly, as set forth in innumerable car- 
toons and illimitable colunms of newspaper and mag- 
azine political writing, to say nothing of some books, 
wherein, mostly, my loudly-proclaimed vices always 
appear to have a stranglehold on my few and incon- 
spicuous virtues. I may add, though, that the affix 
** Retired " follows all my titles at the present time. 

However, I made James Jason Rogers President 
of the United States. I controlled James Jason 
Rogers — to some extent — while he was in the 
White House. I did a good job for Rogers, and a 
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good job for myself. I was tracksore on the Sen- 
ate, tired, bored over the smalkiess of it that we 
insiders knew — the intrigue, the fierce combat for 
patronage, and pork. I had been there for many 
years. I wanted to expand. I saw an opportunity 
for playing the only game that interested me — poli- 
tics — in an imperial, instead of in an intermediate, 
way; and I took it, literally took it. I shouted: 
*' I am the boss I " and they all believed it, and as- 
sented to it. I had imagination, and the practicality 
to make my dreams concrete. I went into it for the 
power of it — that most of all — for the fun of 
it — not always apparent — and for the profit of it, 
which was considerable. 

I had my tremendous innings, and I am content. 
I made no public complaint over the abuse and mis- 
representation that was poured on me. I make nc 
complaint now, but before I burn my evidence — a 
I shall burn it — and in order that the bonnet c 
truth may be kept reasonably straight on the six-an 
seven-eighths head of our democracy I purpose 
write out a story of that deed of high political v 
prise, for my own satisfaction if for no other reaf 
and mayhap, print it. 

I am not trusting to my memory, although tb 
keen enough. In my safe there is a row of s 
leather-covered books, fifty of them. Each be 
a diary wherein is put down in a shorthand 
own contriving, the events of every day in th 
that book represents. I know the important 
talked to, and the important talks I had wit 
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I know the important steps I took) and all the de- 
tail of that busy half century. My enemies would 
give much to have those books, and be able to read 
them. My friends would give just as much to have 
them destroyed. To me they are an amusing and 
instructive conunentary of the politics I have known, 
a sort of a private and personal listing of men and 
events. I regret to say that while they show some 
men were greater than the people held them, they 
show most men were smaller ; and when I look back 
on those fifty years, and figure up what I got out of 
them, aside from the pleasure an active career gives 
an active man I am forced to the uncomfortable 
conclusion that I wasn't so much myself; nor was the 
game I played. 



CHAPTER II 



THE GREAT CALAMITY 



THE late, historically elaborated and ter- 
rifically trite G. Washington dropped 
the remark one day: " In time of peace 
prepare for war," as we impressively 
are informed every time the Navy wants a new 
battleship, or the Army a new gun, or a patriotic 
statesman desires to have dry dock built on his dis- 
trict's creek, or an army post established in his local 
metropolis for the benefit of the merchants of the 
place. What Mr. Washington should have said, 
had he any political prevision, was this: *' In time 
of war prepare for peace." That thought often has 
hit me strongly, but never with such a punch as 
on a Wednesday morning early in November, some 
nine years ago. 

The day before was Election Day. The party 
of which I had the doubtful honour to be one of the 
leaders had adventured to the polls with an impec- 
cable candidate for President who had the mis- 
fortune to be in an impossible situation. I had gone 
to bed the night before knowing we were beaten, but 
until I arose that next morning I did not know we 
were slaughtered. One look at the headlines in the 
papers was sufficient There was no need of going 
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into the detestable details. I sent a few telegrams 
of condolence, bought a box of cigars, and locked 
myself in my room to think it over. It didn't take 
me ten minutes to arrive at a general estimate of the 
amount of wreckage. It was a catastrophe, viewed 
in any light I could bring to bear on it, and as time 
wore on, and minutis accumulated, I discovered it 
was calamitously unnecessary to revise my first opin- 
ions. Our particular charges, our particular wards, 
our particular and former reliances, the common 
people, for whose amelioration and uplift we had 
for long years laboured unceasingly, had risen and 
reneged. My friends and myself were once again 
in the minority, which is a place of no nourishment, 
no matter what you may hear about the minority 
always being right. The man who declaimed that 
he would rather be right than President knew, be- 
fore he said it, that he never could be President. 

Before I had smoked one cigar I had figured out 
what would happen. For years the opposition had 
been chattering about a tariff for revenue only, while 
we had protected everything — ourselves and our 
friends, included. We had in our shielded incu- 
bator the grandest collection of infant industries the 
world has ever known — infant industries that 
mostly had deep bass voices and long whiskers, but 
that we held in short clothes and fed with protection 
pap for the beneficent purpose of keeping full the 
'dinner pail of the working man, and enabling our 
struggling manufacturers to pay high wages to 
homy-handed sons of toil and preserve the sanctity 
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of the dividend rates at the same time. Every time 
we felt it necessary to exhibit our infant industries 
we had to shave them. 

It was as simple as simplicity. The opposition 
would revise the tariff. That would have many 
effects, but the most important effect it would have 
would be to drag our infant industries out of the pro- 
tection incubator, put them in long trousers, and 
make them hustle for themselves. Co-relatively 
with that, it would install a crimp in the highly-pro- 
tected gentlemen who had been operating and ac- 
cumulating for many years with the aid of the 
protection we had given them. It would reduce 
dividends. Now, in the course of a long political 
experience I have come to this understanding : The 
gravest injury you can do to a captain of finance or 
industry is to take money away from him. You can 
do almost anything else to him, and he will find 
either a palliative or a preventative; but when you 
cut into his bank balance you hurt him mortally. 

I knew this. It had been proved to me many 
times. So, putting the election result on one side, 
and that truth on the other, it was clear to me that 
but one procedure was open to us. We must help 
to make the situation as distasteful to the protected 
interests as possible, and then we must shred them 
to the last available dollar for a fund to put our- 
selves back and in power to re-establish the fruitful 
conditions that existed before the tariff was revised. 
Nominally, of course, we would fight the tariff re- 
vision to the last ditch, but that was the public and 
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politically pro forma side of it. In reality, the 
politics of it was to aid and abet a tariff revision — 
not too much but enough to let our producers know 
that their only money salvation was to contribute to 
us. Scare them and make them shuck out for the 
high and holy purpose of re-establishing the Ameri- 
can working man on his former prosperous footing, 
and for the higher and holier purpose of putting 
back the dividends to their former ornate and 
orgulous proportions. 

To that end I wrote a few telegrams and sent 
them — about a dozen. I asked certain Senators 
and certain State leaders to meet me in New York 
early in the next week to have a talk. I summoned 
none but important men, none but tried men, none 
but seasoned men, none but men who played the 
game as I played it. No amateurs were asked. 
No idealists were called. It was to be a practical 
conference of practical persons. I didn't bother 
with the West. That would come later. I sent for 
the sterling representatives of conservative and 
tari£f-loving New England, of New York — par- 
ticularly of New York — of Pennsylvania and 
Ohio — where the war chests were. 

They came gathering, statesmen all, and all hor- 
rified at the disaster that had overwhelmed their be- 
loved party, and their still more beloved selves. 
They were dolorously dismal. A statesman doesn't 
like to be deprived of sustenance any more than a 
general of high finance or a captain of industry — 
less, if possible. 



CHAPTER III 

PRACTICAL MEN CONFER 

WE had sneaked — I hate that word, 
but it describes our various entrances 
— into a big uptown hotel so the re- 
porters wouldn't find us. All of us 
had been interviewed, and all of us had made our 
excuses and claimed victory four years hence. The 
saddest spectacle in politics is to be observed on the 
day after election when a defeated leader tries to 
invent some plausible exoneration for his defeat, 
knowing, in his inside, that he deserved more than 
he got. As soon as you begin explaining a political 
defeat you turn it into a rout. You might as well 
try to explain away a red nose. 

I called the conference for eleven o'clock in the 
morning, and it was about ten minutes after that 
time when I went into the room. They were all 
there. 

I looked them over. There was Whispering 
Lemuel Sterry, a little wraith of a man who had 
ssh-ssh-sshed himself into the Senate, who wore rub- 
ber heels on his shoes, and made less noise in getting 
about than a dusty miller does on a pane of glass. 
He was a symphony in the inconsi>icuous. He 
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dressed in gray, his hair was gray, his eyes were 
gray, his voice was gray. He had large, flapping 
ears and an Adam's apple that rose and fell with his 
sibilants. He had achieved a great reputation for 
sagacity because he was so mystically mysterious. 
He was cabalistic when he drew you aside and asked 
you what time it was. He was cryptic when he went 
to luncheon. He never had an opinion or an 
emotion in his life, save a thrill of pleasure induced 
by the sight and possibilities of a pair of felt slip- 
pers, but he had a lot of brains, for all that, and he, 
also, had strong connections with certain of the in- 
terests, which was more, far more, to the point. 

Whispering Lemuel sat ss-sshing into the furry 
and commodious ear of Horace Walpole Hutt. H. 
W. Hutt was another necessary evil. He was the 
Prominent Front in the Senate. He was the lad 
who arose and bellowed on occasions for the return 
to the sanity and conservatism of our fathers, for 
the strict adherence to the tenets of the dear old 
Constitution, and for the careful conservation of 
the rights of the vested investors. Privately, the 
reason for H. W. Hutt was the fact that he looked 
out for a group in Wall Street that needed more 
looking out for than any set of men I ever have 
encountered. Hutt had a deep bass voice, a deep 
bass eye, and a deep bass conscience. He could go 
down further and stay under water longer than any 
man I ever knew, and could blow bigger bubbles 
about himself when he came up. He wore superior 
whiskers with a superior air. He took his stand on 
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the Constitution, and the only time his foot ever 
slipped was when he saw something in it for him* 
self. 

Then there was J. A. Bancroft, who was in his 
fifth term in the Senate and who was the Great 
Compromiser. He had a record of compromising 
everything in this world except himself. "All 
legislation,** he used to say, " is compromise, and if 
you can't get what you want in one appropriation bill 
there always is a chance you may get it in another.'* 
He was a rotund little man, with a calm eye and a 
soft voice. He never expressed himself on any sub- 
ject, openly, and attributed his long service in public 
life to the fact that no opinion concerning a result 
ever escaped his lips before he knew what the vote 
would be. He had his great value in his knowledge 
of legislative processes, the mechanics of legislation. 
He could put over a legislative rider that tore the 
trimmings off the dear, common people in a way 
that made it appear he was adding a new article to 
the Westminster catechism. 

Marco Polo Pawkins sat next to Bancroft. Paw- 
kins was a wonder. He could reach further into 
the pockets of the captains of finance in his State and 
drag therefrom more increment than any man what- 
soever in any part of the country. He maintained a 
grand segnieur air towards the protected industries 
in his State. They were his. He controlled the 
schedules, gathered the usufruct, fought like a wild- 
cat if any one tried to trespass in his preserves, and 
was cordial and complacent toward any little scheme 
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that did not involve his own perquisites. He helped 
others, helped himself and helped the party. And 
he was no slouch of a politician, and could make a 
speech that would set the voters to running around 
in circles and ecstatically yelling: '' PawkinsI Paw- 
kins I M. P. Pawkins I " times without end. 

Sitting about the room were Charles Augustus 
Freeman, who held the textile schedules under his 
guidance and control by main strength, and who 
milked the textile manufacturers until they screamed 
for mercy. Freeman was reputed to know more 
about the tariff than any other legislator. Whether 
he did or not is immaterial. What he did know 
about more than any other legislator was the com- 
pelling art of shaking down the men in whose bene- 
fit we legislated. He was a big, bony man, with a 
hawk nose and a hawk eye, and he never overlooked 
a bet. William R. Masters was there, the man who 
invariably took the four o'clock train from Wash- 
ington to New York on Fridays when the Senate 
was in session, and who got back on each Monday 
with the same sort of a smile on his face that the 
historical cat exhibited after she had eaten the 
equally historic, but unfortunate, canary. 

Joseph G. Jenkins was present, and Arthur W. 
Gainer, the two astute persons who kept the iron and 
steel schedules under their personal supervision. 
They were most important men. By a series of 
convoluted maneuvers they had maintained them- 
selves as the guardians of iron and steel and the 
makers thereof. They looked tractably on rebat- 
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ing, and saw to It that no marauding hand disturbed 
the exquisite harmony of the arrangement whereby 
their friends, the iron and steel manufacturers, could 
export steel rails, for example, and sell them con- 
siderable number of dollars cheaper to the ton 
abroad than they sold them at home; thus doing 
much for the working man, much for the manu- 
facturers, and not a little for the legislative com- 
bination of Jenkins and Gainer. Jenkins was a red- 
faced, burly citizen, who made a specialty of 
statistics and his own bank account; and Gainer was 
a little, pot-bellied chap who held the iron industry 
to be his ingot, and who, so far as collecting for 
benefits conferred, was on all fours with the com- 
placent person who considered the world his oyster. 
In addition there were John P. Major, a handy 
man who reared heavenwards and protested shrilly 
when wool came up, and Henry Clay Custis who 
looked after sugar, both for himself and for the 
manufacturers. Henry Clay Custis was an esti- 
mable and typical — if the terms drive tandem — 
southern gentleman who was so conscious of that 
fact that he took his high sense of honour and 
chivalry out each day and polished it so that all 
might observe. Also, he controlled a lot of dele- 
gates. Also, he was extremely useful, and did not 
let his high sense of honour interfere during business 
hours. As a squeezer of monetary sugar from his 
saccharine friends he was without an equal. Some 
minor, but dextrous, persons were in the company. 
All in all, it was a representative gathering of the 
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Proponents of Protection and the Beneficiaries 
Thereof. 

The reason I go into this detail concerning the 
men I asked to meet me that morning is this : They 
were absolutely necessary to the furtherance of the 
plan I had in mind. They were component and im- 
portant parts of the wheel within the Senate wheel. 
For years, there had been maintained in the Senate 
a hard-and-fast combination which used the tari£E 
for its own purposes. It was a strict and jealous 
organisation. To each man who was in the com- 
bination there had been allotted certain schedules. 
For example, one man had wool and lumber; two 
men had iron and steel; one man had textiles; one 
man had sugar, and so on. Those schedules were 
his personal property. The tariff on these articles 
was fixed, in revision time, at the figures he pro- 
vided. He was supreme in his allotment. What 
he said went. 

It takes only rudimentary knowledge of finance 
and politics, which are quite cohesively connected, to 
see that if one man has control of lumber and wool, 
for example, or of iron and steel, the men who reap 
the benefits from the protective tariff schedules are 
beholden to him, and to none others for those bene- 
fits. He represents the party so far as those items 
go. Therefore, he collects for the party — and for 
himself — from the beneficiaries under the schedules 
he controls. It is a mutual arrangement, and profit- 
able to everybody concerned. It provides campaign 
funds, and it helps keep the wolves from the doors 
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of deserving statesmen who give their very valuable 
time, to say nothing of their preponderating intel- 
lects and pure patriotism, to the service of the peo- 
ple for a small, almost insignificant, remuneration. 
I trust you get the drift of my remarks. 

" Howdy, boys,'' I said, as I entered the room. 

" Howdy, BiU." 

It was plain they were largely of the opinion that 
the election was a total loss and no insurance. I 
never saw so many pessimists gathered together at 
one and the same time — save once when I attended 
a meeting of a Sunshine Society. 

I took a chair for me at the head of the table, for 
I had no intention of allowing any other person to 
run that meeting. I had my own ideas, and I felt 
that these men were so frazzled by what had hap- 
pened to them they would consent to leadership, at 
the start, at any rate; and if I began as leader I 
knew I could continue. 

I had been wise enough to send up a bottle of 
Scotch, and a box of cigars. I took a cigar, lighted 
it with some elaboration, and made a sort of a gen- 
eral survey. They were all looking expectantly at 
me. It was my move. 

" Boys," I said, ** I observe you have all spoken 
your little pieces about what happened last week, and 
we shall consider the post-mortems closed. The 
object of this meeting, as I conceive it, is to look 
ahead a bit, and make some preparations for getting 
back four years from now what we lost last week.'' 
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"We*ll have a candidate in due time. Make 
your mind easy on that. There never was, and 
never will be, any scarcity of candidates in this 
coimtry for anything from door-keeper to President, 
all good men and true. A candidate is a secondary 
consideration. There is one other thing we must 
have first." 

" To what do you refer ? " asked Hutt. 

" I refer, Senator Hutt, to money." 

Whispering Lemuel Sterry made a noise that 
sounded like the tweet-tweet-tweet of a sparrow. 
He was giving three cheers. 

"How much?" asked Freeman, who was a su- 
perlatively practical person. 

"Wait a minute I I want to say a few words 
more before we go into details. I assume you have 
all figured out the situation as I have figured it 
out — " 

" How much? " barked Freeman, again. 
, " About a million to begin with." 

" You don't expect us to put it up, do you ? " 
asked Bancroft. 

That made everybody laugh. Bancroft hadn't 
separated himself from a cent for forty years. He 
never spent^a dollar in politics. He made others 
pay for him. 

" I do not. What I called you men here for to- 
day was to impress on you the necessity for getting 
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right to work, for putting the squeeze on our old 
friends, the infant industries and so forth, and for 
shaking the captains of finance down for the where- 
withal for a campaign of education and instruction 
to the end that we may get control of the govern- 
ment again.'' 

** As for that — " began Pawkins. 

" Hold on 1 I'm not through yet. We all know 
that the first thing the opposition will do, after they 
get in, is to revise the tariff, and they will revise it 
to the limit too. They have been outside so long 
they are vicious. I have frequently told some of 
our biggest producers that it would be the part of 
wisdom for them to hand a few dollars now and 
then over to the opposition as sort of an insurance 
against future difficulties; but you can't beat any 
political sense into the head of the average business 
man. He is deaf, dumb and blind when it comes 
to that. They all refused on the ground that the 
American people were wedded to the policy of Pro- 
tection, and that it had built up the country, and that 
they never would forsake, and, besides, they didn't 
want to spend any more money than they had to. 
They never do. 

"Well, if the American public was wedded to 
protection, the said public got a divorce last Tues- 
day, and already some of the highly-protected boys 
have been around to see me, squealing over the ruin 
that faces them and asking me for God's sake to do 
something. I presume you have had the same ex- 
periences. Am I right ? " 
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They all admitted, vocally, I was, except Lem 
Stcrry. He nodded. 

*' So, it's plain enough and simple enough, and 
practicable enough. There are three things to do. 
One is to make a loud public howl over the ruin that 
is coming. Another is to cash in for a campaign 
fund those who are to be ruined. And the third is 
to give such aid and comfort as we can to our friends 
in the opposition so they may not relax in their plan 
to cut the stuffing out of the tariff, and thereby make 
it easier for us to collect from our frightened and, 
at present, highly-protected constituents. Do you 
follow me ? " 

They followed, all right. Indeed, I could see by 
the expression on the faces of those assembled 
statesmen and friends of the plain people, that they 
preceded me. 
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THE PLANS OF PEM KEY 



I HAVE been in politics a great many years, and 
I know this: The basis of all politics is 
money, just as the aim of all politics is 
power. I have read, sometimes with 
amusement and sometimes with contempt, miles of 
writing wherein men were given credit for great 
political strategy, and for all that sort of thing. 
Now, let me say, right here, the greatest political 
strategist in the world is a dollar. I don't mean a 
necessarily dishonest dollar, either. Politics is 
founded on publicity. Parties must advertise their 
wares just as soap-makers must advertise their soap. 
There is no way to get publicity, either legitimately 
or illegitimately, except by using money, and no way 
to play politics without money. Even a reformer 
must have a bank account, or a drawing fund. So 
we talked money. 

As I have explained each man in that room had 
his pet and particular producing schedule or sched- 
ules. I made it clear to all of them that the case 
was desperate, and that the woes to come must be 
painted in big, bold, black strokes. We must scare 

the tariff barons and captains of industry and finance, 
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and scare them now, for fear that time might make 
them less afraid. We decided to meet and report 
early in December, in Washington, a few days be- 
fore Congress went into session. 

I had difficulty in getting rid of them. They 
wanted to sit around and tell their troubles. For a 
collection of self-pitying patriots, I give the guerdon 
to a gathering of statesmen who have just been 
rolled in defeat. They weep into their highballs, 
shed sad tears over the misconstructions the press 
and the public put on their motives. There isn't 
one of them, of course, who isn't devoting his great- 
est efforts to the amelioration of the economic and 
civic woes of the people — to hear them tell it — 
and the truth of it is that politics is ninety-nine and 
nine-tenths selfish interest and the other one tenth 
party interest. The rest of it goes to the people. 
There may have been an unselfish politician some- 
where, but I never met him. 

I shooed them out, for I wanted to be alone. 
Before I left home I had sent a wire to Pemberton 
Key, the Democratic leader in the Senate, and a 
good friend of mine. I asked him if, by any chance, 
he would be in New York about the time I was to be 
there. He replied that, oddly enough, he intended 
to visit the Metropolis on that very day and quite 
casually put in his hotel address. 

I telephoned, and told Key I was on my way to 
see him. He said to come right up to Room 337, 
and not to ask for him at the desk, as he hadn't 
registered, not caring to have any reporters bother- 
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ing him. Key was smoking a big cigar, and read- 
ing a novel when I went in. 

"HeUo, BiU," he said. "Glad to see you. 
Condolences over your defeat, of course, and all 
that sort of thing, not unmixed with a few appre- 
hensions over our victory. We've been out so long, 
you know, that I fancy we'll run amuck." 

" To the victors belong the spoils," I said, unable 
to think of anything less conmionplace. 

" Yes, and the spoiled, too, reverting for the 
moment, to what you have been doing all these years 
to those tariff producers of yours." 

** You're welcome. If you can get more out of 
them than we have you will sublimate the squeeze." 

He laughed, and handed me a cigar. Key 
smoked the biggest and the blackest cigars used by 
any man I know. The doctor told him he must cut 
down to three a day, so he had some built according 
to his own specifications, each one as large as four 
ordinary cigars. 

'' Go ahead," he said, holding out a match. 
*' Light it. You need a sedative after what hap- 
pened to you and your grand old party." 

" Pem, what's the plot? " 

He laughed again. 

" The plot, my dear Bill, is no plot at all. Of 
course, as you are well aware, now that your de- 
generate and depraved and selfish and criminal hold 
on this government has been broken, and is to be 
replaced by the lily-white and beneficent and ex- 
tremely pure control of my enlightened and patriotic 
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party will exert, it is up to my immaculate party to 
make good some of the pledges by virtue of which 
this great reform was accomplished." 
" I suppose you will revise the tariflf ? '* 
" Bill, your prescience does you credit. We'll re- 
vise the tariff. Indeed, I may say, for your pur- 
poses and in your estimation, that we'll practically 
ruin that tariff of yours." 

"You aren't figuring on being too drastic?" 
" Drastic? Why, Bill Paxton, we'll be as drastic 
as hell. You know it, too. Why do you come 
pussy-footing around here and hoping we won't be 
too drastic? They elected us on the proposition 
that we would revise the tariff, and revise it down- 
ward, and we're going to do it." 

" Can't you ease up a little here and there? " 
" Not a smidgeon I These tariff barons had a 
chance last sununer to show their substantial faith 
in us as conservers of the prosperity of the nation. 
How many of them contributed, do you think? No- 
body but the Standard Oil, and that only because 
those cagey plutocrats always give to both sides so 
they will never lose out at court. The other inter- 
ests were too sure. They played the tightwad with 
us. But the common people came marching to the 
front, and they stuck us in. Now, then, and you 
can't blame us for it, we are going to rasp the husks 
off that bunch of money kings, and leave them with- 
out a shred of covering against the cold winds of 
what will be an extremely long and hard winter for 
them." 
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I stayed there for half an hour, probing him as to 
the sincerity of his protestations, and went away 
convinced he meant what he said. Then I returned 
to my hotel, called in some newspaper boys I knew, 
and gave out a statement in which I predicted that 
the opposition would proceed, at the earliest mo- 
ment, to the radical revision of the tariff, pointed 
out what this would mean to the manufacturer and 
the working man — decreased prices owing to the 
competition of pauper labour in Europe and else- 
where and lower wages — prophesied an era of 
financial disaster, unemplojrment, hard times and 
soup kitchens ; and went to a show. 

Next morning some of the papers had given 
prominence to my gloomy predictions, labelling them 
as the wise, although depressing, utterances of a 
man who ordinarily knew what he was talking 
about — especially the papers of my own party — 
and I was much pleased. 

" There, damn you 1 " I said, shaking my fist in 
the general direction of lower Broadway; " chew on 
that for a while, and then I'll give you some more." 

That afternoon I went down to a cabin I had in 
the South to get some trout fishing; not, of course, 
that I wasn't fishing before I went, but I wasn't after 
trout In New Yorkr I was fishing there for whales. 



CHAPTER V 

" EVERY DARNED WHALE I *' 

I STUCK right beside that trout stream for two 
weeks. I didn't get a letter or a telegram. 
I had given orders to my secretary to tell no 
one where I was, and accomplished the 
rather difficult feat of eluding my family. I had a 
cook and a guide with whom I played cribbage after 
supper, and spent my early mornings in fishing, and 
my afternoons in profound reflection. 

I elaborated the idea I had in mind, which was 
to form myself into a promoting company, under the 
general name and style of Warwick, Limited. I 
decided I would hold all the stock, and all the of- 
fices, and, especially, the purse. I went rather care- 
fully over a list of men I had set down as tentatively 
qualified for directorships, but there never was a 
minute when I conceded to any person whatsoever a 
share in the prime responsibilities of the job. I de- 
termined to be supreme, and had no doubt of my 
ability to carry my programme through. 

After the tenth day, when things were quite clear 
in my mind, I had the guide go over to the nearest 
village and send a wire to Pliny Peters asking him to 
gum-shoe up to my camp. Pliny Peters was my 

37 
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pride and joy. He was a sort of a twelfth carbon 
copy of Machiavelli — as discreet as he was noise- 
less, and as bold as he was cautious. He had a 
marvellous capacity for skating on the thin ice of 
trouble without breaking through, and he moved 
about the country so expertly, and so secretly, it 
always seemed to me he must proceed underground. 
That was curious, too, for Pliny wasn't what you 
would call a common sort of a person as to looks. 
He was tall, and gangling, and had a pair of large 
blue eyes that protruded in such a fashion as to give 
the impression that he was in a constant state of 
astonishment and apprehension over the strange 
things he saw. He looked a good deal like a pallid 
horse, with his high, narrow forehead, his long, tri- 
angular chin, and his general expression of mild 
virtue. One ear was flattened against his skull, and 
the other stuck out like the mainsail on a sloop. He 
had long arms, and long legs, and was thin as to 
flesh. When he sat down he wound his scraggy legs 
about one another, and his prehensile fingers to- 
gether, and, in general, assumed a colorable imita- 
tion of a dish of spaghetti. 

His one obsession was that he would die poor, and 
his one passion was for the hiving up of money in 
order that this calamity might be averted. He was 
reasonably honest, and knowing that he was con- 
stantly engaged in enterprises that, at least, smadced 
of irregularity, he always looked as if he was ex- 
pecting a detective to step up behind him, tap him on 
the shoulder and say : " Come with me ! ** Politi- 
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cally, it was Pliny^s creed that the end justifies the 
means. Vocally, he was the prototype of Uncle 
Lemuel Stcrry. Pliny rarely spoke above a whis- 
per. 

On the second morning after I wired for Pliny he 
appeared in the cabin as noiselessly and as mysteri- 
ously as if he had come up through a star trap in 
the floor. He tip-toed around the room, looked in 
the cupboard, shut the door and then told me he was 
glad to see me. 

" What*s up ? " he whispered. 

" Many things, Pliny," I answered. " But be- 
fore we go into the Conmiittee of the Whole on the 
State of the Party, let's have some breakfast." 

We ate trout and waffles and bacon, and hot 
bread, and all the time Pliny kept a watchful look- 
out to make sure that no prowling member of the 
opposition had an ear to a chink between the logs. 

After Pliny had finished, and had lighted a cigar, 
he leaned over and said: *' I saw that statement of 
yours." 

" Did you? What did you think of it? " 

** It's all right ; fine ; but you ain't going far 
enough." 

I made no reply. I knew Pliny would continue. 

He puffed secretively at his cigar for a minute or 
so, and then he leaned over again : '^ Ain't going 
far enough. Not half. You're fishing for small 
fry. Got to get the whales ; that's it ; got to get the 
whales." 

Then he lapsed again into silence. 
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" Whales ? What whales ? *' 

Pliny swept one of his long arms about compre- 
hensively. " All of *em," he said. " Every darned 
onel*' 

He got up and walked about the room again, tried 
the door and made a thorough examination of the 
lean-to. 

** Boss/' he said, as he hitched his chair nearer to 
mine, ** what's the use monkeying with the little 
ones? No use at all. You know's well as I do 
that there's only a certain amount to be curried off 
these tariff people. Not sufficient. Not by a 
darned sight. You put out a warning to these man- 
ufacturers and these protected babies, and that's all 
well and good, but you can't win this game with 
white chips. Can't be done. Got to get blue ones, 
and yellows. Yellows for choice." 

" Well," I replied, after Pliny had diminuendoed 
to a ghost of articulation, *^ it may be you are right, 
but I don't quite follow you. Where's this school 
of whales you are talking about? " 

"New York — Chicago — Boston — Wall Street 
— La Salle Street — Milk Street — any other street 
where these captains of high finance hang out. 
Trusts, you know, and bankers, and railroads, and 
all those whales. No use trying to grab it all from 
cotton mills, and sugar plantations, and lumbermen, 
and shoe-makers, and steel-rail gents; not a bit; no 
use at all. Got to rip the hides off the gents that 
own these gents that own these cotton mills and so 
forth. Understand?" 
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" I surely do." 

" Bankers," Pliny continued, chewing nervously 
at his cigar and looking as if he expected to see the 
American Bankers' Association march into the room, 
and roar, in concert, at him, " What's that? " 

" Bankers -. — Trusts — Corporations — whales. 
The big boys. Those are the gents — bankers. 
Say, a friend of mine was talking to a railroad presi- 
dent the other day — big one — influential — just 
passing the time of day and says to him : ' Must be 
great to be a railroad president and have all that 
power.' 

"Well, say, he let a yelp out of him you could 
hear a mile. * Power, hell 1 ' says he. * Where do 
you get that power delusion? Where do you get 
it, with me sitting every morning at nine o'clock on 
the doorstep of some banker waiting to see what he 
will let me do that day. Forget it,' says he. * The 
banker is the man who runs this country, and every- 
thing in it,' says he. 

•*So there you are. Bankers run everything. 
Can't be denied. Big bankers run little bankers. 
Biggest bankers run big bankers. Non-debatable as 
motion to adjourn. Furnish all the money for the 
trusts. Finance the corporations. Hold the rail- 
roads up. Run them all. Listen. What does 
every last one of these multi boys do after he gets 
his upholstery of money? What does every one of 
them do? Buy control of banks and start trust 
companies. They know where the percentage is in 
this game. Consequently, they are the ones that 
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will get it in the neck after the opposition comes In, 
because if It wasn't for us letting them expand the 
way they have been doing, they'd never get farther 
than buying commercial paper and foreclosing mort- 
gages. Very lenient with them, we've been. Sher- 
man law's got enough dust on it to fill an hour glass 
big as the dome of the Capitol. Opposition will 
sting them. Sting them like a stingaree. Push that 
along. Then collect from them for campaign to 
put us back and promise them when we do get back 
we'll let up on them. 

" Only way to get after a multi-millionaire so he 
feels It Is to take some money away from him. 
Only thing they think about Is money. Only thing 
they know is money. Only thing they reverence 
Is money. Take It away from them, and they holler 
their heads o£F. Cowards, too. More scared 
about losing half a dollar than they are about go- 
ing to hell. Make it plain to them that you can, 
and will help them keep what they've got and get 
some more, and they'll put up campaign funds all 
right. Especially, If the opposition soaks them 
hard, which Is what Is going to happen.*' 

" Pliny," I said, " you interest me." 

"Huh I you know all this yourself. Only you 
think maybe It wouldn't be clubby to soak them so 
long as youVe been playing with them all these 
years. Got to be done. Senator; got to be done. 
No two ways about It." 

" How much money do you think we will need to 
put our man over next time ? " 
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" How much can you get? " 

" Oh, I don't know; a couple of millions, maybe." 

" Pish," pished Pliny. " Wake up I We used 
that much in the last campaign and got trimmed to 
a tatter. Couple of millions I That won't buy the 
postage stamps. Ten, maybe." 

I looked at him in amazement. He was talking 
of millions as if they were last year's birdnests. 

" Senator," he said, waving both arms, " your 
ideas about money are primitive — rudimentary." 

" So it seems." 

"Archaic — pre-historic. Makes me think you 
are back in the iron age the way you talk. This 
isn't the iron age. Gold age. That's it — gold 
age. Ten — maybe fifteen — slathers of it and 
say — " 

"What?" 

" Get it right now while they're scared." 
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PLINY NAMES THE MAN 



PLINY went clandestinely to catch some 
trout, and I sat on the porch and smoked 
and thought over what he had said. He 
was right. There was no question about 
that The tariff producers were fruitful in their 
way, but I doubted if more than a million — if that 
much — could be squeezed from them. But when I 
reflected over it I recalled the movements for form- 
ing great trusts and corporations, for combining 
railroads, and for various other exploitations that 
were projected or were under way, and I saw vast 
possibilities. 

The exploiters could expect no deference from the 
opposition. They had not been shrewd enough to 
provide for that. They were in for a period of 
harassment, and, probably, bad times. It was my 
part to take them up on the mountain and show them 
the lush legislative lands that I and my friends would 
control provided they did their share. I felt that I 
could construct a fair and workmanlike rainbow of 
hope for exhibition purposes, and I again was grate- 
ful that fortune had thrown Pliny Peters across my 
path, and that I had had sense enough to appreciate 
him and use him. 

44 
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The versatility of Pliny was amazing. His am- 
bition, save for the accumulation of enough — and 
he already had more than enough although he 
wouldn't admit it — to save him from starvation 
when old| was centered in being on the inside with 
me. I found him when he was a correspondent in 
Washington for some small newspapers in the West. 
I am middle western myself, and he began coming 
to me for news. He was well informed on current 
topics, and we gradually grew into the relation of 
disseminator and disseminatee. Whenever I had 
anything to put out for the gladdening, or the 
guidance, or the gulling of the public I used Pliny. 

He had a way of going mto the Press Gallery, 
and in his ultra-mysterious manner, dropping a few 
hints, here and there, of things I wanted promul- 
gated. He had a fine news sense, and he always 
steered the news-hungry correspondents in the right 
way. There was nothing press-agenty, or crass, 
about Pliny^s methods. He didn't write out stuff, 
and hand around flimsy. What he did was to make 
a most important and consequential communication 
out of everything he had to present, and in order to 
lull suspicion that he might, by any chance, be acting 
in my behalf, he used to lambaste me unmercifully in 
his papers, and make sure that the boys in the gallery 
saw the clippings of these attacks. Once or twice, 
he came so close to penetrating my well indurated 
Inner sensibilities that I remonstrated with him. 

** Look here, Pliny," I said. " You are getting a 
little too personal in that stuff you write about me." 
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^^Shudcsl Thinlc what I might say if I had a 
mind to." 

Well, that was an angle of It I had not considered, 
and I let him use his own judgment. Still, I do 
maintain that the time he excoriated me for chang- 
ing my vote on that railroad bill was not fair, for 
he knew very well I had orders from New York to 
do it. But he only laughed. 

" Now, they won't suspect me when I put across 
that yarn about the lieu selection act," he said, ^' and 
your irrigation friends who want to trade that slug 
of the Rocky Mountains they have got for that fer- 
tile valley can get action." 

That came about, and that, in connection with 
many other similar episodes, cemented me to Pliny. 
He returned about noon, with a few trout, which he 
had given to the guide to carry. Evidently, he had 
a fear a game warden might pop out of a bush at 
him, and tell him he had violated the fishing law, or 
something like. We had dinner. Pliny talked, 
confidentially, of trivial things. However, I knew 
by his actions, that he had more to say than he had 
said. So I waited, patiently. 

After a time he said : *^ Something more I want to 
talk about." He spoke so softly I had to strain my 
ears to catch his words. 

"What?" 

" Candidate." 

" Pshaw, Pliny, it's too early to talk about candi- 
'dates. WeVe got to see how this thing lines up be- 
fore we can discuss personalities. We have plenty 
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of good timber, and It may be a man will develop In 
the next four years who will be stronger than any- 
body now In sight." 

" Shucks! " Pliny commented. ** You wait for a 
man to develop and when he does somebody else will 
grab him. Develop him yourself. No sense ui 
waiting. No sense in not picking out our man right 
now. Look *em over. What do you think? 
Who's your choice? Name a few names. Do it 
now." 

" Well," I said, more to please him than anything 
else, for I was firmly of the opinion that it was too 
early to be thinking of a candidate, *' there are 
Nason, and Sinclair, and Turnley, and Wharton, 
and Ross — " 

"Shucksl" said Pliny. 
f " And SIsson and Tuttle — " 

Pliny stopped me with a peremptory gesture. 

^* Dead ones. All of them dead ones. Get a 
live one. Why rob the catacombs ? " 

" Perhaps," and I tried to blight him with sar- 
casm; ^* perhaps out of your omniscience you can tell 
who is the right one." 

He nodded and smiled. 

" Sure," he said. " Surest thing you know. 
Jim Rogers." 

"What?" I shouted. "Not James Jason 
Rogers?" 

" You bet. He's the man. Right geographi- 
cally. Old soldier — comrag — comrag — ever 
since we was boys — in all the secret orders — 
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never in a scandal — plum steady as a party man ^-^ 
good speaker — not too old — not too young — 
just right — in public life — always for the old flag 
— broad enough to get the Catholics — narrow 
enough to hold the Protestants — strong with imion 
labor — friend of the nigger — Jim Rogers.*' 

I hadn^t considered Rogers, but it hit me like a 
thunderclap that Pliny was right I summed up 
Rogers in my mind, and he didn't fail anywhere. 
He had been a member of the House of Representa- 
tives for fourteen years. He had a perfect record 
for a candidate. There was nothing spectacular 
about him to detract from his availability in the eyes 
of the dull and dreary populace who must elect him. 
He never made a joke in his life, and, therefore, 
could not be held as frivolous and unworthy of the 
suffrages of the severely intellectual giants who do 
the bulk of our voting. His habits were correct, 
and this insured him the consideration of the impec- 
cable proletariat of the country. Further than that, 
as Pliny said, he was from the right state, geograph- 
ically and politically. He had a reputation as a 
student of the tariff. He was in the Civil War. In 
all other respects he had kept rigorously in the mid- 
dle of the road, and he had a hand-shake that was a 
benediction, and a smile that was an absolution. 
Moreover, he had been defeated in the general dis- 
aster, which made him most available, as he would 
have no chance to do anything or say anything he 
shouldn't in the House, and would give him time for 
campaigning and advertising trips. 
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" Jim Rogers," I repeated. " By jinks, I believe 
you're right I " 

Pliny didn't answer. He had walked out on the 
porch, and was whittling a stick. 

" Pliny," I said, after I had joined him. " The 
more I think of it the better that suggestion seems. 
I wonder where Rogers is." 

" He'll be here to-morrow." 

" He'll — be — here — to-morrow I " 

I felt my eyes blinking, and knew I was suffocat- 
ing. 

"He'll be here to-morrow? Who told him to 
come ? " 

" I did." 

A sort of a red haze enveloped Pliny as I looked 
at him, whittling the stick. I didn't know whether 
to hit him on the head with a chair, or pat him on 
his bony back. After I got my breath, and began 
seeing normally again, I said : " You've got a hell of 
a nerve, asking Jim Rogers to come up here and see 
me in circumstances like these." 

" Oh, I dunno. Jim's a good fellow. Thcre*s 
no harm in letting him catch a few fish, Is there? 
There's plenty in the creek. Besides, if you don't 
throw the net over him some one else will. You 
take it from me that Jim Rogers will come mighty 
dose to gathering in that nomination. He's got 
the bug, too. All he needs is a little, encourage- 
ment. Now, what's the use of your warwicking 
around if you haven't got somebody worth warwick- 
ing for ? Seems to me that about the zero in politics 
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is being sponsor for a man who is defeated for a 
nomination." 

There was virtue in Pliny's remarks. 

** I suppose there will be opposition." 

"Sure," whispered Pliny comfortably, "but if 
you get a running start on them you'll have a good 
.chance to win. Besides, if you go out and put the 
clamps on these money boys, you'll have the funds. 
And if you get busy in the South you'll have the 
delegates. You can sew up the National Conunit- 
tee, if you go about it right, and that will give you 
the age when it comes to seating delegates. And 
with you leading in the Senate and knowing Pern 
Key the way you do, you can turn a few tricks there. 
All this game needs is money." 

" Pliny," and I did reach over and pat him on his 
bony back, " as to my knowledge of the need of 
money, and as to my intention for getting it your 
perspicacity does you proud." 

" All right," whispered Pliny; " Jim'U be here in 
the morning." 

We sat on the porch all the rest of the afternoon 
and talked about James Jason Rogers. Pliny was 
enthusiastic — for him. We went carefully over 
the weaknesses of Rogers — which were not many 
— and the availabilities of him — which were rea- 
sonably numerous. We thought up every sort of a 
campaign assault that could be made against him, 
discounted them all so far as we could, and con- 
trived counters, and defences. By supper time it 
was all settled, so far as I was concerned. James 
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Jason Rogers was the instrument with which I in- 
tended to pry my way back into power. He was the 
medium for my plan. He was the meal ticket for 
my party — for my friends — for myself. 

" Pliny," I asked, along that evening, when we 
were watching the big blaze in the fireplace, " will 
Jim Rogers obey orders? " 

** Obey orders?" and Pliny came as near to 
shouting as I ever heard him in all the years we 
were associated. "Why, Senator, he'll anticipate 
them." 



CHAPTER VII 

AN IDEAL CANDIDATE 

JAMES JASON ROGERS was the most impres* 
sively obvious man I ever met in the course of 
a long association with practitioners of the 
palpable. There was nothing deep, subtle, 
brilliant, or unusual about him. When you opened 
his front door you were in his back yard. He was 
about as impulsive as the Washington Monument, 
as versatile as the town clock, as capricious as the 
Statue of Liberty. He invariably proceeded in the 
regular order. He had a patent on the patent. 
He could say the evident thing in so momentous a 
manner that every pronouncement carried extraor- 
dinary weight. He had cultivated the fine art of 
telling the people what they already knew to so con- 
sunmiate a perfection that every time he made a 
speech — which was often — he achieved a further 
reputation for wisdom, sagacity and sapience. He 
was no pioneer of thought to blaze his way through 
forests of ignorance. James Jason consistently pro- 
ceeded along the main-travelled roads of informa- 
tion, counsel, and Investigation. He stood, four 
square, on the Constitution, with the old flag 
wrapped around him, and he never appeared in 
public without a plug hat. 
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He was never too busy to see an old friend or 
comrade nor too occupied to make a new one. He 
ran true to political form, supported the organisa- 
tion, voted uniformly for his party, was a student of 
economic conditions, could make a tariff speech that 
sounded as wise as an essay by John Stuart Mill, 
and had no political come-back of any kind. He 
asserted his independence when it wouldn't have a 
reflex on the voting, performed his duties con- 
scientiously, supported his candidates loyally, and 
wore a Prince Albert coat buttoned tightly across his 
chest It seemed to me he had been bom in a plug 
hat and a Prince Albert coat. 

He belonged to the G. A. R., the Order of the 
Cincinnati, the Masons, the Elks, and the Young 
Men's Christian Society. He was for everything 
the W. C. T. U. was for, deprecated the Mormon 
Church, and had been heard to remark that the 
Bible and Shakespeare were all the literature he 
needed. He toiled unceasingly, ate sparingly, 
drank occasionally, smoked pale domestic cigars, and 
wore a black string tie. His shoes were always 
shined, his linen immaculate, his chin and cheeks 
clean shaven. He wore a drooping moustache, and 
was bald for about two inches from the top of his 
forehead. His hair was gre^sh, his eye was brown, 
his smile was cordial, his figure erect and well pro- 
portioned. He was never harsh, never undignified, 
never in a hurry, never dusty or dishevelled. His 
voice was melodious, and his control of it flawless. 
He moved about easily, was everybody's friend, an- 
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swered every letter he received, and listened atten- 
tively while his colleagues were speaking. 

Rogers entered politics as soon as he returned 
from the Civil War, where he had a good record. 
He was a second lieutenant when he went in, and a 
brevet brigadier general when he came out. That 
made him " General " forever afterwards. In the 
affair at Lookout Mountain he won special mention 
in the orders for leading his brigade, in a calm, un- 
hurried, urbane manner against twice as many of the 
enemy, and driving them back with considerable loss. 
He studied law, and was elected county attorney. 
From that he progressed to the State Assembly, the 
State Senate, to be State's Attorney, to Congress, and 
there he had burgeoned into the model statesman he 
was. He specialised on one or two important mat- 
ters of legislation, always concluded his memorial 
orations in the House with that stanza from Tenny- 
son that tells of the opportunities of rising to 
better things on stepping stones of our dead 
selves, throwing in in the middle those lines which 
warn us that " we shall ne'er look on his like again " 
or words to that effect, and the way he tore it 
off on the Fourth of July, and the way he cemented 
the North and South on Decoration Day, were 
classic. 

He had both ability and adaptability. He had 
considerable courage, and while he always sought the 
path of least resistance, he never ran away from a 
fight, nor never failed sturdily to defend his own 
opinions. His unalterable conviction was that every- 
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thing promulgated by his party was, for that reason, 
the highest and best doctrine obtainable for his coun- 
try. He might contend in a caucus for his own 
ideas, but, once the caucus decided, the law of that 
decision was immutable for him. He lived on his 
salary, was domestic as a guinea pig, and went to 
church each Sunday morning. In his parlance, any- 
thing that was outside the regular order was social- 
istic, and anything socialistic was anarchistic. He 
favoured the utmost rights for labour, but he also 
saw to it that capital had a chance. He was a friend 
of the masses, and the classes were friends of his. 
He did what he was told, and never told what he 
did. To me he was a good deal of a bore, but that 
didn't prevent his being a fine prospective candidate. 
On the contrary, I guess it helped. 

I didn't know him very well. I had met him at 
party affairs, and often when he was on conference 
committees with me. His urbanity often exasper- 
ated me. He was irritatingly suave. At one na- 
tional convention he had been voted for for vice 
president, but not nominated. He was a sought-for 
speaker in national campaigns, and had travelled all 
over the country. And regular — why, he was so 
regular it made your head ache. He would no more 
think of bolting a party nomination, or disputing a 
party tenet, than he would think of doing a flip-flap 
in the middle of a tariff speech. 

" I suppose," I said to Pliny next morning, " that 
Rogers will show up here in a plug hat and a Prince 
Albert coat," 
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" Probly." 

He did. He came ini about ten o'clock, with his 
high hat and his tightly-buttoned coat, and a flower 
in his button hole. He had been driven seven miles 
from the railroad, over a road so full of lumps and 
stumps it looked like the worst trail to the Dismal 
Swamp, and he arrived as neat and dustless as a 
bunch of wax camellias under a glass case on a what- 
not 

** Good morning, Senator,'' he chanted, musically, 
holding out his plump hand. *^ I trust you are in 
your usual excellent health. And how is my old and 
valued friend, Mr. Peters?" 
\ We both told him we were first rate. He took 
off his hat, placed it carefully on the table, sat down 
in a chair, first spreading the tails of his coat, and 
then hitching his trousers up over his knees. He 
gazed approvingly at the pinetrees, made a short in- 
ventory of the cabin, and regarded me mildly. I 
had on an old flannel shirt, highly irreverent trousers, 
discoloured tan shoes, and I felt deplorably indecent. 
Pliny furtively took a cigar, and removed himself 
to the lean-to, where he whittled his stick, and ex- 
tended that out-standing ear past the door-jamb. A 
small brass band could use that ear of Pliny's for a 
sounding board. 

" You are very comfortable here, I should say," 
he declaimed, which was his way of starting an ex- 
citing conversation. *^How charming these trees 
are. In the last analysis, nothing is so beautiful as 
Nature. Art is Art, but Nature, in her infinitude 
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of wonderful and exquisite forms, certainly has 
diarms to soothe us alL" 

"Help I" I said to myself. "HelpI** and I 
looked around for Pliny, but all I could see of him 
was the outer edge of that ear. 

" I find it very enjoyable here,*' I essayed. 

" Ah, yes;* 

He breathed that at me like the last cadence of a 
grand amen. 

"Good heavens I" I thought. "This is worse 
than I imagined.'' Then I had a sudden, mischiev- 
ous notion to try him out. 

" Will you have a drink? " I asked. 

" I shouldn't mind." 

I got the bottle and some glasses, and he poured 
himself a slug of rye that would have drowned Uncle 
Lemuel Sterry. 

" How I " he said, raising the glass, and letting 
the liquor slip down his throat. I silently handed 
him the cigars. He took a long, black one, bit oS 
the end, lighted a match, and puffed it on its way to 
good combustion. 

" Excuse me," I said, for I saw Pliny wig-wagging 
at me from the lean-to. Pliny put his arm around 
my neck, drew my ear down to his lips and whis- 
pered : 

"Don't get him wrong. He's a good fellow. 
Regular human being. Don't get him wrong. Put 
It up to him." 

And he pushed me back towards the porch. I 
decided to eliminate preliminaries. 
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" Mr. Rogers," I said, pulling my chair along to- 
wards him, " how would you like to be President of 
the United States?" 

" Very much," he replied, as calmly as if I had 
asked him how he would like a piece of pie. 

" Exactly how much ? " 

The Honourable James Jason Rogers looked me 
squarely in the eye. He took a long draw at his 
cigar, and let the smoke come trickling out of his 
nose. 

" Enough," he said, " to meet with any require- 
ment that might be necessary." 

** Any requirement ? " 

I put a lot of emphasis on that " any." 

" Any legitimate requirement," and he did some 
accentuation, too; only he emphasised the second 
word instead of the first. 

" Oh, of course, Mr. Rogers," I hurried to say, 
" there never could be a thought of any illegitimate 
requirement. You understand that, surely. What 
I mean, by my question, was to ascertain if you, in 
such a campaign as we might undertake, would be 
dependable to the last ounce for compliance with 
such agreements as would necessarily have to be 
made — deals, you know — and such things. You 
understand politics, and what is required." 

I confess he had me tip-toeing. 

He smiled benignly at me. He was the most 
benignant man I ever knew, fairly apostolic. 

" I understand the necessities of politics. Senator," 
he said. ^^ I have no delusions. I regret that, at 
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times, we are forced to do things, and take steps, 
and utilise circumstances, and adopt expedients that 
may not seem altogether just and in accord with the 
Golden Rule, but " — and he baptised me with an- 
other smile — " as I am fully aware that exigencies 
often arise that make such procedure imperative, I 
console myself with the reflection that they generally 
redound to the greatest good to the greatest number, 
and am content." 

Well, a child wouldn't need a more direct intima- 
tion than that. He had climbed aboard me and was 
piloting me into his harbour. So I proceeded to get 
down to fundamentals with him, forthwith. 

The upshot of our talk, which lasted for a good 
many hours, and in which Pliny joined, was that 
Rogers and I reached an agreement. I found he 
had the serene conviction that he would be President 
one day. He felt that, somewhere in a portion of 
the universe — just over his plug hat, maybe — a 
star of destiny was shining for him. However, he 
was quite willing that I should co-operate with the 
star in bringing about this desired and gratifying 
climax to his career as a statesman; and in return 
for my efforts, and those of the men who should 
be associated with me, he urbanely pledged himself 
to perform according to schedule on all party mat- 
ters, and to consider me as his guide, philosopher and 
friend. 

More to the excellent point, he also promised 
I should have full swing, that he would redeem 
any pledges I felt obliged to make, in the way of 
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promises of jobs and legislation, provided, of course, 
no scandal was attached. He wanted to be Presi- 
dent, and he didn^t shy at any hurdle I put up. StiU, 
I felt, after talking with him, that everything I pre- 
sented to him must be regular and organisation or 
he would balk. James Jason Rogers was nobody's 
fool, nor nobody's crook. He would play politics, 
and he was broad in his views as to what playing 
politics required, but he never forgot his own inter- 
ests nor the preservation of the proprieties. 

" Will he stick? '' I asked Pliny, after Rogers and 
I had shaken hands on our agreement next morning, 
and Rogers had gone to get the train. 

" Like glue,'* Pliny answered, ** only you mustn't 
be raw — you mustn't be raw. Regular order al- 
ways — regular order." 

Pliny and I talked for two days, outlining our 
plans. We left together. I lost him at the first 
junction, and did not see him until just before Con- 
gress opened. Then he came in with a handful of 
newspaper clippings. He had been busy. A good 
many of the newspaper boys had sent out a Sun- 
day special article to the iUuminating effect — to 
me, at any rate — that James Jason Rogers and 
William H. Paxton were bosom friends, and had 
been for years. It seems we had been comrades 
*' on the tented field " in our youth, had been asso- 
ciated in our early political days, were closely iden- 
tified with one another in Congress, both loyal party 
men — in short that we had been Damon-and- 
Pjrthiasing around ail our lives, practicaUy. 
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*' I didn't know this, Pliny," I commented, after 
I had read some of the clippings. 

" Well, you know it now, and, Senator !— <" 

"What?" 

" Don't forget it" 
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PAXTON TAKES COMMAND 



WE had a meeting in Washington on the 
night of the first of December in my 
committee room on the Senate side. 
Masters, and Pawkins, and Gainer, 
and Hutt, and Freeman were there — all of those 
who had met with me in New York including Uncle 
Lemuel Sterry, and Henry Clay Custis. One phase 
developed early in the meeting. They all had the 
best interests, and the rehabilitation of the party at 
heart, and were ardently anxious of returning to 
power, but, while they were undeniably and stanchly 
In the cause, there was a keen, not to say, concerted 
desire to ascertain just what there was in it for 
themselves. For aggregated, unappeasable selfish- 
ness no class of men approach politicians. They not 
only want the best of it, but all of it. 
They were coy. 

"What's the good word?" they said to me. 
" What's the plan? How did you make out? " 

I put them on the grill, one by one. After I had 
finished with them it was developed that the pro- 
tected manufacturers, and their associates — the 
usual producers — were well aware of the danger 

they were in, but felt more inclined to put up their 
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money to stop, or lessen, the hurt that might come 
to them from the opposition, than to invest in a 
future. They did not want to lose anything. That 
was the sum of it. The mere thought of being 
clubbed away from the trough not only gave them 
pause, but pain. They thought something might be 
done — they didn't know just what — but something 
— that would compel, or cajole, the opposition to 
ease up on them. Perhaps the situation wasn't so 
bad as it seemed. As for the next Presidential elec- 
tion, that was four years away, and many things 
might happen in four years. Perhaps the opposi- 
tion would fail so lamentably in their conduct of gov- 
ernmental affairs that no large fund would be neces- 
sary. Anyhow, why not wait and see ? 

There I had it. We had been fostering and fat- 
tening these tariff barons for years and years, and 
now, when we were in extreme need, they grudged 
their tithe. Furthermore, I could see that my col- 
leagues had been talking and thinking during the 
time I had been fishing. They were all loyally 
banded together in the common cause, of course, but 
where did I come in as the leader of the movement? 
They didn't say that. They were polite and pleas- 
ant, and smooth and unctuous ; but I got it, none the 
less. 

I looked them over — ten or a dozen leaders of 
a party, men who had been in public life for years, 
and who had profited thereby. There was about as 
much party fealty among them as there is patriotism 
in a Chinese village. They were not for the party. 
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They considered the party was for them. Now, I 
am not spreading any unguent on myself. I was for 
Paxton just as much as Pawkins was for Pawkins. 
My only virtue, in the circumstances, was that I had 
more vision than they had. Those estimable gentle- 
men, statesmen and patriots, were concerned with 
the immediate dollar, and so were their producing 
clients. They couldn't see ahead, or didn't try to. 
I erupted. For an hour the thought had been 
pounding in my brain that the only thing for me to 
do was to use a club. I rose, and hammered on the 
table. 

. " Men," I said, " the trouble with this entire out- 
fit is that it has been in the parlour so long it 
has forgotten what the work-shop looks like. Now, 
there are a few things I want to say to you, and Pll 
begin by telling you, for your own information, and 
for the information of your pets and proteges, the 
tariff barons, that any ideas you may have that the 
opposition will not be so drastic in the revision of the 
tariff and in other disconcerting directions as may 
have been indicated in the advance notices are as 
erroneous as a table of statistics showing what the 
protective tariff has done for the working man. I 
have taken pains to inform myself on that point 
They are going through. We can't stop them. No- 
body can stop them. It isn't in the cards. They 
intend to trim that tariff until there won't be an ad 
valorem advantage in it to any person whatsoever, 
and particularly not to any person of similar type 
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to your hesitating friends. Don't make any mistake 
about that. 

*^ Secondly, I know, if you do not, that the time 
to begin to play this game that will get us back into 
power if we play it right is now — this minute — and 
not next week or next year. And I want to say to 
you that I am going to begin playing it now. If 
you want to sit in I shall be glad to have you, for the 
sake of old times, but whether you do sit in, or not, 
I am dealing. I, for one, do not intend to limit 
my activities to opposing our friends on the other 
side of the chamber with speeches and lamentations 
and prophecies of evil. I am going to work. 

" Thirdly, this game requires money. You can't 
talk this situation away, and you can't vote it away, 
for the other side has the votes. Now, I shall get 
that money, and I shall spend it. I have enough of 
my own to start with. I can find more. If you, 
and your clients, want to buy chips, now is the time 
to take a few stacks. If you don't buy now the stacks 
will be much dearer later on." 

Marco Polo Pawkins arose. 

*^ It seems to me," he said, in his oiliest manner, 
" that our good friend and colleague, whom we es- 
teem so highly, and whose immense capabilities we 
admire, is a little too impetuous in this matter. Per- 
sonally, I fail to comprehend why he is in so much 
haste. We have, as yet, only a most indefinite 
knowledge of what legislation is likely to be pro- 
posed, and until we acquire definite information it 
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appeals to me, as an individual deeply concerned in 
the restoration to power of our beloved party, that 
no harm can come in sitting quietly by and observing 
the trend of events rather than by rushing precipi- 
tately in, and trying to force a conclusion.*' 

He said a lot more, along the same lines, and so 
did some of the others. When it was all over, Mas- 
ters, Freeman and Uncle Lemuel Sterry — to my 
surprise — had lined up with me, and Gainer had 
given a half-way assent H. W, Hutt was ardently 
for delay. So was Bancroft. He thought a com- 
promise might be effected. The others favoured a 
period of observation. 

" It may be," said H. W. Hutt, " that they will 
not attack the tariff until the regular session begins 
a year from now.'* 

" It may be," I replied, " but they are holding 
secret sessions at this very minute, and going over 
the schedules." 

Pliny had told me that, and when Jenkins heard 
it he joined. Thus, I had a rather useful organisa- 
tion for a start. 

Next morning Uncle Lemuel brought Peletiah 
Moftor over to see me. Peletiah was of the House, 
and a power therein. He was our party's most con- 
spicuous representative of the plain people. He 
wore homespun clothes and cowhide boots, and silk 
underwear. He didn't shave his neck, and spoke 
in the vernacular of the corn belt. He maintained 
somewhere within a tremolo that was the finest and 
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most touching thing of its oratorical kind I had ever 
heard. He could saturate his voice with tears, un- 
til you felt that he didn't sleep because of the woes 
of the farmer and the working man ; and he used to 
slide into the backdoor of Mortimer's restaurant 
almost every night and eat terrapin and canvas-back 
duck. He felt for the people, wept for them, la- 
boured for their uplift, and got their votes. He 
wouldn't have an automobile because it savoured of 
the arrogance of wealth; and he constantly boasted 
he had served for forty years in Congress and was 
poorer than he was when he began. Also, he had 
six bank accounts in New York, and owned a street 
car line and electric light plant in a big southern city. 

Peletiah was no slouch of a politician. He lis- 
tened to my plan, chewed up several cigars, spat 
much, and said, when I had finished : 

" By ganger, Bill, I'm with you. Who's your 
man?" 

" Jim Rogers." 

Peletiah half closed his eyes, and said nothing for 
a time. 

" Wal," he finally announced, " I don't see's you 
kin do any better, and you might do a durned sight 
worse. I know him. He's country bred, and city 
broke. He'll perform. Nothin' to be said about 
It yet, I suppose ? " 

" Not yet. I've got to get some money first." 

" Wal, count on me fur anythin' I kin do." 

I was glad to have Mortor. He was a distinct 
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asset, for he not only would do what he said he would 
do, but he had influence enough in the House to get 
me a lot of support over there. 

^' I was readin' a piece in the paper the other day 
that you'n Jim's bin friends since boyhood. Might 
have knowed somethin' was up. You are about as 
close a friend of Jim's as you are of the Czar of 
Rooshy." 

" Pel," I said, " we have been lifelong friends 
since a week ago Tuesday.'' 

*' That's a considerable period in this game," he 
flung back at me as he stumped out 
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THE FIRST MILLION 




ILL," said Uncle Lemuel Sterry, next 
morning, ** I dropped off in New York 
on my way over here." 

Sterry had appeared suddenly at my 
elbow. I was not certain whether he had slid down 
the fireplace or had wafted in through the ventilator. 

" That's interesting." 

** I dropped off in New York, and I had a talk 
with some of the men we know over there. They 
told me a few things about what they have in mind." 

" Sit down, Lemuel," I urged, " sit down and tell 
me all about it." 

"Well, it's this way. They see the advantage 
that has accrued to a lot of their plans under our 
beneficent system of protection, and they are getting 
ready to spread out; or were getting ready to spread 
out until this election hit them." 

"Spread out? How?" 

" Why, every way. It's a simple proposition of 

combination. If, for example, one steel mill can 

make a lot of money, even with fierce competition, 

and rebating and all that, they figure that a lot of 

steel mills and associated industries can make a heap 
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more money if they combine many of them into one 
corporation — make a trust of it." 

" Nothing novel about that." 

" I know it, but here's the point ! They are not 
only going to combine many steel mills, and many 
other things, but they are going to combine them in 
such a way that the combiners will be big winners 
before the start. Suppose, they gather in half a 
billion dollars' worth of mills, say. Then all they 
have to do is to capitalise the outfit at a billion or 
two billions, unload the stock on the public, and 
they've got all the money there is right off the bat, 
to say nothing of the advantages they'll have in the 
way of suppressing competition, and all that. 

'*We know about trusts and combinations, but. 
Bill, we are mere infants when it comes to knowing 
about them the way those chaps do. We think in 
millions. They think in billions. They have got in 
mind some combinations that will stagger the finan- 
cial world by their size, and break the investing 
world by the amount of water in them. They will 
double the capital they invest before they begin oper- 
ations by the selling of stock based on inflated valua- 
tions, and then they can go along, with competition 
stifled, and milk the public as they choose. They 
are fixing to put all sorts of things together — rail- 
roads — factories — mills — about everything, and 
before they get through they will have sold by the 
drop to the investing public as much water as there 
is in the Atlantic Ocean." 
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" Lemuel," I said, " a faint glimmer of what you 
arc driving at comes over me." 

" I thought maybe you'd understand. Well, they 
can't do that unless we let them do it." 

" That's true." 

^' There are laws enough now to stop it, or we 
could make a few more, if necessary." 

" We could." 

" If we hadn't lost probably they would have gone 
ahead." 

" I have no doubt of it." 

** And probably we should have allowed them to 
go ahead." 

" Probably." 

"They can't do it now, with the opposition in 
power; nor for four years." 

" They cannot." 

" If we get back they can do it.'^ 

" Yes." 

" If we let them." 

" Yes." 

" Then the situation seems to be in our control." 

" Provided we get back." 

" Certainly; but their greatest interest is to have 
us back." 

" It is." 

" Well, don't you think this is remarkable weather 
for this time of the year? " 

And he vanished. 

Uncle Lemuel had put his finger on the exact spot 
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towards which my thoughts and plans were directed. 
It was plain enough that the ordinary producers 
could not be induced to produce other than in the 
ordinary way. So I must extend my drifts and levels 
into extraordinary producers — potentially so, at 
any rate. There was but one thing to do, and that 
was to go and see Robert A. Broad, the biggest finan- 
cial power in New York, and one of the greatest 
in the world. 

I knew Broad well. I had done things for him, 
and he had done things for me. He was a massed 
and massive citizen. He maintained a sort of an 
ogre reputation about himself. It was common 
opinion that he ate them alive. He was a rough, 
hard, masterful man, worth millions, head of a vast 
organisation, ramifying all over the world, who dealt 
in money because he could get most power with 
money, and who loved power above all else. He 
was titanic in thought, and volcanic in execution. 
And he liked to think he scared stiff everybody who 
came in contact with him. That satisfied his sense 
of power, just as juggling with millions did. 

" Styles," I ordered my clerk, " call Mr. Robert 
A. Broad on the long distance and tell him I want to 
speak with him." 

" Mr. Broad is on the wire, sir," the clerk re- 
ported. 

" Hello — that you, Mr. Broad — this is Paxton 
— Senator Paxton — very well, thank you — shall 
you be there to-morrow? — at what time? — ten 
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o'clock in the morning — I can have fifteen minutes 
— all right — I'll be there — good-bye." 

I went over that afternoon, and was at Broad's 
office next morning at ten o'clock. A clerk showed 
me in, through two rooms, and thence to a third, 
inside room where the great man was. Broad didn't 
get up as I entered. Instead he whirled around in 
his chair, put a hand on either knee, leaned forward 
a bit, and growled : " How-do, Senator. What is 
it?" 

If Broad had been a young man in those days he 
could have qualified as a White Hope. He was two 
inches more than six feet, broad in the shoulders, 
thick in the chest, and thick everywhere else, except 
mentally. His paunch was thick, his thighs were 
thick, and so were his feet, his fingers, and his voice. 
He was big, and beefy, and fierce. His eyes were 
cold and hard, and set far apart; his forehead wide 
rather than high ; his hair was bushy and coarse and 
white. He wore a closely-trimmed beard that am- 
bushed his thick lips, and as the beard, originally 
black, had remained black while his hair whitened, 
the contrast between the lower half of his face, and 
the top of his head was startling. He was a terrify- 
ing person, as he sat with his great hands on his 
great knees and glared at me. 

"What is it? What is it? What is it?" he 
growled. 

I took a chair, although he didn't ask me to, and 
said : " You're looking very well." 
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" Glad to hear it What is it?" 

" Money." 

" I know that. Couldn't be anything else when 
any of you fellows come over here. How much? 
What for?" 

" You said I could have fifteen minutes." 

" So I did — so I did. Don't waste them. Go 
ahead. What is it?" 

All the time he looked as if he intended to spring 
out of his chair and bite me. 

' I want a million dollars." 

* MUlion doUars ? What f or ? " 

* Politics." 
''What kind of politics?" 

* Presidential politics." 
'* Go ahead. Talk quickly. Pm busy." 
'* We've lost the Presidency. The opposition is 

coming in. They intend to do a lot of things that 
will be uncomfortable for you and your friends, but 
they won't do the most uncomfortable thing, for they 
won't know explicitly what that most uncomfortable 
thing is. Now, we've got to get back in power. 
You want us back in power." 

" Hold on I Hold on I What do we want you 
back in power for ? Nothing but an expense to us. 
What for?" 

" You want us back in power because there isn't 
a living chance, and you know it, for you to carry 
out the big trust-making plans you have, unless we 
are in power, and do not enforce the present laws 
against you, nor make new ones to harass you." 
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** Plans ? What plans do you mean ? Who told 
you about any plans ? " 

" Never mind who told me. You have trusts — 
combinations — that mean millions, maybe billions, 
to you for underwriting, for over-capitalisation, for 
watered stock and cheap bonds sold dear. Same 
with the railroads. You can make these combina- 
tions if the Administration at Washington is amiable 
and amenable. You can't make them to save your 
life if the Administration isn't. Do you follow 
me?'' 

" Go ahead. State your case." 

" That's about all there is to it. If I have the 
money I can elect the right man as President four 
years from now. If we elect our President we'll 
get the House, too, and the Senate. In that case I 
am here to pledge you that, if you put up the money 
to enable us to win, we will do nothing to block your 
plans. If you don't — but you will." 

"WiU? Will? What do you mean by wiU? 
Who said I would?" 

" Nobody yet. But that's the situation, in its very 
simplest and rawest terms. I am confident, with the 
mistakes the opposition will make, the hard times 
that will come because of their tariff revision, which 
you can help along better than any one I know, it 
will be reasonably easy to elect our man, and whether 
he is the right man or not from your viewpoint de- 
pends on whether you pay the freight." 

" Pay the freight? How much? " 

" A lot. A million to start with." 
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" Who's your man? " 

" James Jason Rogers." 

"Huh I TariflF rnanl Rogers I Huhl Who's 
going to run it ? " 

" I am." 

" Whose guarantee will I have that you will de- 
liver the goods?" 

" My guarantee." 

" How about Rogers? " 

" He'U vouch, too." 

"Who's in with you?" 

" Masters, Freeman, Sterry, Gainer, Jenkins, 
Mortor, and there'll be many more." 

" Huh I Know all those men. Always acted 
square. Anything more ? " 

" Nothing but the million." 

"MiUionl Huh! Wait a minute." 

He wrote some names on a slip of paper, and put 
figures after them. I could hear him growling to 
himself. 

" Bathrop, a hundred; Paltingly, fifty; Hardesty, 
two hundred; Smiles, a hundred; self, two hundred; 
Halethorne, two hundred; Stratton, a hundred; 
Roach, fifty." 

He wheeled round in his chair. 

" How much more will you want? " he roared. 

"Can't tell; a heap." 

" Money doesn't seem to signify much to you." 

" It signifies a victory if I can get enough of it, 
and that is what you need. Moreover, if I get a 
victory it will signify a billion or two, or more, to 
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your friends, and if we lose you won^t make a 
damned cent or a damned combination, and you 
know it/' 

" Huh — not a damned cent, hey ? — not a 
danmed cent I When you going to start ? - ' 

'' As soon as I get the million." 

" Pretty sure, ain't you? " 

" Sure enough." 

He jabbed a bell, and a man came in. '' Plank- 
ington," he said, ^' this is Senator Paxton. Arrange 
a credit of a million for him, and when you get it 
fixed come to me for the order." 

Plankington looked as if the arrangplng of a mil- 
lion dollar credit for a Senator of the United States 
was the conmionest thing he did. He was neither 
surprised nor interested. Indeed, he seemed bored. 

" And Plankington — " 

" Yes, sir." 

*^ Call up these men on this list, and tell them I 
have put them down for those sums for political pur- 
poses, and that I may put them down again. Good 
day. Senator. Good day I Huh 1 '' 

Broad wheeled back to his desk, jabbed savagely 
at some buttons, dug into the desk for a cigar, tore 
off the end viciously with his teeth, lighted it and 
grabbed some papers. He had dismissed me from 
his mind and from the room at the same time. 

I discovered I was sweating when I got into the 
outer office, and that my legs quivered a trifle. It 
was the first time I had taken down a million dollars 
in a lump, and after Plankington had fixed the credit. 
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and I had gone for a cab it began to dawn on me 
that I could do a lot with a million towards electing 
Rogers. So I wired for Pliny Peters to come over 
to New York, and he arrived at nine o^clock that 
night. 




CHAPTER X 

THE GRBAT GAME BEGINS 

** TT CAUGHT my whale," I said to Pliny, as he 
came mto my room in the hotel. 

Pliny looked behind the curtains and 
peered under the bed. 

"How much?" he whispered. 

" A miUion." 

He showed no surprise. It rather seemed to me 
that he was used to carrying a million dollars about 
in small change, he was so calm over my announce- 
ment. He out-Plankingtoned Plankington. 

*^ Shucks I " he said, after a time, " that's a good 
start, but it won't be a flea-bite by the time we get 
through." 

" There's more where that came from."- 

I was just a bit boastful about it. 

" I should hope so. No use beginning If there 
am t. 

Clearly, Pliny was not to be astonished, nor other- 
wise emotionally disturbed by the fact that we had 
a million dollars for operating expenses. He was 
most disappointingly matter-of-fact about it all. 

"Now, then," I proposed, "let's make a few 
plans." 
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'* Go ahead; Fm listening/' 

" There are two thingis to do. First off, I want 
to size up the National Committee, get the support 
of as many members as I can, and show them where 
it will be to their advantage to be with us/' 

Pliny nodded. 

^* Second, I intend to start right away, without any 
delay, to round up the Southern delegates, or, rather, 
to round up the men who ^11, in due time, round up 
the delegates." 

Pliny nodded again. 

"Anything else?" I asked. 

" Most important thing of all." 

"What?" 

" Publicity." 

" But I don't want any publicity until I get things 
under way." 

" Sure you don't, but you'll want it then, mighty 
bad. Time to fix for it is now." 

"How'Uwegoaboutit?" 

" You've got a million." 

" Yes, but — " 

" Well, that's the answer. That million, and the 
other millions you will get, if you are lucky, will 
solve every problem for you, and answer every ques- 
tion. A million dollars is the greatest little emolli- 
ent and oracle I know. Except two millions." 

We went over the preliminaries carefully, and 
drew up a tentative plan, working long past mid- 
night with a newspaper directory, a political almanac, 
and a list of the national conmiitteemen. Next 
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morning we went to Washington, and in a day or so, 
after I had my ideas — and Pliny's — fully devel- 
oped, I called a conference of the men who would 
be . useful to me. Sterry came, and Mortor, and 
Gainer and Jenkins and Freeman and Masters. 
They were all powerful men in their localities, and 
they all realised the importance of the first steps dis- 
creetly taken. 

It was decided that Pliny should make the initial 
survey of the South and report on the prospects for 
securing delegates down there. The National Com- 
mitteemen who might by any possibility be reached, 
were divided into groups, and each group detailed 
to one of those present for consideration, and such 
action as was necessary. Horace K. Limpton, a 
man who had been long about Washington, and who 
was not only discreet, but skilful, was placed over 
the publicity end of it. He was instructed not to 
try to get publicity at present, but to look over the 
ground, find out what mediums could be secured, and 
how, and to make a detailed report at a future meet- 
ing. 

I hired two rooms down town, and put some clerks 
in them, mosdy tabulating figures for me and gather- 
ing information. Limpton engaged a staff of writ- 
ers and stenographers. Within a week he had let- 
ters going out to men he knew and trusted in every 
State where we could operate with any prospect of 
success, letters that in the most incidental way pos- 
sible inquired after politics and into the newspaper 
situation. 
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I had to have the bulk of those Southern dele- 
gates, for I knew that as soon as there was any 
general impression that a movement for Rogers, or 
for any other man, was being engineered, there im- 
mediately would be started against us counter move- 
ments by State leaders who wanted to control dele- 
gates for their own purposes. 

A favourite-son uprising can be brought to life 
overnight, and usually is, by the State leaders who 
think it may be well to lay in a little trading stock in 
the way of delegates for use at convention time. I 
was averse to this, at the start, for I wanted to know 
how I stood and what the possibilities were, but I 
had no doubt that I might encourage a few favourite- 
son movements myself, later on, in order to keep the 
opposition divided. That is one of the oldest and 
the most useful of political tricks. It has been 
worked time and again. It will be worked until the 
end of our system of government. However, it 
wasn't time for me to work it, nor to do anything but 
make a survey, for if my candidate should get out 
ahead the opposition of the friends of all the other 
candidates would centre on him. It is all very well 
to make a hurrah campaign, if you are the sole cheer- 
leader. But when you set your man out in front 
you make him a shining mark for all the others to 
shoot at. I made no such mistake as that. I knew 
that the time would come when I would be on the 
defensive, and I postponed that day as long as I 
could. 

Pliny disappeared into the South, leaving no trace. 
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He vanished completely. I heard nothing from him 
for six weeks, save when he needed money, and 
he needed a good deal. Limpton was getting to- 
gether a list of newspapers and other publicity me- 
diums that we could control, and we, In Congress, 
were busy trying to put our affairs in such order 
as we could before the control of the Government 
shifted. 

I saw Rogers frequently. He was projecting 
himself into the limelight of the debate m the House 
as often as feasible and grandstanding whenever pos- 
sible, but remaining elaborately platitudinous. I 
tried him out in every way I could think of and found 
him sincere, and reliable. He was willing to play 
the game. I was sure of that. One day he was 
especially prominent in a rough-and-tumble debate 
in the House over an appropriation bill, and acquitted 
himself so well that he had a good deal of mention 
in the newspaper despatches. 

Next morning I had a letter from Broad. It 
read: 

" Dear Paxton : Bring Rogers over to-morrow. 
I want some men to meet him?' 

I went that afternoon, and Rogers followed at 
midnight. I discovered we were to go to luncheon 
at Broad's house, a palatial affair uptown. Broad 
had most of the men to meet us whose names he put 
down on the list that first day, and Uncle Lemuel 
Sterry. 

" Howdy, Paxton," said Broad. " Glad to meet 
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you, Mr. Rogers. I thought we might be better 
acquainted. Sit down." 

I admired Rogers that afternoon. He knew what 
he was there for, for, of course, I had told him of 
my plans and prospects, but you'd think, to watch 
him, that he was merely one of a party of gentle- 
men who were gathered at a social affair. He talked 
when it was his turn, spoke most intelligently of what 
was going on in Congress, and at the White House, 
said a few words about the necessity of regaining 
control of the Government, and — I could have 
hugged him for that — made a short statement of 
his ideas of the attitude the people, and the Admin- 
istration, should maintain towards those great men 
who were devoting their energies to the building up 
of our commercial supremacy, constructing vast sys- 
tems of distribution, getting control of the markets 
of the world, making us pre-eminent in manufactures, 
and doing so much for the masses. 

That aggregation of plutocrats listened compla- 
cently. They were quite certain Rogers meant them. 

** It is my firm conviction," said Rogers, " that the 
Congress of the United States can be engaged in no 
more patriotic work than the framing of laws that 
will intelligently conserve and protect these efforts 
by these great t:aptains of industry, and not harass 
them, nor deny them the right to proceed in their 
magnificent enterprises. I have observed, with great 
concern, a tendency among some of our legislators 
to incite restrictive, not to say, prohibitive legisla- 
tion, and I deplore that. It is my opinion that these 
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men, who are building up our country, should be en- 
couraged to the fullest extent, rather than hampered 
by laws that must, inevitably, work to our commer- 
dal disadvantage, and to the consequent lack of pros- 
perity among our people." 

I I wanted to give three cheers, but I didn't. Uncle 
Lemuel Sterry waggled one of his ears at me. That 
meant he was overjoyed. 

Rogers made a great hit. They all crowded 
around him and asked for more of the pap he had 
been handing out to them. They are a self-righteous 
lot, those plutocrats, and they believe everything 
good they hear about themselves, and call everything 
bad unjust. When a man gets a few millions he 
just naturally considers himself a pillar of the com- 
munity, a keystone to the Republic, and a benefactor- 
in-ordinary to the human race. You see, it is his 
idea that he has conferred a great benefit on the toil- 
ing masses by using them to get money for himself. 
Money is so much more intelligent in his hands than 
in theirs. 

Broad took me aside. 

** Seems all right,'' he said, jerking his thumb at 
Rogers. 
" Ke is." 

Right principles." 

Absolutely." 

No monkey shines if he gets in." 

I guarantee that." 

Boys like him." 
" They seem to." 
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" All right ; all right ; all right. Keep him at it 
Great opportunity. Been reading his speeches. 
Seems sound. Huh I Huh I None of this radical- 
ism for us. Must remain conservative. Got big 
things to do. Huh I Good-bye.^' 

As we walked down the street Uncle Lemuel 
Sterry snuggled up to me and twittered : *^ You get 
along with Mr. Broad first rate.'' 

" Yes." 

*^ I thought you would. I had an idea it would 
turn out that way." 

When I reached Wilmington on the Congressional 
Limited that afternoon on my way to Washington, 
a great light burst on me. Uncle Lemuel Sterry 
didn't send me to see Broad. Broad sent Uncle 
Lemuel Sterry to see me. 



CHAPTER XI 



FOR THE GREATER GOOD 



THE more I saw of Rogers the better I 
liked him — for my purposes. He was 
not the sort I would choose for a fishing 
companion, or on a trip to Europe, or 
any other place where you expect a man to open his 
shutters and let in a little of the light of day. He 
never forgot his pose. I don't think, in my first 
two years of association with him, I ever saw him 
without his Prince Albert coat, except once. I hur- 
ried into his room in a hotel one morning and caught 
him in his shirt sleeves. He blushed, as if I had 
detected him in an immodesty, but I was greatly re« 
lieved. I had a sort of an idea he slept in his re- 
galia. I am sure that in case of a midnight fire he 
would have climbed with dignity down the fire-escape 
wearing his plug hat. 

" You know," I said to him one day, " I shall be 
obliged to expend large sums of money in this enter- 
prise. 

" I assume so." 

" And incur many obligations." 

" I expect that." 

"And play a heap of practical politics — very 
practical indeed." 

17 
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" Yes/' 

'* Oh, there's no use in going into details. You 
understand what I mean." } 

^^ Senator," he said, *^ I foresee the disaster that 
will come to our country under the government of 
the opposition, and it seems to me that we are 
warranted in taking any steps that will tend to make 
certain the relief that only our party, with, perhaps, 
myself as its humble instrument, can aiford." 

Well, there was no more to be said. I was free 
to go as far as I liked, wasn't I ? Not that I needed 
any justification, or incentive, you understand, but it 
was comfortable to know that what I had in the 
show-window duplicated what I had on the shelves. 

Broadly speaking, the operations I had in mind 
were based on the fundamental proposition that try- 
ing to get something for nothing is an erroneous and 
futile proceeding. This is especially true in poli- 
tics. In the course of fifty years in that interesting, 
but inconclusive, business — politics — I never yet 
found a man who would do anything worth while for 
me without his quid pro quo. Conversely, neither 
have I done anything for another without expected 
reward. You can't ask an obligation without assum- 
ing one, and the great incentive to patriotism always 
is pork. Men do things for party motives. That is 
true, but the reason men do things for party motives 
is not because the sole consideration is a party one 
but because, coupled with that, is the idea that this 
party service will bring an individual reward, or dis- 
tinction, or something. I mean politicians of course. 
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The mass of the voters — the mass — have no more 
idea why they vote as they do than they have of 
the oversoul. We, the people, inherit much of our 
politics and guess the balance. Environment and 
conjecture account for most of our popular voting, 
and hope for all the rest. 

I felt there would be a great advantage to the 
country if I could win my fight, for I knew that un- 
der our party system the people were better off than 
under any other that had been evolved. I was pa- 
triotic to that extent. The greater advantage I had 
in mind was not the advantage of the country. The 
benefit was to be, for me and the men associated with 
me, powen That's it. Power 1 What we wanted 
was the directing hand, and the acute selfishness of 
all politics was in that ; for, if we could direct, we 
could also divert. 

No party can be maintained except with pap. It 
is disgusting, but it is true. And it runs from the 
bottom to the top — from the floater, who will not 
vote unless he gets a two-dollar bill, to the legal and 
forensic giant, who gives his intellect and his oratory 
with the hope that one day he may achieve the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

Congress closed on the fourth of March, in the 
usual discordant disorder. It was our last Congress, 
and every appropriation bill had so many riders on 
it that each looked like a porcupine. It was our final 
clean-up, and we dipped in as far as we could. 
Everybody on our side helped everybody else, while 
the opposition stood around and squawked, and told 
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what they would do to us when they secured control. 
We perpetrated so many outrages on that opposition 
that the House and Senate chambers sounded like 
boiler shops in big locomotive works, so noisy were 
their protests. 

" Bill," said Pemberton Key, the Democratic 
leader, to me on the last night of the session, ** what 
are you wolves trying to do, anyhow? " 

" Pem," I replied, " even wolves must live. We 
are gathering a little sustenance for the hungry days 
that are coming." 

" Proceed," he said, " proceed, for you are close 
to the end of things, but take it from me. Bill, who 
knows, you won^t get near enough to the kitchen 
after we get in to smell the cooking." 

That made me grin. Pemberton Key hadn't 
sensed it, but it was my plan to incite him, and his 
colleagues, in all sorts of attacks on the body politic, 
including a decrease of the revenues through a tariff 
reduction, and lead them gently to their aggregated 
and inevitable dooms. I had designs on Key. I 
needed him in my business. I hated to think of it, 
but if Key could bring about a business depression, 
and a financial panic, and a period of unemployment, 
I felt sure I could restore prosperity through the 
medium of the election of James Jason Rogers as 
President. 

Congress quit As we made our last foray on the 
Treasury the newly elected President was on his way 
to the front steps of the Capitol to tell the assem- 
bled tourists how his party intended to redeem the 
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Nation, promised immediate and sweeping tariff re- 
vision, a close scrutiny of trusts and illegal combina- 
tions of capital, and so forth and so on, up to a 
peroration intimating that, so far as the American 
people were concerned, paradise was regained at 
twelve, noon, on that identical day. 

" Pem," I said to Pemberton Key, " I can't see 
that you left anything out of that programme except 
the inunediate incarceration of all of our fellows in 
Fortress Monroe." 

Key laughed. 

^* That will come later, no doubt," he said 



CHAPTER XII 



PRINCE FORTUNATUS 



CONGRESS went into extra session to re- 
vise the tariff. When the bill reached 
the Senate side it made our revered pol- 
icy of Protection look like a camel in the 
moulting season. The body of a tariff was there, 
but the protective feature hung only in shreds and 
patches. We rose, day after day, and solemnly 
called the attention of the opposition to the disas- 
trous results that must come from their wild foray 
against the very citadel of the Nation's prosperity; 
and when Key needed a vote or two or three in the 
Finance Committee, under cover, Gainer and Mas- 
ters and Freeman, and myself saw to it that he had 
whatever was necessary. Far be it from us, behind 
closed doors, not to assist the opposition to further 
deeds of economic violence. 

Meantime, Pliny had made his preliminary report 
He had been to all the Southern States, where our 
party was merely a name, and a subterfuge for fed- 
eral ofSce holding by those who professed its prin- 
ciples, and he had spent considerable promotion 
money. Acting on my instructions, he had sowed 

the seed. He had opened avenues of wealth for the 
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pleasant parade of the gentlemen who must be made 
to feel that their consciences, their patriotism, their 
hope for the future well-being of our country, their 
love for the toiling masses, must rally them to the 
support of a candidate for President four years hence 
who would lead us out of the swamp of depression 
into which we were being forced by the opposition, 
and restore them to the government payroll. Pliny 
made Rogers patriots out of a good many postmas- 
ters, and marshals, and United States District attor- 
neys, I must say; but he also impressed them they 
must remain patriotic — from our viewpoint — and 
deliver the goods when called upon, or there would 
be no further access to our funds. In those days 
we bought nothing unsight and unseen. We estab- 
lished cordial relations, made deposits as our guar- 
antees of good faith, and held out entrancing pros- 
pects. 

Limpton had his press bureau ready for work. 
There had been rumours of something I was doing, 
and various eminent citizens, with keen desires to 
dip into the war chest had visited me, casually, to 
discover what was in progress. Our first press 
broadside told of the loss the revision of the tariff 
meant, in dollars and cents, to the workingman, to 
the manufacturer, to the business man, to the capital- 
ist It was dispassionate, and well fortified by fig- 
ures that I had prepared myself, and that were con- 
vincing, whether they were correct or not. 

We followed that with another, just as the bill was 
signed. This one was fortified with interviews from 
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our tariff barons, and owners of our infant industriesi 
each one of whom wept bitterly over the prospect, 
but avowed there was no recourse but to cut wages 
or shut up shop. We were self-righteously sorry. 
We pointed out how we had warned the recldess and 
unscrupulous opposition of these dire results sure to 
come from their criminal disregard of the fundamen- 
tals of our prosperity. But there it was, and what 
was the remedy ? 

The remedy was to elect James Jason Rogers, that 
sterling Protectionist, that brave soldier, that em- 
inent statesman, that loyal and self-sacrificing patriot 
President of the United States. I went right out in 
the open then. Rogers was in the running. It was 
astonishing how much newspaper support, through- 
out the country, Limpton had accumulated. Every- 
body helped with that — advertisers whom we could 
control through our banking connections, mostly — 
and there are few cities where the name of James 
Jason Rogers did not inspire editorial whoops of 
commendation from day to day. 

Rogers had been skilfully employed. We had a 
Rogers bureau, headed by Horace Talbot, a young 
man I brought in from the West. It was the busi- 
ness of Talbot to see to it that Rogers had invitations 
to speak at big gatherings in all parts of the coun- 
try. Often, I suppose, banquet conmiittees won- 
dered why Rogers was the star speaker on their pro- 
grammes. Talbot knew. He kept track of these 
affairs through a clipping bureau and he always 
could impress a leading local citizen, or a bunch of 
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them, with the aid of our financial friends, that Rog- 
ers must appear. These, in turn, impressed the lo- 
cal banquet committees. And Rogers appeared, 
accompanied by a subterranean person who silently 
saw to it that the newspapers had plenty of pictures 
of Rogers, and the full text of his speech. Rogers 
always dwelt on the criminal procedure of the oppo- 
sition in causing the distress to the country that was, 
even then, becoming apparent, and that, undoubt- 
edly, would grow greater and greater as this baleful 
legislation proceeded in its fell course towards our 
economic destruction. 

Pliny skittered back and forth across the South as 
noiselessly as a bug on a pond, leaving a little money 
here, and a little money there, and holding things 
steady. Limpton*s press bureau grew to great pro- 
portions. He literally plastered James Jason Rog- 
ers all over the United States. James Jason him- 
self proceeded urbanely on his way, saying nothing 
that was incendiary, but saying everything he did say 
in that weighty manner of his that carried conviction. 
I engaged a suite of rooms in a hotel, labelled them 
^^ National Headquarters for James Jason Rogers," 
and we went at it. 

My first concern was with the National Commit- 
tee, for I foresaw that I had, as yet, no monopoly 
on Southern delegates. Others could forage in that 
sunny region, and others did. My advantage was 
that I was in first, and that I had most money. 
What I wanted to nail down was the National Com- 
mittee, for the committee would make up the tem- 
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porary roll of delegates for the convention, and it 
was imperative that my black, black-and-tan, and 
scattering white Rogers patriots should be on that 
temporary roll. So I went after those eminent Na- 
tional Committee leaders, one by one. It would 
take a book to tell of all the methods I used to 
establish in the minds of a majority of that dignified 
organisation the immutable fact that the salvation 
of the Nation, of the party, of themselves, as well 
as the salvaging of them, rested entirely on their 
being for Rogers first, last, and all the time. I got 
my majority. It took more than a year. It cost 
me money, and time, and the exertion of all sorts of 
influences; but I got them, and I used them, when 
the time came. 

Good Lord, what a hurly burly that ofSce of mine 
was I It was crowded from morning until midnight 
with men from all parts of the country who came to 
see if there was anything in it for them. I kept one 
separate set of books for the recording of promises 
of ofSces, principally postmasterships, to lovers of 
their country who were anxious to help in the good 
cause, but deemed the labourer worthy of his hire. 
I kept another separate set of books for the regis- 
tering of cash advances made to prominent citizens 
who were sure a great deal of good could be done, 
and excellent results attained by the judicious distri- 
bution of a little money in their districts. Of course, 
they all said, I understood how it was. They were 
loyally with me, and would use their own money to 
help, but, unfortunately, they happened to be some- 
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what hard up at the time, and so oil So I usually 
gave those who had any influence a percentage of 
what they asked. That is the most respectable way 
to bribe a man I know. Occasionally, some of this 
sort of money goes where it was sent to go, but not 
often. Ordinarily it gets no farther, politically, 
than the pocket of the man who takes it. 

I was the Prince Fortunatus of politics. I was 
the Christmas tree. It was not long in getting about 
that I was a high, wide and handsome performer who 
had more money than brains, was indeed rather weak- 
minded, didn't know much about politics, and was 
spending like a sailor with a souse. I don't think 
I escaped a single grafter. They all came in — pub- 
licity grafters — religious grafters — social grafters 
— lodge grafters — ministerial grafters — women 
grafters — newspaper grafters — every known sort 
of a grafter, and some who were unknown until that 
time, and who landed me, because of that fact. I 
kept open house. If any man came to see me who 
didn't want something for himself, as an inducement 
and stimulation for his untiring efforts in this great 
and holy cause, his memory escapes me. 



CHAPTER XIII 



THE HONOURABLE CATO 



WE expanded. Our tariff producers, not- 
ing our methods, and the effect of them, 
produced liberally, incited by the ef- 
forts of Masters, Freeman, Uncle Lem- 
uel Sterry, and others of my associates. I had 
plenty of money, and I began sending funds to many 
of the Northern States, to accelerate the uprising of 
the people, and the formation of James Jason Rog- 
ers organisations. Now, there is a curious feature 
of a political movement of this kind. After a cer- 
tain momentum has been attained it attracts men and 
money to it by a sort of hypnotism. They get to 
thinking about It and the first thing they know they 
are shouting for it, and contributing to it. A good 
deal of this is caused, of course, by an atmosphere 
of success. .The human race is largely composed of 
trailers. Not many are successful, but all like to 
be associated with a winner. Before we had been 
going a year we had, through our newspapers, estab- 
lished, by strenuous claims, a sort of a belief that 
we would win with Rogers. After that, they came 
tumbling in. 

I met and counselled with hundreds of men who 
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were frantically for Rogers in that ante-convention 
campaign, and afterwards, who had no reason at all 
for being with us except that some subconscious in- 
fluence was at work on them. They began to think 
we would win. They became certain we would win. 
And they hastened to get in the bandwagon. I fig- 
ured on a revolt, but I started a revolution. I made 
James Jason Rogers a household name, and my vola- 
tile countrymen concurred to a great and gratifying 
extent. 

Not that I did not have opposition — not that. 
I was opposed in more ways than seemed possible 
when I was figuring out my chances. You see, I 
had, mostly, been a cog in the political wheel, and 
had not done much in the way of leadership except 
to deliver my own State whenever required, and 
take part in the inner conferences. This assumption 
of a star part in our quadrennial show made other, 
and older, leaders jealous. A politician is very much 
like an actor. He always thinks he is entitled to the 
lead, and always abhors any other who usurps that 
place. The surest way to implant undying hatred 
in the bosom of a political leader is to shove him out 
of the limelight. Most of these old boys say they 
are insensible to newspaper praise or blame, but we'll 
forget that. They love the praise, and they never 
arrive at a point where the blame doesn't get under 
their hides. They do not read the papers I Oh, no ; 
never; not a paper except all of them, and they are 
the main props of the clipping bureaus. Take my 
own case. Some of those cartoons they printed 
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about me make me scream yet, and there was a time 
when I thought of throwing over the whole game 
and going out with a howitzer after several artists 
and writers I could name. I used to snap my fingers 
at them — in public — but in private I came very 
close to snapping arteries in my rage at them. 

Also, I was running a close corporation. I had 
given some of my friends who were loudest in pro- 
claiming my arrogant assumption of dictatorship a 
chance to come in. They couldn't see it at the time. 
When they began to see it, I was blind to them. 
Others I determined not to let in in any event. Some 
of my highly esteemed colleagues in politics had de- 
veloped the faculty of grabbing the credit and the 
emoluments for any enterprise in which they might 
be remotely associated. If you gave them an inch 
they took everything in sight, and searched the 
premises to see if there were any concealed treas- 
ures. I knew them. I had experience of them. 
So, when they came padging about to see what was 
going on I held up a repelling hand. I nay-nayed 
them earnestly and forcibly. This was mine. I 
knew if I could nominate my man they would be 
compelled to come in on my terms, and I did not 
intend to receive any of them on their terms, for if 
I had I would soon have been out myself. 

They cadged and cajoled about for a time, and 
then they tried to Work some of the old tricks on 
me. They developed candidates. I recall a visit 
from old Cato Enders. Cato had been state boss 
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of a most important State for many years. He 
looked like a spider, talked like a crow, and acted 
like a scorpion. He declared in on everything good, 
and declared out whenever there was a failure. He 
was spending his declining days in the Senate. Did 
you ever stop to think about the ruling passion in the 
breast of a man who has grabbed all he can ? What 
is it the multi-millionaire seeks, after he has robbed 
his millions ? What is it a thug who gets up in the 
world tries to attain? What is it they all want — 
the men who wreck railroads, and water stocks, and 
juggle politics, and club, and steal, and hammer and 
jam their way to affluence? Recognition and re- 
spectability. 

You never knew a millionaire in your life, for 
example, who, as soon as he had contrived his mil- 
lions didn't make a dead set for the most exclusive 
clubs and the selectest society. And it is the same 
everywhere else. Why do these successful but bar- 
sinistered men seek ambassadorships and political 
preferment, and that sort of thing? They want 
to be respectable. They crave recognition. Now 
and then a pirate remains a pirate, but not often. 
Usually, he goes in for charity, or the uplift, or 
philanthropy, thinking to rub oif the grime he got 
by accumulating his dollars by giving a few of those 
dollars to highly reputable enterprises for the ameli- 
oration of the conditions he helped create. The 
reflected-glory boys are as numerous as they are 
pathetic. No conventions are heeded when one is 
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getting his millions, but once one has them, he be- 
comes, except in rare instances, as conventional as a 
fleur de lis on a French wallpaper. 

Old Cato Enders was no exception. He craved 
respectability. He had put himself in the Senate, 
where his only function was to vote, and grab as 
much patronage as he could, and he felt it was hu- 
miliating to be ignored in the selection of a presi- 
dential candidate. He had participated in the mak- 
ing — and unmaking — of many in his time, and he 
didn't like to be excluded this time. It hurt his 
pride, and, more than that, he fancied it might hurt 
his perquisites. 

He came in one day. 

*' Senator,'' he said, '' what is all this I hear about 
your advocacy of some man named Rogers for our 
next presidential nomination ? " 

"Why, Senator, I can't say. What have you 
heard?" 

'' I hear you are making a very vigorous campaign 
for him — very vigorous — and that you are not 
''^consulting with many of the recognised leaders of 
the party." 

" Both of those propositions are true to some ex- 
tent." 

" Well, do you think that is wise? " 

"Why not?" 

" Oh, I merely asked. We have a large number 
of delegates from our State, you know. I thought, 
possibly, they might be of use to you; but, of course, 
if that is not the case — " 
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" Why, Senator, I shall be very glad to have the 
delegates from your State. You cannot doubt that/' 

** Oh 1 is it possible ? I was led to believe, from 
what I saw in the papers, that you nave your man 
nominated already/' 

" Oh, no ; not at all." 

I saw what was coming. He was there to find out 
what could be obtained for his delegates, if he de- 
livered them. He was looking for a price. 

*' Well, then, if that is the case, what had you 
expected to offer to us in return for our support? " 

"Why, I offer you the best possible candidate, 
the chance to do a great service for your country, 
and the assurances of our cordial co-operation with 
you in all affairs in your State in the event of vic- 
tory." 

He was crumpled in his chair. His little, green 
eyes never left my face. 

" I know," he said, " I know; but what tangible 
proposition have you to make?" 

I thought it best to get him out in the open. ^ 

" What do you want? " I asked, bluntly. 

" Oh, my dear Senator, that is a leading question. 
I want nothing to which I am not entitled, by virtue 
of my position, and my great delegate strength." 

"Well, what?" 

I was brutal about it. 

He straightened in his chair. His voice hard- 
ened. All his suavity disappeared. 

" Since you put it that way," he said, " I'll tell you 
what I want. I want to name the next Secretary of 
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the Treasury, and I want to name the Ambassador 
to Great Britain. I want absolute control of all 
federal appointments in my State, and I want a com- 
plete recognition in this campaign. I want to be 
known in it equally with you.'' 

" Are those your terms ? " 

" They are." 

I stood up by my desk. 

"Well, Senator," I said, "you, of course, can 
have control of all the federal appointments in your 
State and you, possibly can name the Ambassador 
to Great Britain, depending on how much your am- 
bassadorial candidate gives to the campaign fund, 
but you cannot name the next Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. As for this campaign, I have bossed it so far 
and I am going to boss it until the end, whatever that 
may be." 

" We have many delegates." 

" I know that, but your terms are too hard." 

" You may need us." 

" Possibly." 

" I desire to name the Secretary of the Treasury." 

I lost my temper. 

" You do, do you, you damned old fraud ? Don't 
you suppose I know why you want that office rather 
than any other? Don't you think I have been 
around Washington long enough to realise what a - 
man like you can do with the control of the Treas- \ 
ury in his pocket ? You can't have it. That's flat." 

He pulled himself to his feet. ^ 

" All right," he said. " All right. That's def- 
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inite enough, but I want to tell you one thing before 
I go and that is this : You won't get a vote in that 
convention from my State — not a vote. Fll show 
you what I can do to you. Why, you swell-headed, 
arrogant amateur, we'll take you apart to see what 
makes you tick before we get through with you/' 

He tottered out. I was a little sorry I had lost 
my temper, but myself and my friends would need 
that Secretary of the Treasury for ourselves. 

A day or two afterward the newspapers had a 
story that the Honourable Claude Carrothers, a 
highly respectable dodo from the Senator's State, 
aged seventy-six and richer than Dives, would un- 
doubtedly have the delegates from that state for 
President at the next national convention, and that a 
movement was under way to organise Carrothers 
state campaign committees in numerous other sections 
of the country. When I read that I knew Old Cato 
was putting on the screws. 



CHAPTER XIV 

SOUP 1 SOUP 1 SOUP 1 

AT the end of the third year I felt on fairly 
safe ground. I was in control of the 
Southern-delegate situation, which was 
the keystone to my arch. I had favour- 
able assurances of excellent support in many of the 
Northern States. I was still in funds, and my candi- 
date was advertised like a chewing gum or a baking 
powder. He was known from one end to the other 
of the country as the potential Moses to lead the 
people out of the sterile wilderness of tariff-for-rev- 
enue only. 

The economic situation was working to my entire 
satisfaction. I had seen to it that every place there 
was a partisan mill owner who could be induced to 
run on short time, or cut wages, he was so induced. 
I used my tariff connections unceasingly, and the 
tariff connections of those in my organisation. I 
had my newspapers — I controlled a great string of 
them by this time — elaborate every case of economic 
depression they could discover, or my agents could 
discover — or create — for them, and point out that 
the only way to prosperity was through the election 
of James Jason Rogers, the peerless champion of 
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high wages, high tariif and high devotion to the prin- 
ciples of the Fathers, as set down in that venerated 
document, the Constitution of the United States. 

I had speakers out in all parts of the country. 
My local organisations were working vigorously, be- 
cause I kept them liberally supplied with money. 
We fastened the hard times to the opposition, plas- 
tered them with the responsibility. They roared in 
protest, but we had too much money for them, too 
many avenues for publicity, and made our charges 
stick. Besides, business really was bad, owing to 
the tariif disturbance. Revenues had fallen off. A 
bond issue was talked of. The whole situation 
played into our hands. 

Rogers continued making decorous speeches at 
decorous intervals. His foot never slipped once, 
nor his tongue. The grafters swarmed around me 
like flies in a country hotel dining-room. I sedu- 
lously courted my national committeemen, obligating 
every one I could so there was no escape from me. 
The South shaped up well. Pliny was securing those 
patriots on the instalment plan, a few dollars each 
trip. He kept their cupidity whetted and their de- 
sires unsatisfied. He watched and tended them, and 
before each State outfit he dangled the promise of 
great and enduring reward to be paid after correct 
performance at the convention. I was astonished at 
my own success. In three years I had nationalised 
a man, revived a party, established myself, and 
bought a large section of the proletariat. I had 
graduated from retail politics to wholesale politics. 
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I carried all kinds in stock, some good, some bad, but 
mostly the regulation, old-fashioned brands. 

About a year before the convention I decided it 
was time to make my grand assault. I checked up 
everjrwhere. Things were in good shape. I lacked 
only about 200 delegates of enough to nominate. I 
was sure I could acquire — acquire is the word — 
those. But, in order to make it certain I went over 
to New York and saw Broad. 

Time was when Broad frightened me. Now he 
only amused me. I had his million, and had spent 
most of it. He was in the position of a bank who 
has extended a big line of credit to a business man 
who has fallen into difficulties, and must go on giving 
him credit in order to protect the former loans. 

"What is it? What is it? What is it? " Broad 
stormed. 

I lighted a cigar before I spoke. I took my time 
about it. Broad sat glaring at me, but that didn't 
f eaze me. I was used to that. 

" Mr. Broad," I said, " I want you to get together 
all the men who contributed to that original million 
dollars, and as many more as you know who may 
be vitally interested in this campaign. I have sent 
for some men from Chicago, and from Boston and 
from other places. They will all be here to-mor- 
row. I want these men, and your men to meet to- 
morrow night, at your house." 

"What for?" roared Broad. "What for? 
HeUofanotel What for?" 

" I want to make a speech to them." 
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''Make a speech 1 Huhl What kind of a 
speech? Who wants to hear you make a speech? '' 

** Well, I want to hear myself make it, for one. 
And the others will be interested, too." 

"Hear yourself make it? Huhl What 
about?" 

" Politics." 

*' Politics. Damn politics I Look at the rotten 
things politics has done to us already. Politics I 
Too much poUticsl Huhl Huhl Huhl" 

*' I know, but this is important. It concerns the 
undoing of these things." 

"Undoing? Undoing? AU right! All right I 
They'll be there. Fetch your gang, too. Good- 
bye 1 Can't you see I'm busy. Good-bye I '* 

As I went out Plankington was coming in to get 
his orders about calling up those men and ordering 
them to be on hand. Broad was a despot, and 
gloried in it. 

We met at eight o'clock. There were about 
twenty present, big men, important men, powerful 
men, men engrossed in making money and in love 
with using money for the power of it — hard men, 
unscrupulous men where money was concerned — 
men eager for interest — for dividends — for incre- 
ment. Men who demanded their pounds of flesh, 
and demanded the cuts should be oif the juiciest an,d 
tenderest part. Perfect gentlemen; pillars of 
society; supporters of the church; leaders in all good 
works in their communities ; but pirates — buccaneers 
— privateersmen — corsairs 1 
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" Senator Paxton, gentlemen," was the way 
Broad presented me. 

I looked them over. They were all of a type — 
well-dressed — most of them with too much jowl — 
hard-eyed — nervous — and with that little set of 
criss-cross lines about their noses that indicate un- 
failingly the continued sniS to locate the other fel- 
low's dollar. Accomplished sleuths after the best 
of it Captains of industry and high finance. 
Good heavens, what would happen if they turned 
loose on one another while they were all together. 
I thought of that, and concluded Broad would come 
out of it with everything the others possessed. They 
had some such idea, too, for they were as deferential 
to Broad as a peasant is to a priest. You'd have 
thought he was some Great Joss to be bowed down 
to, and I guess he was. Anyhow, he was the Golden 
Bull of finance. I knew that. 

" Gentlemen," I said, " my purpose in calling you 
together is to lay a few facts before you and advise 
with you about a future course of action. You are 
all more or less materially interested in the cam- 
paign I am making for the nomination of James 
Jason Rogers as a candidate for president of the 
United States, and all more or less financially in- 
terested. I have to report that the campaign is go- 
iQg forward vigorously and, I trust, successfully. 

'' I need but two hundred delegates, and I have 
ample time for securing those — almost a year. 
However, in order to make sure, I have decided to 
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ask your cooperation. I shall be brief. My prop- 
osition is simple and explicit. 

'' You are well aware of the financial and economic 
situation in this country. Owing to the revision of 
the tariif by the opposition business has become 
stagnant, whether legitimately or not is not for me 
to say; but the economic situation is bad. Times 
are hard. Now, all this operates for our advantage. 
I have constantly kept hammering at the public that 
the return of our party to power means the return 
of good times, high wages, and prosperity. Still, the 
lesson has not yet been severe enough. The brutal 
fact must be borne down on them brutally. They 
must be clubbed into our way of thinking." 

'* Get ahead. Get ahead," growled Broad. 
" What do you want us to do ? " 

I looked at him, leaning forward in his chair, with 
his big fists clenched and smashed down on his knees. 
If he wasn't a superman there never was one. 

'' I want you to make times harder." 

The men present looked at me as if I was a 
maniac. 

"Harder?" roared Broad. "Harder? What 
the hell? Ain't they hard enough now? " 

"They are not," I said, firmly. "The people 
have had a lesson, but not a full course. They must 
literally be beaten into demanding that their dele- 
gates support Rogers." 

" But what can we do? " asked Roach. 

" What can you do ? " I repeated. " Why, you 
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can do everything needful. You men represent the 
bulk of the banking capital of this country. In that 
way you control the small bankers. In that way, 
either directly or indirectly through your other bank- 
ing connections, you control the business men, the 
manufacturers, the employers of labour. What is 
easier than for you to make times worse than they 
are by a system of shutting off credits, closing down 
on clients, calling loans — or any of the hundred 
other facilities you have for causing a contraction in 
the volume of trade and manufacture and business? 
What is easier than, by your financial connections, to 
order mills shut down, wages reduced, pay rolls 
cut? 

" You can do it in a week. You can start a period 
of depression that will be felt from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. It won't cost you anything save the loss 
of a little interest, or a few dividends, and it will 
bring you the reward of non-interference when we 
get our man in the White House and our men in 
control of Congress, which will enable you to get all 
those profits you know to be in the combinations you 
have in mind, and, at the same time extend pros- 
perity, expand business, increase trade, and earn for 
yourselves the applause of both the investing and the 
working public. 

^*It takes a drastic remedy to cure a vicious 
disease. If I can get this support from you men, if 
you will do diis thing, I can guarantee that Rogers 
will be elected, and I can doubly guarantee that there 
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will be no limit set in Washington on any operations 
you may undertake. What do you say? " 

As I sat down the room buzzed like a battery of 
dynamos. My proposition had taken them off dieir 
feet. They talked excitedly, and I smoked a cigar 
and watched them. Broad moved about the room, 
growling into the ear of one and of another. 

Finally, after about an hour of conversation, he 
came out in front and said: " All right, Senator; all 
right. It's a severe remedy, but we can stand it, 
and we'll do it. Excuse us, now, while we talk over 
the details. And sell a few stocks short to-morrow 
if you need any pocket money.'' 

I went back to Washington. Within a fortnight 
the thing began to work. The newspapers had dis- 
patches about factories closing down or preparing to ; 
about failures caused by calling of loans; about 
tightness of money; about the number and distress 
of the unemployed — all the doleful news of a hard 
time period. There were runs on some of the 
banks. Stocks tumbled in Wall Street. We went 
to the verge of a panic. 

When things were at their lowest ebb I sent for 
Pliny Peters and Limpton. 

** Limpton," I said, '* turn every man loose you can 
get to writing dispatches saying this business condi- 
tion is caused by the revision of the tariff by the 
opposition; that all this distress is directly attribut-^ 
able to them. Call attention to the good times that 
prevailed when we were in power and prophesy < — 
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prophesy — prophesy — claim — claim — claim 
that the only way to bring the country back to good 
times and prosperity is to nominate James Jason 
Rogers, and elect him. Shoot this stuff out by wire 
to all our papers, prepaid, and to every other paper. 
Load every Washington correspondent down with it. 
Get it on the billboards and in the advertising sec- 
tions of the magazines. Spatter the United States 
with it. Hurry, now, and don't care whether it costs 
ten thousand dollars or fifty. Do it/' 

Limpton jumped away. 

" Pliny," I said, " you are a versatile person." 

He rolled his eyes at me. 

** You have done many things, and I have a new 
thing for you to do." 

" What is it? " asked Pliny, unemotionally. 

I took a big roll of money out of my desk, and 
gave it to him. 

*' Get out," I said, *' and establish soup kitchens for 
the unemployed. Go to Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Indianapolis, Chicago — anywhere — everywhere 

— and round up our fellows, give them money, and 
tell them to open up soup kitchens. No matter 
whether they need them or not. Open them. Get 
a string of soup kitchens from Maine to California. 
If you want more money wire for it. Soup — soup 

— all the way across the Continent. Make them 
take it. Force relief on them. Go to it, now, and 
drown the toiling masses in soup." 



CHAPTER XV 

" ROGERS AND PROSPERITY 1 " 

THE amount of publicity we acquired from 
that scheme was amazing. Even the op- 
position papers printed some of our dis- 
patches, and the papers we controlled 
made sensations out of them. Pliny^s trail across 
the country was marked by articles in the local news- 
papers telling how *' noble-hearted philanthropists, 
who desired no publicity,^' had contributed liberally 
for the opening of numerous places where every 
deserving and unemployed man, woman and child 
would be fed. They turned the sob squads of re- 
porters loose on the affecting scenes witnessed when 
John Pulaski staggered up to get a bowl of soup, 
carrying three ragged children in his arms, and fol- 
lowed by his emaciated wife, who toted another, and 
thus and so, to the extent of colunms of tearful and 
heartrending detail. Always Pliny gave the enter- 
prise a local character. Each city proudly pro- 
claimed it was taking care of its own, as each city 
always does in cases of that kind, but Pliny provided 
the majority of the funds, and created the atmos- 
phere. It cost me fifty thousand dollars, and more, 
but it was worth it. 

We had James Jason Rogers planted for a great 

"5 
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speech just at the crisis. My friends in New York 
organised a Prosperity League, aided by my staff 
of press agents; and we had a meeting in Madison 
Square Garden with James Jason Rogers as the prin- 
cipal speaker. Some of the other candidates tried to 
get in. We shunted them aside, politely, but conclu- 
sively. Rogers analysed the tariff revision, showed 
what it had done to the country, proclaimed the doc- 
trine that prosperity would return only with the 
restoration to power of the great party, wherein he 
was a humble private in the ranks, and was duly 
pathetic about the unemployed, not forgetting the 
soup-kitchen end of it, which he used to point his 
moral and adorn his tears. 

The Prosperity League idea was so good we or- 
ganised them all over the country, and had ardent 
protagonists parading the streets, stuck all over with 
Rogers buttons, on which the calm features of James 
Jason were encircled by the legend ^' Rogers and 
Prosperity." I claim that the hypnotic influence of 
momentum is one of the most interesting phases of 
mankind. Buried in all of us is a vein of hysteria, 
and it only needs to be opened by a suggestion or a 
trend and away we go. There wasn't any reason on 
earth, except an emotional reason, why a tenth of 
those men should be yelling their heads off for 
Rogers, save the reason that our claque began it. 
There was nothing in it for them. But they were 
so yelling, and that was the object of the whole cam- 
paign. What is it the anthem says : '* We all like 
sheep — " 
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We swung confidently up to the convention. I 
had nearly enough votes wrapped up — ticketed and 
laid away. I knew where more were to be had. I 
took a trunkful of money out with me, established 
my headquarterSi put Pliny in my private room, and 
we started in on the homestretch* 

As I anticipated, there was opposition — contest- 
ing delegates — favourite sons — platform grafters 
— special interests — all sorts of troubles. How- 
ever, I rounded up the national committee, found 
that the temporary roll would be all right, instructed 
the boys not to be too brash when they threw out the 
contesting delegates, but to be nice, and polite-— 
nevertheless, to throw them out. I felt good, for I 
had gone into Cato Ender's own bailiwick, and 
elected some delegates for Rogers. He could not 
vote his big aggregation against me as a unit. 

I hadn't been established an hour before a man 
named Granby, the manager for another favourite 
son, came in to see me. 

"How's tricks? "he asked. 

" Fme." 

" Pretty stiff claims them press boys of yours put 
out this mornin'." 

" Oh, I don't know. I g^Ms we can make them 
good." 

" Can't do it, Senator ; you — can't — do — it. 
Why, aside from the delegates from our own State 
for Manley I have pos-i-tive assurances from three 
of them States you claim they will be for our man." 

"Which three?" 
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" That's tellin*. But I've got 'cm, sure enough. 
Thought I'd just drop in and pass the time of day, 
and warn you not to be too blamed cock sure." 

I looked as squarely as I could into his shifty 
eyes. 

"Granby," I said; "you know you are lying. 
What do you want ? " 

" Say, Senator, that's pretty blunt, ain't it ? How 
do you know I want anythin' ? " 

" Oh, quit," I snapped. " Come down to cases 
now. What do you want? " 

" Well, seein' as you are so set on knowin' I was 
thinkin' we'd withdraw in your favor, when the time 
comes, if you will make Manley Secretary of State." 

"What?" 

"Yes, sir; Secretary of State, and not a blamed 
thing else." 

I laughed. 

" Why not ask us to withdraw in your favour ? " 

" Oh, come now, Senator, be reasonable. We've 
got twenty-two votes sure, and more promised. You 
can't get them unless I say so. Manley deserves 
some consideration. He's a big man. Senator, and 
a party leader. I've got these votes sewed up for 
him, and you know it. No person can deliver them 
but me, and you know that, too, for you tried hard 
enough to get them. I savvy what Talbot was out 
there for, you kin bet on that." 

" Granby," I said, " I won't make Manley Secre- 
tary of State, or Secretary of anything else. He 
deserves no consideration from me." 
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Granby gave an excellent imitation of keen disap- 
pointment. 

'* Oh, well," he said, ** if you feel that way about 
it we'll stick to the end and prob'ly do a few things 
to you next fall, if you kin get Rogers over which 
I ain't so derned sure about." 

" No, I won't make Manley Secretary of State. 
But I tell you what I will do, Granby." 

He jumped up eagerly. 

"What?" he asked. "What?" 

" I'll make you collector of internal revenue for 
your district, and that's the best federal job in your 
State." 

" Will you ? '* he asked. " Sure pop ? Make me 
collector of revenue for our State. If you will, them 
twenty-two votes is yours." 

" You deliver them, and you'll get the job if we 
wm. 

" All right. Senator, all right. You'll have them 
on the first roll call. Good-bye, Senator, good-bye. 
Manley will be some disappointed, but politics is 
politics." 

It is, I thought, and then some. 

My scouts made a report to me that night at ten 
o'clock. This was the situation : I had control of 
the National Conmiittee by a safe margin of seven 
votes. My committeemen were convinced we would 
win, and, for that reason, which, when translated to 
its lowest terms means self-interest, would stand by, 
and do as they were told. I claimed enough votes 
on the first ballot to nominate Rogers. In reality, 
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I needed about seventy more to give me iht oomma- 
tion, and wanted a hundred to make sure. There 
were four open candidates against me. These had 
a total of about sixty per cent of the votes I did not 
have, while the other forty per cent were from un- 
instructed States, handled by men who were ready, 
and anxious, to dicker, and who wanted to dispose 
of their holdings to the best advantage to them- 
selves, and their State organisations. 

There were contesting delegations from every 
Southern State, set up against mine by managers of 
other candidates, claiming they were the only simon- 
pure, lily-white delegates, and that my delegations 
were secured by force and fraud. The temporary 
roll of the convention is made up by the National 
Committee, that hears the contests, and decides them. 
The man who controls the temporary roll controls 
the temporary organisation of the convention, and 
the temporary organisation fixes it, if skilfully han- 
dled, so the permanent roll and the permanent or- 
ganisation is according to schedule. Mastery of the 
temporary organisation means that the first conven- 
tion battle is won, and won decisively. 

There was a platform row. A certain group of 
insurgent politicians were demanding a semi-radical 
platform, while it was my plan, purpose, and neces- 
sity, because of the influences and interests back of 
my candidate, to have the platform as conservative 
as Beacon Street. No new fangled stuff for me. I 
intended to stick to the time-tried principles of the 
party, and not complicate the situation, nor com- 
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promise my backers, by injecting any reform palaver 
whatsoever. We didn't want reform. We wanted 
results. I had brought a platform with me, care- 
fully prepared to meet all contingencies, as I viewed 
them. I would see to it that the platform committee 
was safely conservative, and would allow a few in- 
surgents to go on it, and give th«H an opportunity 
to get rid of their radicalism behind the closed doors 
of the room where the conmiittee on resolutions 
would meet. 

My platform was elastic enough to be stretched 
at the joints so any planks that were harmless could 
be inserted, thus satisfying all comers, save the rad- 
icals. The committee would patiently hear the rad- 
icals, vote them down, and report my platform, in 
its essentials, to the convention, where it would be 
adopted with loud cheers, while the resolutions com- 
mittee would sit around complacent in the smugness 
of high duty patriotically performed. 

There were many other minor complications, but 
diese were the main ones. Hence, my job was to 
corral the delegates I needed, to hold the National 
Committee steady on the contests, and to get my 
platfonn adopted. We were early on the ground. 
There were few signs of the noisy, be-badged, excited 
crowds that would be stepping on one another's feet 
in the hotel lobbies in ten days or so, and patronising 
the bars so avidly that the signs *' No Mixed Drinks 
Sold " would go up about the Sunday before the con- 
vention opened. 



CHAPTER XVI 



GETTING THE CROWD 



I PUT Pliny on guard at the hall where the Na- 
tional Committee was hearing the contests. 
I had my Southern delegates quartered about 
the city, each with a spokesman. They were 
federal ofEce holders largely, who were white, and 
professional negro politicians. Most of the con- 
testants were negroes. The National Conmiittee 
began with Alabama and alphabetically ran down the 
list of States. It was beautiful, the way those friends 
of mine performed — perfect; and all so regular and 
in accord with the rules and regulations that he was 
a most captious critic who found reason for com- 
plaint. The machine worked without a jar. The 
committeemen sat around the room. A section of 
delegates — my delegates — holding the regular 
credentials were called, and the men who were op- 
posing them for their places. Two hours, three 
hours, whatever time seemed just, was allotted for 
a hearing. Impassioned white orators, and per- 
fervid negro orators roared and ranted, defending 
the honesty and purity of the election of my dele- 
gates, or assailing my men as foisted on an outraged 
constituency by every known fraud and device to 
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debauch the suffrages of the patriots who wanted to 
share in the spoils themselves. 

The committeemen listened patiently. Pliny told 
me they showed great concern over the necessity of 
making up a roll that should be absolutely untainted, 
and asked many questions. They went into the 
merits of each case thoroughly. They had their 
duty to perform. No question must be raised after 
the nomination, over the legal status of my delegates, 
or any of them who participated in the selection of 
the candidate. To that end the conmiittee was 
earnest and sincerely seeking after information. 

Then, having sought, earnestly and sincerely, after 
information, having listened to the orators, and ex- 
amined witnesses, and heard tales of outrages, and 
all sorts of political machinations, some one of my 
tried and true committeemen, or an even more tried 
and truer proxy therefor, would move to exclude the 
delegates from the room. 

^' Mr. Chairman, having heard the evidence in this 
contest, I move that the regular delegates be seated." 

"Votel Votel*' 

They would solemnly vote. My majority would 
vote " aye." Crash 1 Out would go the contestants 
and the chairman, ordering the secretary to note the 
result, would say: " Call the next contest." As an 
example of co-ordinated, collective, complacent ef- 
ficiency I am of the opinion that a properly-selected 
and capably-instructed National Committee is su- 
preme. They know their orders, and knowing, dare 
fulfil. 
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As soon as I was satisfied that the seating of my 
Southern delegates woidd be accomplishedi I began 
to look about for my missing votes. I was claiming 
ererything. My press bureau put out hourly bulle- 
tins telling of our assured victory, each one contain- 
ing figures carefully prepared to back up our claims. 
I saw the newspaper boys three times a day and at 
each meeting I assured them there was nothing to it 
but Rogers. The marching clubs begaft to come in 
on the Saturday before the convention. I had 
financed most of those expeditions. The bands 
blared. The hotel lobbies filled with men crazy- 
quilted with badges. Impassioned orators rose on 
chairs in the gathering places and advocated their fa- 
vourite candidates. I had plenty of my brand of im- 
passioned orators for Rogersi and they worked un- 
ceadngly. We hired every band we could. We 
paraded our heelers up and down the streets. We 
hung out banners, and covered the billboards with 
" Rogers and Prosperity." The bulletins fell from 
our mimeographing machines in countless numbers, 
and each bulletin claimed, claimed, claimed. 

That was the psychology of it I wanted the 
crowd, and it is easy enough to get a crowd, if you 
do the obvious thing. There is no subtlety about a 
crowd, and, especially a crowd at a convention. 
You must operate on such an aggregation of intel- 
lects with an axe. There can be no finessing, no 
craft. The crowd will not accept " We think," but 
the crowd will accept " We know " — if you pound 
the certainty of your knowledge into them. It is 
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only necessary to create an atmosphere of success. 
The crowd wants to be with the winner. It has no 
time nor use for losers, nor for doubters. I had 
more money than my opponents, more shouters, 
more bands, a better organisation, and a better case. 
I was sitting at the head of the table, and we dar- 
ioned '* Rogers and Prosperity " at all hours of the 
day and night, until the crowd, first by degrees, and 
then with a whoop, began to consider Rogers nomi- 
nated, and immediately became, to a large extent, 
Orig^al Rogers Men. 

Meantime, while all this hullabaloo, and ballyhoo, 
and rough-and-tumble psychology was being prac- 
tised down stairs in the lobbies, I was up in my room, 
desperately working for the delegates I needed. I 
had to have them. I was prepared to resort to any- 
thing, from kidnapping to diplomacy. I could hear 
the roar and rumble of " Rogers and Prosperity,'' 
as my doors opened to let in State leaders, commit- 
teemen, prominent citizens, politicians of all grades, 
each one desirous of discovering what there was in it 
for him. 

I got my needed delegates. Detail is superfluous. 
To get them I pledged Rogers to the appointment 
of every Cabinet member he had to appoint, except 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and the Attorney 
General. I hung to those myself, for I knew I 
would need them if we won. I promised four am- 
bassadorships. I O. K.'d slates for federal ofEces 
in uninstructed States. I made a bargain that tied 
me down to seeing to it that the Committee on 
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Privileges and Elections in the Senate would not un- 
seat a certain person who desired a seat therein, 
could get it from the legislature he controlled, but 
was not so sure the Senate would admit him, be- 
cause of a few flaws — or fissures — in his char- 
acter. I handed out money in wads. All comers 
got something. I had no time to assay motives, or 
consider values. I paid everybody for fear I should, 
unwittingly, refuse some one who might be of use 
to me. I sat in that room eighteen hours a day, re- 
ceiving reports from scouts, seeing colleagues, bluff- 
ing the opposition, plotting, contriving and spending 
— spending — spending. As soon as I got a man 
I needed I put a watch over him to make sure he 
would remain on my side. 

The newspapers screamed my claims; the bands 
marched and countermarched ; the crowds in the lob- 
bies sweated and struggled for buttons and badges, 
and admission tickets; the bars became infernos of 
drivelling discussion; the typewriters clicked unceas- 
ingly ; boys rushed in with telegrams, and rushed out 
with answers; reporters made flying wedges to in- 
vestigate every rumour ; and I discovered that one of 
my principal difSculties was to supply enough tokens 
for the sturdy breasts of my fellow citizens in order 
that they might vari-colour themselves to show their 
unswerving allegiance to our cause. We are a 
democratic people, *and opposed to titles, and all the 
pifile of rank and its outward and visible emblems — 
we say — but there is no people in the world so keen 
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to stick badges and buttons, and signs and insignia on 
themselves as our people. Every man tries to get 
some symbol on himself that will distinguish him 
from his fellows. It has always seemed to me that 
for diluted, futile, idiotic, imitation snobbery Amer- 
icans are the worst on earth. 

Qn the night before the convention opened I had 
enough votes, and I knew that when the swing began 
I would get many more. No person can see the 
bandwagon coming so quickly as an uninstructed dele- 
gate to a national convention. I had bought every- 
body who could be bought, promised everything that 
could be promised, and I was done. I knew those 
with whom I didn't deal, and the favourite son con- 
tingents, would fall in line. There would be but one 
ballot, and Rogers would be nominated before we 
got to Pennsylvania on that. The favourite sons 
were expiring in their headquarters with loud groans, 
with many angry voices directed at me and many im- 
precations against my methods. They threatened to 
take matters to the floor of the convention. That 
didn't worry me. I had a phalanx there who would 
have nominated Rogers if it had been proved to 
them on the floor that Rogers had murdered his 
mother. They were held together by the gigantic 
power of self interest. If they performed as agreed 
there would be reward for them. I offered most, 
and, consequently, they were mine to do with what I 
willed. If any other person could have offered 
more a lot of those patriotic gentlemen would have 
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flopped like trained seals, but nobody could. I had 
raised the limit to the sky, and I was master of the 
situation. However, I took no chances. I kept 
them all herded up. 



CHAPTER XVII 



PUTTING ON THE SHOW 



CONVENTION details were all decided 
upon. The Honourable Peter McGrew, 
a silver-tongued orator who was willing 
to support us for the pleasing prospect of 
a brief fame in the newspapers, was to make the key- 
note speech. I had the Honourable Peter up to see 
me on the Monday night before the convention 
opened, and listened to his key-noting. Peter was 
silver-tongued, but he was pewter-headed, to some 
extent. He declaimed the usual platitudes in a 
satisfactory manner, but a yard or two before his 
grandiose peroration he threw in a few extraneous 
remarks about the necessity for our party to purge 
itself before the people of the freely-made charge 
that conventions were often controlled by delegates 
from the rotten-boroughs of the South, where there 
was nothing but a name to our party. He advocated 
a close scrutiny of and a radical reform in Southern 
representation. 

"What?" I screamed. "What? Why, you 
idiot, what do you mean by that ? " 

" I express the sentiments of the better element 
in our party,'* he replied, with great dignity. 
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"You do, do you? Well, you cut that out! 
Cut it outl Don't you dare say a word about 
Southern representation, or anything that has the 
slightest bearing on it Here, give me that manu- 
script." 

I took it and slashed away two or three pages, 
while the Honourable Peter looked at me in astonish- 
ment. 

" McGrew,'* I said, " Fll revise this further for 
you and add a paragraph or two. You come back 
in two hours." 

I called in Talbot and told him to go over the 
thing, and make it innocuous, but resounding, and to 
add something along lines I indicated. He did so, 
and the Honourable Peter was forced to sit up all 
that night re-learning his piece. 

I had picked my chairmen for the various com- 
mittees, and my committee members to represent the 
States I controlled. The chairmen were tried and 
true citizens, whom no favour — except mine — 
swayed, and no fear — except of me — awed. 
They would obey orders. I gave the man who was 
to be chairman of the resolutions committee the 
draft of the platform, instructing him as to the vital 
things, that must remain in, and marking plainly the 
paragraphs that had been put in for trading pur- 
poses, to be taken out in a spirit of compromise and 
fair play with the semi-radicals, and the favourite-son 
crowd. The backbone of the platform was to stay 
— - the paragraphs about Protection, business, and the 
encouragement of the same. The rest of it was 
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junk, and I wasn't averse to any reasonable change 
or new plank. There was to be a full and free dis- 
cussion, but I was to have the final word. 

The temporary roll was to be made the permanent 
roll. I saw to that when I made up the credentials 
committee. The permanent chairman was to be 
Freeman, who had a cold nerve, a convenient con- 
science, never lost his head, and understood exactly 
what he was to do, which was to jam the nomination 
of Rogers through that assemblage of free and un« 
trammelled citizens in convention assembled to ex- 
ecute the will and bidding of their various sovereign 
States, and the likewise free and untrammelled voters 
therein. 

At midnight Pliny arrived to make his final report. 
" Everything's set, boss," he said. 

"Who's the woman?" 

" Oh, an actress I found." 

** What's the plan?" 

** I've got her a seat in the front row of the 
balcony, facing the stage. When the cheering be- 
gins after McGrew mentions the name of our peer- 
less candidate, she's going to perform. I figure we 
can hold that cheer about twenty minutes, with the 
plant I've made for it. She will be dressed in red, 
-and have a red hat, and a red parasol. When I give 
her the sign she'll hop up, as if this great demon- 
stration had made her plumb crazy, lean over the 
balcony, and begin waving that red parasol and yip- 
ping for Rogers. She's a peach, and I figure after 
they see her she will prolong the cheers ten minutes 
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or so. IVe got it fixed to have her come down on 
the stage when the novelty of the balcony perform- 
ance begins to wear off. Then she can wave her 
red umbrel' up there and help keep it going ten min- 
utes more. She knows her lines to teU the re- 
porters." 

'* How much will this display of spontaneous 
feminine enthusiasm cost? '' I asked. 

'* I told her if she pulls it right Td give her a 
hundred." 

"WeU, what else?" 

'^ Jepson, in the Iowa bunch, will rush out after 
it has been going about thirty minutesi grab the Iowa 
standard and begin the parade around the hall. I've 
fixed ten or twelve other men, in other delegations to 
follow him, and the rest of the boys will fall in. 
The band has the right music cues — ^ My Country 
'Tis of Thee ' at the psychological moment. Then 
* Dixie ; ' then * The Star Spangled Banner.' We'll 
get a rip-roaring parade of the standards all right. 
I have given two hundred shouters tickets that 
scatter them around the hall, and they will whoop 
it up for Rogers for an hour. If necessary, for five 
dollars apiece. All our boys will have flags to wave. 
The flags are in the hall now. We've put a big 
picture of Rogers on one of the flags back of the 
rostrum unbeknown to anybody but the local com- 
mittee. I had to rough-house the locals to get that 
over. At the right time Johnny Persons will pull 
the string and down will come that big flag with 
the mug of our peerless leader on it, and that'll 
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keep 'em stirred up a while more. Everything's 
set." 

" How about the prayers ? " 

** Fixed those, too. Popular Roman Catholic 
priest to open first session ; Methodist bishop, second 
session; Jewish rabbi, third session, and if necessary 
Presbyterian divine, fourth session. Won't be any 
more sessions than that, but if there are will get an 
Episcopalian, and a Lutheran." 

** We promised these local people we'd hold the 
convention in session three days when they put up 
the money for expenses." 

"Well, that's all right First session for tem- 
porary organisation and to let McGrew get his 
speech off his chest, and appoint committees ; second 
session next day, for the credentials committee and 
the resolutions committee will sit all night, chewing 
on the permanent roll and the platform and chuck- 
ing those kickers out for the last time. Second day, 
permanent organisation, nominating speeches, and 
nominations. Possibly recess for night session. 
Third day, vice president, appoint new national 
committee and so forth. All fixed." 

" Pliny," I said, " it looks to me as if there was 
going to be a remarkable outburst of spontaneous 
enthusiasm over there in that hall about fifteen min- 
utes to eleven — a terrific, impulsive, unforced, 
voluntary tribute to the commanding qualities of 
James Jason Rogers." 

" Seems so," Pliny replied. " If nothing bogs 
down we'll put on quite a show. I — " 
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He w^s interrupted by the entrance of young 
Martin, one. of my lieutenants. He was pop-eyed 
with excitement. 

" Chief," he stuttered, " they are going to try to 
put one over on you to-morrow." 

"Who is?" 

"The other fellows. They have it all fixed to 
stampede the convention away from you to Car- 
rothers. Old Enders has been working on it for 
a week." 

Pliny made a gesture of utter weariness, and I 
laughed. 

" Son," I said, " let me tell you something. If 
any stampeding is to be done over there Fm going 
to do it. Now, you mark what I say: It is easy 
enough to stampede the spectators at a national con- 
vention, but there's no sudi thing as stampeding the 
delegates. Those boys would sit there for ten days 
and let the shouting and cheering roll and rock 
around them without any feeling of interest, and 
bored stiff. They are there for a particular pur- 
pose, and they will cheer for their man, and be calm 
as Quakers while the cheering for the other fellow 
is going on. They are roped, tied, and branded, 
and Old Cato Enders knows it, too. All he is do- 
ing is trying to make a last play to force something 
out of me. You go to bed and be on hand in the 
morning to escort the woman in red from the balcony 
to the stage, after she has been so picturesquely in- 
spired to her enthusiasm and done the first part of 
her stunt." 
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"One thing more," said Pliny, as Martin went 
out, crestfallen. " I can't find Henry Clay Custis 
to save my life." 

" What's he hiding out for? " 

" Oh, you know as well as I do." 

" We won't need him the first day. Keep after 
him." 

Just then a boy came in with a card. 

"Here he is now," I said, and the courtly and 
dignified H. C. Custis entered. 

" Good evenin'. Senator, and Mr. Peters, good 
evenin'," he chanted, using his softest and most 
musical Southern accent. 

We nodded and waited. 

" I reckon I can be brief with you, Senator. I 
know you're tired. Things look right smart for our 
candidate, I'm told." 

" They do." 

" Well, Senator, I have a little matter I want to 
ask you about. One of our boys down in Alabama 
is desirous of bein' Minister to Spain, very desirous 
of it. Can you help him? I would consider it 
quite a favour — quite a favour." 

" I think that might be arranged, provided — " 

"Provided what, sir?" 

" Provided the State of Alabama yields to the 
State of James Jason Rogers when the roll call for 
nominations beg^s. That's what you have to offer, 
isn't it? " 

" Well, sir, since you put it that blunt way, I sup- 
pose it may be what I had in mind. You see, Sena- 
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tor, there's quite a strife among the candidates for 
that advantage of a first nominating speech, and be- 
ing as Alabama has no candidate of her own, I felt 
that maybe you would consider our yielding to you 
as a sufficient remuneration for this triflin' diplomatic 
post one of our boys desires. I felt — " 

" All right, Custis," I said. " All right. You 
can have the job. We'll consider it settled. Ala* 
bama will yield to us ? You agree ? '' 

*' Certainly, my dear Senator, although it will be 
very hard to oppose the wishes of one of my oldest 
and most valued friends who desire Alabama to 
yield to them. Very hard, indeed, Senator." 

*^ Sure," I said, '^ but they can't make your man 
Minister of Spain, or Minister of Liberia, or any- 
where else." 

" Possibly not — possibly not. Then we'll con- 
sider it arranged, shall we, my dear Senator 7 " 

" I'll do my part." 

** Good evenin', gentlemen. Rest assured that 
the grand old State of Alabama will be honoured in 
yieldin' in so glorious a cause as this; honoured, sir, 
honoured." 

" Good night." 

As he elaborately bowed his way out I looked at 
Pliny and Pliny looked at me. We both laughed. 

" All unfinished business is now transacted," said 
Pliny. 

'' It is. It is; and to-morrow the sovereign will 
of the people will be expressed, and on the day fol- 
lowing those to whom they have delegated their 
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authority will rise and exerdse that authority in the 
patriotic, unselfish, exalted manner for which we 
have laboriously arranged the details. Let's take 
a drink, and go to bed" 



CHAPTER XVIII 



THE WOMAN IN RED 



THE convention hall was flag-bedecked and 
bunting wound until it was all red, white 
and blue. Pictures of former leaders of 
our party hung in appropriate places on 
the walls. Back of the rostrum there was furled a 
huge flag, which was to do its part. The crowd be- 
gan arriving early, filling in the seats behind and on 
the sides of the square blocked off for the delegates 
and alternates. A great band far up under the 
roof, at the end of the hall opposite the rostrum, 
played the popular airs of the period. 

The seats for the delegates were marked by 
standards, each bearing the name of a State. In 
front, and at the sides of the rostrum were the rows 
of press seats, filled early with the correspondents. 
Underneath the rostrum there was a vast telegraph 
office, with scores of operators sending descriptive 
dispatches to all parts of the country, written by the 
men in the press section. The spectators crowded 
gaily in, and by eleven o'clock most of the seats were 
filled, except the block to be used by the delegates, 
which made a big, rectangular brown splotch in the 

middle that was surrounded by the kaleidoscope of 
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the spectators. It looked like a dock projecting out 
into a rippling, and gorgeous sea, for the dress and 
hats of the women gave a multi-coloured phase to it, 
and the thousands of waving fans supplied the un- 
dulatory effect. 

The delegates began arriving about half-past 
eleven. When a noted party man appeared he was 
applauded, if he came alone so he could be recog- 
nised, and most of the noted party men were ex- 
tremely careful not to allow their identities to be 
merged in a crowd. They chose their entrances for 
auspicious moments when they could be seen, and 
bowed and smiled to the applause that greeted them. 
At noon the Chairman of the National Committee 
rapped for order and the priest made his prayer. 
The chairman introduced the Honourable Peter Mc- 
Grew, who was formally chosen for temporary chair- 
man and who advanced to the edge of the platform, 
waited for his applause, and proceeded to silver* 
tongue his key-note resonantly. 

Few besides the Honourable Peter, Talbot, and 
myself knew that along in the latter half of his 
speech there would occur an eruption that would 
make the country think James Jason Rogers was to 
be nominated by acclamation in just a few minutes. 
Talbot put a paragraph in McGrew's speech that 
had the name of Rogers in it. The reason for that 
was this : The first demonstration at a convention is 
the demonstration that gets the publicity. After 
three or four of these wild hurrahs have been set in 
motion the reporters are bored, and refer to them 
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only casually; but they are fresh and eager on their 
first day, and want copy, and picture stuff, and they 
voluminously and enthusiastically describe an episode 
that on the second day wouldn't get fifty words. 

McGrew rolled out his platitudes, stopping at ap- 
propriate intervals for applause. After half an 
hour or so he took a long breath, squared his 
shoulders, and shouted : ** We are met here to name 
a standard bearer who shall lead us to glorious 
victory in November next. Whether our choice 
shall fall on that gallant soldier, eminent statesman, 
upright partisan and conunanding figure, James 
Jason Rogers — " 

Pliny jumped to the edge of the stage and swung 
his arms. Whoop-whoop-whoop-eee-ee-issimus I 
Away they went. Our shouters yipped and yelled. 
Our delegates stood up and cheered. The specta- 
tors, liking noise and affected by the apparent en- 
thusiasm, joined vociferously in. The hall rocked 
with the clamour of it. The cheers rose and fell, 
rose and fell, died out in one part of the hall, to be 
started in another. Ten minutes — fifteen minutes 
— seventeen minutes — and it was getting a bit thin. 
Then Pliny fluttered a handkerchief, and, up in front, 
on the second balcony, appeared a woman dressed 
in vivid red, with a red parasol — the reddest para- 
sol I ever saw. She leaned over and shrilled: 
" Rogers and Prosperity I — Rogers and Prosperity 1 
Rogers I — Rogers I — James J. Rogers,^' and 
swung her parasol up and down like a baton. In 
half a minute the crowd had caught the cadence and 
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joined with her in it. She waved her paraiol — 
waved it — waved it, and making a most effective 
picture. That stimulation prolonged the cheering 
for seven minutes more. 

Then, as it was dying out, the band blared into 
'* America *' and down came the big flag with the 
picture of Rogers on it. That started them again. 
Jepson, who had been sitting quietly in the Iowa 
section, jumped up, jerked the Iowa standard from 
its socket, pushed into the centre aisle, flourishing 
the standard and yelling like a Comanche. Others 
took standards. Jepson started a parade, and the 
others followed, weaving in and out among the dele- 
gates and shouting : " Rogers — Rogers — James J. 
Rogers '' while the woman in red whom Martin had 
rushed to the rostrum, waved her parasol up and 
down, up and down, and shrieked in the ecstasy of a 
well-simulated excitement. 

That turbulent performance was not the first 
similar demonstration at a convention, of course, but 
it was the flrst carefully-organised spontaneous burst 
of diagrammed enthusiasm that lasted for more than 
half an hour. It worked out in a most gratifying 
manner. The whole writing contingent in the press 
seats, fresh, eager, needing descriptive stuff, for the 
news of what the convention would do had been dis- 
counted, wrote their journalistic heads off about it. 
The woman in red was the feature. They tele- 
graphed yards about her, describing her as the '' wife 
of a well-known Rogers partisan, interested equally 
with her husband in the success of that candidate. 
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ardendy for the cause,'' who had been overcome by 
her emotions, and had impulsively leaped into the 
arena when she could restrain herself no longer, and 
who rubescently dominated a most remarkable pic- 
ture — became the " crimson centre of a carnival of 
clamour,'' as one artist in words put it. She remem- 
bered her lines perfectly when the reporters sought 
her, as they did the minute she reached the rostrum. 

We had columns about it in the afternoon papers, 
and columns more next morning — acres of slabber 
— and the artists drew pictures of the fascinating, 
and rubefacient, creature who swayed this great 
gathering of practical men, while the lady writers 
drowned her with adjectives, and submerged her with 
gush. The effect of all this to make the nomination 
of Rogers seem certain to outsiders, for the public 
fails to discriminate between noise and votes in a 
convention. I began to get telegrams from citizens, 
in various parts of the country, who had been doubt- 
ful, but now were eager to climb aboard, and who 
hoped I would not be insensible to the fact that they 
always were with me, in their hearts, and were, at 
the moment of communicating, cheering lustily for 
Rogers, Prosperity and Paxton — especially for 
Paxton. I told Pliny to give the woman in red two 
hundred dollars. She earned it. 

I never did ask McGrew what the other fellows 
said to him about that Rogers interpolation, for I 
didn't care. McGrew was left to defend himself, 
but I learned one thing: The Honourable Peter went 
down tp bis grave firm in the opinion that that 
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demonstration was a tribute to the eloquence and 
dramatic quality of his speech. What It really was 
never oozed into him. The vainest man is a pro- 
fessional orator, not even excluding a professional 
actor, which, by the way, is what the professional 
orator is — an acton 

The credentials committee went through the 
formal motions of rehearing some of the contests, 
and, in one case, to avoid trouble, gave the seated 
delegates and the contestants half a vote each; but 
not until I had been consulted as to whether this 
concession for harmony would interfere with the 
general result. The resolutions committee sat all 
night listening to reformers, radicals, sore-heads, 
grafters and many others who had designs on the 
platform. They stuck in everything that seemed to 
have even a remote chance of catching a vote, and 
would not embarrass us ; but they held rigidly to the 
text of my essential parts of it So far as we were 
concerned big business could combine the whole coun- 
try into a trust and we would be complacent, even 
helpful. 

There was a lot of flub-dub, and noise, and piffle 
about the rest of it, but no deviation from our 
programme. Freeman introduced a few wrinkles in 
Czaring that would have been received with loud 
acclaim at the Tzarskoye Selo. We had another big 
demonstration when the principal nominating speech 
was made for Rogers, Alabama having yielded first 
place to us, a new Minister to Spain thereby coming 
into being. We had the votes. Three hopeless 
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candidates were hopelessly put in nomination against 
usy but we smashed them flat. At four-forty o^dock, 
on the afternoon of the second day, James Jason 
Rogers became the nominee of his party for the 
Presidency, and I called up Robert A. Broad on the 
long distance telephone. 

** Broad/' I said, *' Rogers has just been nomi- 
nated.'* 

*' Glad to hear it ; glad to hear it. Congratulate 
you. Good-bye.'* 

** Hold on I " I shouted, almost loudly enough to 
be heard without a telephone. *' Wait a minute I " 

**Wait a minute? What for? What d'ye 
want ? Huh I What d'ye want ? " 

** I am coming to see you in a few days." 

" What for? Rogers is nominated, ain't he? " 

''Yes, but he isn't elected. And I want to see 
you." 

"Huh," I heard. "Huh I Huhl" Then he 
hung up the receiver. 

About all that was left was the vice-presidential 
nomination. I was in favor of allowing the con- 
vention to decide that, thinking the delegates might 
have some united opinion on the subject, but th<« rest 
of my organisation would not consent. They said 
I must finish the job. 

There were half a dozen candidates. The first 
rule that applies in selecting a candidate for vice- 
president is that he must be right geographically. 
If he has money that is an added attraction. As 
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Rogers came from the West, we must pick a man 
from some doubtful State in the East. Old Cato 
Enders, who never overlooked an opportunity, had a 



t 

I candidate. 



^^ I think," said Cato to me, *^ that inasmuch as 
you have named your man, I should have a say about 
second place." 

" Who's your man? " I asked. 

" Dickson. He's right politically. He's right 
geographically, and I have positive assurances he will 
contribute liberally for the honour." 

"HowliberaUy?" 

" Oh, very liberally." 

" Be definite. Will he give half a million? " 

** Good God, no 1 He'll give a hundred thou- 
sand." 

" Not enough." 

** Two hundred thousand." 

" That's more like it. And who'll get the money 
— your organisation ? " 

" Certainly." 

^^ Good afternoon, Senator Enders, I am very busy 
just now." 

Old Cato glared balefuUy at me as he went out. 
For three hours I canvassed the claims of various 
aspirants. Then Old Cato came back. 

^^ Would a hundred and fifty thousand be any in- 
ducement — the money to go to the treasurer of the 
National Committee ? " he asked. 

^^ Endersi" I said, ^^ I suppose I shouldn't mind a 
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hold-out of fifty thousand for your State organisa- 
tion. You give Janes the hundred and fifty by mid* 
night, and I'll name Dickson." 

Janes, reported that he had the money, and next 
day Dickson was nominated in a perfunctory, lifeless 
session, not attended by half the delegates. The 
new National Committee was selected, and that night 
I was named as its chairman, which put the campaign 
in my hands. I left for New York next day, and 
stopped off to see Rogers. He was calm and com- 
placent. He seemed to think that virtue had re- 
ceived its due reward. 



CHAPTER XIX 



FOR THEIR OWN GOOD 



JANES, the treasurer of the National Com- 
mittee, was an Interesting person. He 
looked like a butler, talked like a deacon, 
dressed like an undertaker, and could twist the 
reluctant dollar out of the coy contributor with more 
unction, and less mercy, than any politician I have 
ever known. He had no compassion. When he 
went out after campaign funds he didn't come back 
until he had secured campaign funds. He knew 
politics backwards, had a card index of the men who 
had derived benefits from either our party's legisla- 
tion, or lack of it, and he was remorseless. He was 
honest, accounted for every penny, and had his only 
joy in life when he was running a multi-mlUionaire 
through the wringer. He was quiet, secretive, dis- 
creet as discretion, and safe as a church. He never 
told anything. And he never overlooked anybody. 
He tapped his sources scientifically. He made 
federal employes give their percentages. He was 
death on postmasters. He was a most valuable 
adjunct. 

I insisted that Rogers must remain in his home 
city. I gave him some clerks and stenographers, and 
put Talbot on guard over him, to see that he was not 
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annoyed, and that he did not annoy. I had no idea 
of letting Rogers go campaigning, although I knew 
he loved it. I glued him to his home town, telling 
him it was much more dignified to stay there and 
receive people than to go out and be received. I 
promised him that later in the campaign he might 
possibly go to some of the big cities and speak, and 
while I know he protested inwardly, he acquiesced 
gravely but pleasantly and staid right there. 

I made preparations to establish my headquarters, 
and then we marked time, waiting for the opposition. 
They re-nominated their man. That made the issue 
a clean cut one between us. Rogers stood for the 
return to the protective principle, and our opponents 
were pat on tariflf-for-revenue-only. Money was 
plentiful. I had an ejaculatory session with Broad, 
and he provided a second million, but I observed 
that he tied some strings on this, in the way of con- 
ditions to be met, and definite assurances to be given. 

I mentioned these requirements to Rogers, but he 
wasn't interested. He was preparing his speech of 
acceptance, and, that was a masterpiece. It was as 
universal as daylight, and while it was committal, it 
was also non-committal. It stood for what we stood 
for, but it gave no offence to any person who might 
desire to stand with us. It was eloquent and em- 
phatic; conciliatory and convincing; partisan and 
propitiatory ; held out hope to the oppressed, but did 
not condemn their oppressors; juggled with the 
classes and the masses, and kept them both in the 
air expertly; was conservatively radical, and radi* 
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cally conservative ; absolved all enemies of the party, 
and blessed all friends. It was a wonder. After I 
heard that speech I was sure that James Jason 
Rogers would be a useful President — a very useful 
President, indeed — provided I could use him. 

That consideration was of the future. My pres- 
ent job was to elect him. Before my time national 
committees spent a million or so in a Presidential 
campaign, and were lucky to get that much to spend. 
I had already disposed of almost a million in my 
preliminaries, and I had another million credit, and 
the hundred and fifty thousand of Dickson's. We 
totted up. With the first lot Janes secured, I had, 
roughly, about a million and a half with which to 
begin operations. Begin, is right. I had no idea 
of restricting myself to that sum, or anything like 
that sum. I knew the only way I could win it was 
by educating the people. They already had their 
primary instruction, and I determined to establish a 
university, with a full course, and shove the entire 
proletariat through in the five months I had for ac- 
tive work. 

Organising was easy. All I had to do was to in- 
crease the size of the units of the machine I had used 
for nominating purposes. I expanded my publicity 
bureau ten tunes, and put half of it in the eastern 
headquarters, and half of it in the western. I tight- 
ened my grip on the newspapers, and I went into the 
market for every available additional medium for 
publicity. I spent days and days listening to grafters 
of all sorts, who had schemes, ranging from a man 
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who wanted to project the magic words ^^ Rogers and 
Prosperity *' on the clouds each night, and send up 
flocks of balloons bearing that symbol, to vaudeidUe 
singers who would sing Rogers songs for so much 
per week. We got enough lithographs of Rogers 
to fill Lake Erie, and enough buttons to fill Lake 
Superior. 

We opened a Speakers' Bureau that coralled every 
available man who had the power of connected 
thought while he was on his feet '. — ^ and some who 
had not — and sent this army of spell-binders to 
all four quarters of the country — professional 
spell-binders who worked for so much per night — 
amateur spell-binders, who worked for their expenses 
— politicians, and statesmen whom I forced out for 
the party loyalty of it, but most of whom collected 
good wages in one way or another, just the same. 
We sent them about in special trains, in private cars, 
on local trains, on freight trains. We had them on 
horseback and on foot I have often regretted that 
the automobile industry was in its infancy then, or 
we would have used automobiles, and if there had 
been flying machines there also would have been a 
corps of aviating orators, you may be sure of that 
rd like to run another campaign, so I might be able 
to utilise these modern improvements. Think what 
I might do with moving pictures I 

Song writers wrote songs for us. Musicians com- 
posed music for us. Play-writers constructed plays 
for us. We harmonised James Jason Rogers, iHisual- 
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ised him, dramatised him, always comiecting him 
with that magic word " Prosperity." We put his 
face in every window we could reach, pasted it on 
every dead wall, filled the newspapers with it. That 
calm, complacent set of features became the chief 
decoration of all our hoardings; that face became 
a household word, as P. A. M cGinnis, who was in 
charge of our Celtic section, said. And every morn- 
ing our press bureau put out the definite claim that 
we would win, and every evening that claim was 
reiterated. We used no ifs, nor buts. We asserted 
victory, sweeping and tremendous, and stuck to it 
from the first day. 

We established Italian bureaus, German bureaus, 
Slavonic bureaus, Scandinavian bureaus; negro bu- 
reaus ; and if there was any publisher of a paper in 
a foreign tongue, including Greek, Yiddish} and 
Hungarian, who did not derive a subsidy from me 
to keep alive his firm conviction that the election of 
James Jason Rogers would be of inestimable benefit 
to his countrymen, he overlooked a chance. I 
bought them all. We had college sections — women 
sections — old soldier sections — fraternal sections 
— religious sections — actor sections — and each 
section gave employment to earnest citizens whose 
hearts were in the cause, but who felt their efforts 
merited a weekly check in addition to the proud and 
patriotic consciousness of duty well performed. I 
hired ministers, and I hired burglars. I played no 
favourites. Every man who could show me even 
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a ghost of a way where he might be useful got on the 
pay-roll. There never was such an advertising cam- 
paigUi and never will be again. 

One cute little contrivance was the college section. 
I never knew it, but it developed that, early in his 
life James Jason Rogers graduated from a Western 
college, and belonged to a fraternity. Well, before 
I finished with that college section I learned a few 
things. One is that this earth is literally cumbered 
with men who have no other distinction than that 
they attained a degree at some college or university. 
Their development stopped at the exact moment 
when they were dubbed A.B., or Q.X., or whatever 
they were dubbed, and they spend all their time talk- 
ing about the '^ glorious class of such-a-year *' or 
^^ our dear, old alma mater.'^ That is their occupa- 
tion — being a college man. 

Likewise, no matter how Inconspicuous a frater- 
nity may be when a one-time member of it gets into 
the limelight he invariably discovers that most of the 
people in the city directories of our leading cities, and 
on the polling lists in our smaller places are frater- 
nity brothers with him. They came up out of the 
high grass in all parts of the habitable globe to re- 
mind Rogers that they took the same obligation he 
did, and knew the mystic grip and the secret pass- 
word, and fraternally to inquire what were the 
chances for preferment, in the name of the sacred old 
frat? Lord, I'm glad I didn't go to college. If I 
had, Central Park wouldn't have held all the broth- 
ers I would have been forced to employ. 
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We were well squared away by the first of August. 
Our spell-binders were devastating the empyrean in 
all parts of the country, and our publicity bureaus 
were producing claims and copy by the mile. Our 
various sections were trying to justify the expense 
of them, and most of the badge, button, lithograph, 
printing, and other similar contracts were let. I had 
spent my time in this work of organisation, for I 
long before had discovered that in politics if you 
want a thing done — not well, but in any sort of 
fashion — you must do it yourself. 

It is entirely without the scope, and beneath the 
dignity of a man you hire to do political work, to 
do political work. He considers, in almost every 
case, that he is retained because of his influence. 
He willingly advises, and more willingly — even 
eagerly — criticises, but as soon as he gets on a po- 
litical pay-roll he becomes a statesman. I desire to 
make the broad, inclusive statement, that there is 
more all-around, general inefficiency, and lack of in- 
terest in anything but the salary check, in a national 
headquarters than anywhere else. You should have 
seen my aggregation of has-beens, and never-wases, 
and hopes-to-bes and other political riff-raff thrust 
on me by politicians who thus fulfilled obligations 
they had. I held a sack as big as the Gulf of Mex- 
ico in that regard. 

Details settled, I took my first big survey of the 
country. I had sent Pliny Peters to scout in the 
doubtful States. He had brought back the news. 
In general, things looked good, but there were some 
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sore spots. Old Cato Enders wasn't toting straight, 
and there were difficulties in the Middle West, and 
on the Pacific Coast. There was some harmonising 
to be done. There were some bruises made at the 
convention to be salved. 

Besides, I needed money. Janes had been col- 
lecting diligently, and had had fair success, but, for 
all that, I had mapped out expenditures that far ex- 
ceeded what was in sight. I sent for Uncle Lemuel 
Sterry. 

*' Lem," I said, " how are your ideas about money 
— wide and handsome, or narrow and constricted? '* 

" Depends on whose money you refer to. Do you 
mean my personal money, or somebody else's 
money?" 

" Well, speaking generally, I mean other people's 
money — the kind of money handled by our friends 
down in the lower end of New York, for example." 

^' I watch them spend it with entire equanimity." 

" Then you have no compunctions over helping me 
separate them from another large gob of it? Am 
I correct?" 

" Entirely so." 

'^ That being the case, let us resolve ourselves into 
a board of strategy and plan an assault in force." 

" Can't Janes reach them ? " he asked. 

'' I suppose so, but there's no merit in that, from 
my view. If Janes goes to them they will contribute 
in the usual amount and in the usual restricted man- 
ner. Now, I have milked them for two millions 
already, and that is only fifty per cent of the milk- 
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ing I intend to do ; maybe only thirty-three per cent., 
but I know that before I can do any more milking 
I must get them so they will stand. Every time one 
of them sees me now he runs across the street" 

" Broad doesn't, does he? " 

" I've kept away from Broad. He is the big 
bonanza, and I don't want to hit him until I can 
smash him with a pile-driver." 

" Well, what do you want me to do? " 

" Go down in the Street and get me every detail 
you can about the big projects they have in mind — 
the big ones I Find out all the advance information 
there is. Get figures showing prospective profits, if 
possible. I know they've got astounding operations 
in mind, for if they hadn't I never would have been 
able to get as much as I have. Don't let them sus- 
pect, and when you have found out, we'll form a 
plan." 

Uncle Lemuel meditated. 

'^ Seems like a rotten thing to do," he said, '* but 
if we get to thinking over the putrescence of politics 
we'll retire to monasteries. Besides, Bill - 

"What is it?" 

" It's for their own good." 
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CHAPTER XX 



BILLIONS IN SIGHT 



THE routine for Rogers was definitely es- 
tablished. While I had no compunctions 
over making a circus display of him — 
advertising him and our policies — in all 
parts of the country outside of his home city, I was 
extremely careful to create and preserve an attitude 
of dignified receptivity for him at the point of per- 
sonal contact. One section of my organisation, 
headed by Talbot, and working at Rogers' home, 
arranged for all his appearances and all his speeches. 
We organised pilgrimages, sent delegations of prom- 
inent citizens journeying to him, in order that they 
might meet him, and hear the well-modulated and 
carefully-considered words of wisdom that fell from 
his lips, revised for the press, in each instance, by the 
canny Talbot, who never let a word get out that 
would lose a vote or create a wrong impression. 

Rogers was tractable. He refused to listen to 
men who wanted place for themselves. He main- 
tained a skilful, detached, impersonal relation to- 
wards me and all my works — in public. In private, 
he was keenly interested, and I often slipped down 

to his home on the night tram, and discussed condi- 
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tions with him. He had advice, and suggestionSi 
but he kept himself free from knowledge of my bar- 
gains for support. He didn't want to know any 
more than he had to know, and I didn't want him to, 
either. 

'' Senator," he said to me one day, *' shall I be 
elected?*' 

" I think so," I replied. " It is a little too early 
to say positively. Reports are good, but there is 
much to do. I not only want to elect you, but to 
elect you so overwhelmingly that there can be no 
criticism of our procedure after we get in office. I 
want to make this a popular uprising, not merely a 
political victory, on a narrow margin." 

He sat and drummed on the table with his fingers. 
I smoked my cigar and watched him. 

" Senator," he said, after a minute or two, " if I 
am elected I shall make a reasonably expert Presi- 
dent, because of my knowledge of the mechanics of 
government due to my long service in the House of 
Representatives. A large amount of the difficulties 
many Presidents have had in the White House has 
arisen because while they were able and patriotic 
men, they were not versed In the ways things are 
done in Washington, and friction necessarily came 
while they were learning. I shall be a partisan 
President because I believe in partisanship in its 
best sense. I shall be an organisation President be- 
cause I know that I would not have been possible 
without organisation, and because united and unified 
effort is better than personal direction. I shall be 
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an honest President to the extent of my abilities and 
lights, but — '' 

He rose, put his hands on my shoulders and looked 
squarely in my eyes. 

*' I shall never forget my obligations to you. Rest 
assured of that/' 

I went back to my work all keyed up. I had no 
intention of asking Rogers to do anything that wasn't 
necessary, and within the strict limits of propriety, 
as I viewed it I sort of pledged myself to keep him 
clear as far as I could, but I shivered a little over 
the thought that there might come a time when he 
would have to perform for the benefit of those pirates 
who supplied the funds for his campaign. How- 
ever, I soon dismissed that from my mind. It was 
not time to think of such things. Even if I desired 
to, I couldn't quit, and I had no intention of doing 
anything but keeping every compact I had made. 
Still, the thought of Broad, and his gigantic schemes, 
gave me a sort of a chill. 

The concluding phase of the campaign was at 
hand. The advertising features were all arranged 
for. It astonished even me, who paid for it, to see 
what a quantity of enthusiasm we had created for 
this man. Personally, he meant nothing to the great 
mass of the people, for he was not a man to inspire 
sentimental attraction, but, politically, and as a 
bringer of prosperity, he was pedestalled and subli- 
mated. It was merely the working of the oldest 
truth in the world — the truth of self-interest. I 
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had, through my advertising, created the opinion that 
if Rogers was elected times would be better. That 
meant, reduced to the personal equation, that indi- 
viduals expected to be in easier case. They thought 
they would have more money. I was bartering them 
hope for votes. 

My methods were not new. They were more 
extensive. [That was all. I was operating on a 
colossal scale. Where others had been retail I was 
wholesale. Bigness imparts novelty and importance 
with our people. When a man raises ten acres of 
wheat it is commonplace. When he raises ten thou- 
sand it is news. Moreover, although we talk know- 
ingly of big things we do not comprehend them. It 
never occurred to the political writers who were put- 
ting out yards and yards of fact and fiction about me, 
and my campaign, to solve the problems and preten- 
sions of it on the basis of its elaboration of ordinary 
methods. They sought for the ulterior. Not find- 
ing the ulterior they invented it. I worked on the 
simple, and effective, process of buying what I 
needed. They didn't grasp that. They made me 
a strategist instead of a merchant. 

Peletiah Mortor came in one day, removed his 
wool hat — he always wore a wool hat — a wool 
hat is common-peoplish — and walked around my 
desk, viewing me from every angle, but saying noth- 
ing. 

" What's the object of the parade? '' I asked him. 

" Oh, nothin' — nothin'. I was merely takin' a 
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close view of the modern successor to Machiavelli, 
Talleyrand, Disraeli, Richelieu, Pitt, Danton, Napo- 
leon, and Julius Caesar." 

" Meaning me?" 

** Meanin^ you. Have a seegar." 

'' I will, if you take it out of the cigar case you 
carry in your inside pocket, and not out of your vest 
pocket." 

He laughed. 

"Know that vest-pocket brand, do ye? That's 
my home brand — fine, domestic cabbagerio, made 
right in my own city, and put up in boxes of fifty, 
under the title of ^ Quintessence de la Habana de 
Cuba.' All the boys in that factory vote for me. 
Named one after me, once. Called it the Pride of 
Peletiah. Almost killed myself smokin' the durned 
things. Ought to have a seegar named after Rog- 
ers — the Rogers Panatella, six for a quarter. 
Don't you make the mistake of lettin' them name 
any ten-cent seegar after him. Six for a quarter is 
the kind. Can't afford to put on any frills — just 
a plain, conmion-people seegar is the kind to name 
after him." 

I jabbed a push button, and Limpton came in. 

" Limpton," I asked, " is that a ten-cent cigar, 
or a five-cent cigar they have named * Our Candi- 
date'?" 

" Five cent, of course," Limpton replied, and I 
was much relieved. 

" As I was sayin'," continued Mortor, " I have 
been readin' a lot of things about you in the papers. 
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some of 'em good and some not so good, but what 
struck me most is this reputation you are gettin' for 
political strat-tee-gee. By ginger, you're quite a 
strat-tee-gist, ain't ye ? How does it feel ? I should 
think you'd be all puflFed up over it — suddenly blos- 
somin' out as one of the great masters of the science 
of political manipulation." 

He had in mind a long article in the Sunday news- 
papers in which I was adjectively and adverbially, 
voluminously and extravagantly described as the won- 
der of the age at that sort of thing, and I squirmed. 

" Know how it is, myself," he went on. ** They've 
been ascribin' strat-tee-gee to me for many years, and 
I'm about as much of a strat-tee-gist as a hungry man 
at the dinner table. Same with you, I reckon. 
Durned if it don't amuse me the way them writin' 
fellers cook up this strat-tee-gical stuff. Why, say, 
Bill, ninety per cent, of all the strat-tee-gee they is 
in politics is imagination, and the other ten per cent, 
don't come through. I reckon it has been the same 
since the beginnin' of time. If you look into the his- 
tories of them wily old gents who are put down in 
the bodes as bein' wonderful strat-tee-gists, and dip- 
lomats, and so forth, you'll find that most of them 
was fakes. They wasn't strat-tee-gists. What they 
was was gents who had the power to put things over, 
or the age in the game, and the nerve to go through. 

" You can't get a writin' feller to understand the 
obvious. Anythin' that's simple as cold water is 
mysterious to him, because he is too durned wise to 
accept the simplicity of it. So here you be, pro- 
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ceedin' in this campaign just like you was a country 
merchant buyin^ a bill of goods, and with no more 
strat-tee-gee, nor mystery, nor manipulation, nor 
finesse about it, and they are writin^ you up as a 
pheenominal sort of a performer who never does 
anything out in the open, but always is diplomatisin' 
behind closed doors, plannin', plottin' and intriguin' 
— with a conspiracy in your inside pocket, and a 
cabal in each hand. I tell you if it wasn't fer them 
writin* fellers we politicians would be a purty durned 
common, ordinary lot of folks who hain't got the 
intelligence, nor the plottin' nor strat-tee-gic ability 
they crack us up to have." 

He stopped and took a chew of tobacco, another 
common-people trait that endeared him to his con- 
stituents, and helped him hold the pose. 

"Well," I said, "admitting all that — then 
what?" 

"Oh, nothin' — nothin' a-tall. Only I jist 
dropped in to have a look at ye, an' see if they was 
foolin' ye any about yourself. IVe knowed a heap 
of men who fell fer that sort of stuff, and begun 
thinkin' they was diplomats when they was just ordi- 
nary dubs. Don't let 'em fool ye. Bill. You ain't 
no political strat-tee-gist, and there's durned little 
of that in politics. What politics is based on is in- 
ducements fer the politicians, and hope for the voters. 
That's all they is to it. I'd let 'em start Machiavelli, 
Disraeli, and old Zach Chandler ag'in me in my 
deestrict, and I'd wallop 'em all if I had the most 
campaign funds. The slickest political strat-tee^st 
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I know is a sizeable checkin' account at the bank. 
Don't never forget that." 

I didn't forget it, and for that reason I anxiously 
awaited the report Sterry was to make concerning 
the plans of the big interests. 

He came in a few days later, tweet-tweeted a little 
about the campaign, and whispered: ''Are we 
alone?" 

" Unless you have somebody concealed about your 
person we are." 

" Well, I've got that information. They are plan- 
ning big things — incomprehensible things. When 
those men get into the upper levels of high finance 
they make me dizzy. I confess that when they tic 
seven figures on a bundle of money they have about 
reached the limits of my comprehension, but they 
talk about billions down there as if they owned all 
the wall-paper factories in the world and used them 
to make thousand-dollar bills with instead of wall 
paper." 

" What are they planning to do, exactly? " 

Sterry took a little, red book out of his pocket. 

" I've jotted down a few of the figures. Listen : 
There isn't any big, profitable branch of manufactur- 
ing industry, or transportation, or distribution that 
they do not intend to combine — steel — railroads 

— ships — electric roads — telephones — telegraphs 

— public utilities — chemicals — tobacco — machin- 
ery for harvesting — everything. And on top of 
that, they are planning enormous combinations of 
banking capital, figuring to finance these flotations 
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that way, control them that way, derive tremendous 
profits for underwriting, and even greater profits by 
the unloading of surplus of the inflated capitalisa- 
tions on the investing public. 

*' Take steel. They have a plan for forming a 
billion-dollar steel corporation, buying such steel sub- 
sidiary plants as they need to make their competition 
effective, reduce competition, and control the market. 
A billion dollars — not ten millions — or twenty 
million, or a hundred million, but a thousand million 
dollar combination. They have their plans all laid 
for that, as soon as they are assured that Wash- 
ington will not trouble them." 

He read me a startling list of figures for other 
projected combinations, and what he said about the 
combination of banking capital was incredible. The 
sums were beyond my grasp. 

" They've gone trust crazy. They see a return to 
easy times, which they can promote, and will, and 
they figure that after these lean years the public will 
be eager to come in and recoup. I tell you that the 
amount of watered stock they are going to sell is 
incredible, unless you can think in terms of all the 
seven seas at once. They are keeping this informa- 
tion closely to themselves. They are banking on you 
and on Rogers. They will squeal, of course, but 
they will pay again and again, for they are all daz- 
zled at the hugeness of the profits they have in sight, 
and the power they can exert. If they get this thing 
going they feel they will be so potent nothing can 
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Stop them, and they can go on plundering comfort- 
ably and profitably until the end of time." 

I took his little book, and wrote down the figures 
from it on a slip of paper. 

" Sure these are right? " I asked him. 

" In round numbers they are right.** 

" Well," I said, " I reckon TU have to have an- 
other conversation with Robert Almighty Broad." 



CHAPTER XXI 



BEARDING MR. BROAD 



I HATED the prospect of that talk with Broad. 
As is always the case with men of the type 
of Broad he considered the investment of any 
money by him in any enterprise gave him 
complete control of that enterprise. Money is the 
most arrogant thing in the world. He not only had 
money, but he controlled money. He was a sort 
of a money king. And you may well believe me 
when I say he ruled as an autocrat, not as a monarch 
who was subject to any limitations. He was firmly 
of the opinion that he and his friends, because of 
their financing this campaign, had branded us all with 
their brand, and that we must take their orders to 
the exclusion of all others, and dance when they 
piped, whether our feet were sore or not. He was 
arbitrary, and had sent peremptory instructions to 
me on various occasions. He was getting on my 
nerves, but I had to have the money he could supply. 
I hated that interview, but I arranged it imme- 
diately. There was no time to be lost. Twenty- 
seven men sat in that room as when I went in — 
twenty-seven cold-faced, cold-eyed, cold-hearted men, 
and they all looked at me about as I looked at a 
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grafter who was trying to get an allowance for a 
fake publicity scheme. I felt that. I knew what 
they were thinking. I boiled inside, but I was pleas- 
ant and smiling and suave as I greeted them. 

" Senator," rasped Broad, " you requested me to 
ask these gentlemen to meet you." 

" I did." 

" What do you want to meet them for? " 

" Money." 

I could see them stiffen and harden in their chairs. 
It was not in their scope nor plan to have anybody 
take money from them. Their specialty and mo- 
nopoly was taking money from other people. 

"Money?" 

" Yes, sir." 

"How much?" 

" Two million dollars." 

" Good Godl " roared Broad, waving his big, red 
fists in the air. " You talk as if we owned all the 
money there is ? " 

"Well, don't you?'' 

"No; we do not. You might as well get that 
idea out of your head at once." 

I walked over and stood in front of Broad. 

" Mr. Broad," I said, " there is an idea you must 
get out of your head, too, and that is the idea that 
when you talk to me you are talking to a clerk, or 
to one of your partners. I don't propose to stand 
here and submit to your browbeating for one, single, 
damned minute. I am chairman of the organisation 
that will elect James J. Rogers President of the 
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United States. I shall be leader in the G>ngress that 
will be elected with him. I shall be dictator of the 
policy that is pursued by the forthcoming Adminis- 
tration, and, what is more to the point, I shall ap- 
point — personally name — the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and the Attorney General. Now, let that 
sink into you as far as it can, while I tell you, and 
these other men hel^, a few things they may not 
know/' 

I could see the purple rising in Broad's great nedc 
He choked and sputtered. The others looked at me 
in amazement, but I noted twinkles in the eyes of 
some of them. 

** The President of the United States is the execu- 
tive. The Congress is the legislative end. The 
Secretary of the Treasury controls the finances. 
The Attorney General is the Government's officer of 
the law. Now, then, where will you get off, Broad, 
or any of your friends, with any of the sdiemes you 
have in mind for capitalising yourself at the expense 
of the people, and because of the complaisance of the 
influences I have just detailed to you unless I — I — 
William H. Paxton, am amenable ? Where will you 
get off ? 

" It is quite true that you have put two millions 
of dollars into this campaign, for its successful pre- 
liminaries and for its present conduct But are you 
labouring under the delusion that I think that con- 
tribution of two millions of dollars, either in your 
regard, or the regard of these other men here who 
have put in their percentages — that I think you 
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gave me that money without consideration of the fact 
you will get it back twenty fold? Do you think I 
don't know what you have in mind ? Do you think 
I consider myself any mere political beneficiary, or 
that I consider you patriots, or anything but the 
wolves and pirates you are? If you do you are 
mistaken. You wouldn't have given me a cent if 
you had not been sure of the return you will have. 
You haven't lost that money or given it away. You 
have invested it; that's all. 

" I am the person with whom you invested it. I 
am the person who is running this speculation for 
you. And in order that you may understand how 
clearly I comprehend your motives for investing with 
me I want to tell you that I have accurate knowledge 
of your plans to clean up billions through the me- 
dium of trusts and combinations on a larger and 
more arrogant scale than ever before attempted. I 
know what you have in mind. I know all about the 
steel trust, the railroad combinations, the other trusts. 
Also, I know that you can't make one of them 
unless the Administration at Washington is will- 
ing. 

" You may have forgotten that we have already 
legislated somewhat on this trust question, and that 
we can legislate as much more, and as drastically as 
we choose. Do you think there would be anything 
but loud cheers from the people if we announced that 
we purposed to pass laws that would prohibit you 
from robbing them as you intend to rob them ? Do 
you ? Do you think you can stop a popular uprising 
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with mere money? Well, you can't. I can put you 
all out of business in six months with the publicity 
machine I have. I am using it now for lulling the 
people, not for inciting them. Listen, now." 

I read to them the list of figures secured for me 
by Sterry. 

^^ That's what you have in mind, or a portion of 
it. And I know just what that means to you — in 
money — in the one conunodity you all love better 
than your lives, or your families, or your hopes of 
salvation. You can get it if I will let you. You 
cannot get it unless I do let you. You never can get 
it if the other man wins. I have told you that you 
will not be hindered if you do what I want you to. 
If you do not and I win, I have said what will hap- 
pen to you. I hold all the aces in this game, Mr. 
Broad, and the rest of you.'' 

I was emphatic. I was blufEng, to some extent, 
but it was my last chance. I was out on a limb, and 
I had to get back. 

" Now, then," I shouted, ** come across 1 " 

Broad sat there gulping like a man trying to swal- 
low a dose of dry sulphur. The others were amazed, 
indignant, angry. I sat down, and tried to make it 
appear that I was used to berating financial giants 
in that way, but my hands trembled, and my heart 
was pounding. 

Instantly came squawks of protest, of resentment, 
of injured smugness, of hurt self-righteousness. 

Broad rose. He was the coolest man in the 
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place. He had taken harsh hold of himself. He 
smiled as much of a smile as he ever indulged him- 
self, and said : 

" Wait a minute, gentlemen. While I think the 
Senator has been, perhaps, a little too bellicose in 
stating his case, there is merit in his contention. 
This is an important matter. There is no call to 
get flurried about it. The Senator is quite correct 
in saying we have great enterprises in mind. He 
has more or less adequately comprehended the profits 
to us there will be if we are successful. I assume 
he will have the grasp of the Washington situation 
he says he will have, especially of the White House. 
Therefore, I move that it is the sense of this meet- 
ing, that we gentlemen here present, and such others 
as we may invite, subscribe the sum of two million 
dollars, to be used in the further expenses of the 
Senator^s campaign.^* 

" But, Mr. Broad," interrupted Bathrop, a big 
banker. 

** But nothing I " roared Broad, coming back to 
his usual choler, ** I move that is the sense of this 
meeting." 

It was all over in half an hour. I got my two 
millions. Until that afternoon I did not realise just 
how big that man Broad was. He knew I was right, 
and he didn^t resent what I said. Some of those 
others are squealing yet over it, but, apparently, 
Broad forgot it immediately. The only thing that 
was of consequence to him was success, and he made 
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up the rules of his game as he went alongi wherein 
he differed from the others, who started with form- 
ulas, and rigidly adhered to them. 



CHAPTER XXII 



THE PROSPERITY PARADE 



THAT two millions enabled me to tackle 
the final job, which was to solidify my 
local organisations, make plans for finan- 
cial support for State and district and 
smaller units, deal with organisations where large 
numbers of votes were held together — as it seemed 
— by mutual agreement and obligation. I had had 
experience of these fraternal grafts — these fra- 
ternal, and union, and race, and religious consoli- 
dations that it was alleged certain men, or groups 
of men, could control, and vote, and knew that most 
of the claims were fakes. Still, politicians have been 
stupid enough to allow the shrewd citizens who claim 
control to capitalise their claims; and I was no ex- 
ception to the rule. I had plenty of mopey, and I 
took no chances. I bought every sort of a reason* 
able commodity, of this kind, that was offered. In 
many instances I got value. In many others I did 
not. 

Still, I know one thing, and that is that the fear 
politicians have for the consequences that come if 
these various sets, sects and segregations are not 
propitiated is largely exaggerated. You can't make 
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me believe that any one union man — for example — 
can make a whole union vote as he directs its mem- 
bership to — not in this country. But there has 
grown up a fetich among politicians that all these 
various organisations and bodies must be cultivated, 
and nourished, and I nourished and cultivated every 
last one of them that asked for sustenance, or en- 
couragement. I played every angle of the racial or 
religious game. I went into the churches, and into 
the slums. I was after them all. And I got a lot 
of them. Also, I was defrauded many times. But 
I expected that. 

I had a series of reports from every State where 
we had a chance. One report was from the organ- 
isation leaders, the politicians. One was from my 
own scouts. The third was from men I knew per- 
sonally, and based on friendship. By striking a gen- 
eral average of these reports I was able to settle in 
my own mind just how much money might be invested 
profitably, and just about what results I might expect. 
I was liberal. I financed them adequately, often lav- 
ishly. It wasn't my money, you know. 

As we came to October, there was an atmosphere 
of success surrounding us. Then the money began to 
pour in. If you ask any man who has managed a suc- 
cessful Presidential campaign about it, he will tell you 
that the contributions of the last month are always a 
large share of the total. America is a great, pop- 
ulous country mostly inhabited by sure-thing players. 
The ordinary political contributor wants a cinch. 
He holds off until he finds out, as nearly as he can. 
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who will win, and then he rushes feverishly In with 
his contribution, and asks that it be recorded in in- 
delible ink that he was a " liberal " contributor. If 
you win, those eleventh-hour boys are the ones you 
find on the doorstep in the morning after election, 
asking for favours based on their liberality. 

James became jovial. His coffers were bulging 
with money. After taking a final survey I stuck both 
hands into that treasure chest, and began to make my 
last distribution. I may have seemed crazy, but I 
was not. I was cannier than a Scot I knew if we 
bogged down one inch then we would never get back, 
and I kept the machine whirring smoothly with that 
most potent of all lubricants — cash. The final 
month of that campaign was a hullaballoo I shall 
never forget. The people were running around in 
circles in all parts of the country, beating their breasts 
and declaring that the salvation of the nation de- 
pended on the election of Rogers, or they were run- 
ning around In circles loudly proclaiming the con- 
trary. My vast advertising had its natural reflex 
against me. I had excited interest in my candidate, 
of course, but I also stirred up the other fellows. 

They couldn't do much. Their case was desper- 
ate. They had the handicap, at the beginning, of 
the hard times that came after their revision of the 
tariff, and I had accentuated those hard times, until 
the people who felt them felt, also, a personal griev- 
ance against the Administration. As I have said, 
good times help the party that is in, and hard times 
help the party that is out. Good business and bad 
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business are two hefty political influences. Our op- 
ponents did what they could. They had not much 
money, save from heavy assessments they levied on 
the federal office holders. The big sources of sup- 
ply were monopolised by me. They protested, and 
denied, but they made no progress. I had them on 
the run. " Rogers and Prosperity I " was a combina- 
tion they could not attack successfully, although I 
must say they attacked it — and me — viciously. 

Just as we came to these thirty days of clamorous 
climax we unleashed the candidate. He had re- 
mained steadfastly at home, receiving his pilgrims, 
speaking to them adroitly, adapting himself to every 
shade of racial support, every variety of association, 
and organisation and religious visitation, making no 
mistakes, and watched every minute by the tireless 
Talbot. There was loud demand, from various 
parts of the country, to see him, and hear him, and 
we arranged for appearancesi and speeches, in sev- 
eral of the great cities. 

We arranged that these appearances should be 
greeted by more noise, enthusiasm, and general or- 
ganised political lunacy than is ordinarily the case. 
We advertised the coming of the candidate as if he 
were a circus. No detail of triumphal entry, stay, 
and departure was lacking. We left little to the 
local committees. My expert enthusiasm inciters 
and arrangement makers saw to it that every see- 
the-conquering-hero-comes requirement was fulfilled. 
Rogers made six big, public speeches, and in those 
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he covered the entire ground. Any person who. 
could not vote for him, after reading that generously 
broad statement of policies, was hard to satisfy. 

Then I had my greatest idea. " Rogers and Pros- 
perity I " was my slogan. I was aiming for the work- 
ingman, largely; for the wage earner, and the 
fanner. I resolved to play my biggest psychological 
card. The hypnotism of the mass I That was it. 
I organised " Prosperity Parades " in every city and 
mill town in the country. It made no difference to 
me whether the men who paraded were for me or 
not. I got in touch with the employers. The em- 
ployers used coercion when it was necessary. I spent 
eighty thousand dollars in telegrams in getting that 
thing started, but what a whale of a success it was I 

The parades were on the Saturday before election. 
The idea was an instantaneous hit. Employers or- 
dered men out. Politicians dragged them out. 
Hundreds of thousands went voluntarily, because 
they believed in my propaganda. From Boston to 
San Francisco the streets of the various cities were 
filled with tramping men who carried " Rogers and 
Prosperity I " banners. It was tremendous. It was 
more than that — epochal. Nothing of the kind 
ever was carried off before. It looked as if every 
male of the voting age was for Rogers. I wish I 
might know how many hesitating ones that demon- 
stration pulled over to our side, but I never shall. 
Still, I am satisfied that many, many thousands were. 
Victory was presaged. It was the hypnotism of the 
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mass — of beef. And I wasn^t through sending out 
checks for expenses incurred for six months after 
the election. 

I closed down my desk on Monday afternoon, and 
went home to vote. Then I took a train for Rog- 
ers' home, for it had been arranged that we would 
receive the returns together. Nobody else was 
there, save Pliny Peters and Talbot. We had a spe- 
cial wire running into the house, and the benefit of 
press association bulletins, newspaper despatches, bul- 
letins from my men in each doubtful State, and every 
facility. 

We sat in the room Rogers had used as an office, 
the four of us. The news was good from the start. 
At nine o^clock it was certain that we had won a 
great victory. I had a bulletin that said New York 
was all right, and I turned to Rogers and said: 

"Jim, you have been elected President of the 
United States." 

He made no reply, but took my right hand in both 
of his. Pliny was doing a silent dance, and Talbot, 
unmoved, making figures on a sheet of paper. 

" How do you feel, Jim? " I asked him. 

" Senator," he replied, and there was a catch in 
his voice, " I feel like a child lost in the woods." 



CHAPTER XXIII 

" SOMETHING EQUALLY AS GOOD *' 

I HAD a sort of a suspicion that I had some- 
thing to do with the election of Rogers, but 
I must have been wrong in the surmise. Be- 
fore eight o'clock on that election night tele- 
grams to the President-elect began to come in, and 
by midnight they were arriving in bunches of a hun- 
dred at a time — telegrams from all parts of the 
country, and from all sorts of persons, and each tele- 
gram, after extending heartiest congratulations, 
called the attention of Mr. Rogers to the noble, self- 
sacrificing, important and effective efforts the sender 
had put forth in behalf of Rogers, claimed exceed- 
ing credit and asked for an appointment for the pur- 
pose of discussing the state of the nation, and reme- 
dies for existing conditions, which, in every case, 
simmered down to an application for a job. 

I have given the subject of political job hunting, 
and holding, much study and it all resolves into the 
two propositions of pride and profit — pride, mostly, 
for there are not many political jobs in our country 
that are profitable, or profit much, to a decently hon- 
est man. Salaries are meagre, and expenses heavy. 
However, the usual puny salary deters few, for 
money is relative, anyhow, and to the small-town 
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man the twelve hundred dollars a year he can get 
for being postmaster is probably more than he can 
make in any other way, and a large sum for his com- 
munity. But take the other places — the assistant 
secretaries, and the bureau chiefs, and so on. Those 
men are put to it to live in Washington on their sal- 
aries. They have no social positions of any account 
— that is, their offices confer no Washington dis- 
tinction on them. Neither of those is the lure. 
The lure is selfish vanity. 

They want to be distinguished above their fellows. 
They want a title. Office holding always reminds 
me of belonging to a club. A body of men organise, 
hire a house, and members sit in the window and gaze 
loftily at the passers by, saying: "We are better 
than you are — superior — because we can come in 
here and you cannot." So it is with office-holding. 
The distinction is the thing — the Honourable So- 
and-So is snobbishly a grade above plain Mr. This- 
and-that. 

I have often thought that most of our political 
and patronage troubles could be avoided if we 
would pass a national law providing that every 
tenth man, say, was permitted to adopt the prefix 
" Honourable " after reaching the age of forty, pro- 
vided he had no bad habits — public ones — the se- 
lection to be made on the eugenic principle, perhapsi 
or by some other test. I haven't worked it out, yet, 
but shall devote some time to it later. Of course, 
the objection instantly arises that the other nine men 
would be jealous, and resentful, but that would be 
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better than at present. Now not only the nine are 
disgruntled, when the tenth gets a job, but the tenth 
man also is dissatisfied and unhappy because his com- 
manding abilities have not been adequately recog- 
nised and rewarded. It is a good plan^ and I shall 
develop it. 

Pardon this digression, but I feel deeply on this 
office-seeking subject, and so does James Jason Rog- 
ers, and so has every man who has been President, 
or assisted in making a President, and so will every 
man who is to be President, or is to help make one, 
80 long as we continue operating under the guise of 
our favourite fiction — a representative government. 
He is an exceptional man, who, once he has the sniff 
of the public crib in his nostrils, ever smells anything 
else. Every community has its examples — men 
who once had jobs, either elective or appointive, and 
who, ever afterwards spent their time in trying to 
gather enough '^ influence '' to get back on the pay- 
roll, and reassume the title — however inconsequen- 
tial it may have been. Washington is full of them 
— derelicts, ghosts of former days, men who were 
in the spotlight once, and who haunt the public places 
seeking eagerly for some ray of hope; or, men, who, 
retired for one reason or another, can't keep away 
from the scenes of their golden days, and amble aim- 
lessly about, getting their small satisfactions from the 
atmosphere of the place. Nothing, to me, is so pa- 
thetic as a politician without a job, unless it is a 
politician with a job. One typifies a future without 
hope, and the other hope without a future. 
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Many men know these things are true, but most 
men try not to believe them. No man tries to prac- 
tice them, for a philosophic consideration of the veri- 
ties comes only when there is no other employment 
for the mind. Wherefore, as I looked at the tre- 
mendous stack of telegrams Rogers received, and at 
my own enormous number, and grasped the general 
tenor of them which was " We want jobs I " I gath- 
ered Pliny Peters and fled, precipitately, to my fish- 
ing camp, leaving Talbot and Limpton on guard 
with Rogers to make sure that he did nothing until 
I returned. I told the newspaper boys I sought '* a 
much-needed rest,*' that being the political parlance 
for covering any disappearance of a factor in the 
situation. 

" Mr. President," I said to Rogers, for he liked 
to hear it, even then, and I realised, acutely, that he 
had ceased being the candidate and had become the 
reality, or would, in a few months, " Mr. President, 
I rely on you to make no promises, nor adopt any 
procedure until I return." 

He smiled at me benignantly. 

** I shall do nothing without consulting you," he 
said. And he didn't. 

Pliny and I had little time for the fish. What we 
must do was to classify our promises, recapitulate 
our obligations, plan to hold our machine together, 
and see that the harmonising apparatus was In good 
working order. The latter task was the easier. 
There is nothing that subdues discord in a political 
party so effectively as winning. Success is the great- 
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est harmoniser there is, for, after a victory, the sore- 
heads retire their soreness for the time being and 
hasten forward in a sweet spirit of forgive-and-for- 
get to see what they can garner for themselves. 
There was a good deal of opposition to me among 
the older leaders of the party. I had trampled over 
them. I had brushed them aside. I ran my cam- 
paign in my own way, and gave small heed to their 
protests or proposals ; but, now that I had won, they 
were all about buttery-mouthed and congratulatory, 
and eager to share the burden — and perquisites — 
with me, assuring me of their loyal co-operation, and 
support. This didn't dupe me, nor were they so 
foolish as to think it would. They merely made the 
momentary best of a bad situation, but every one of 
them kept his knife up his sleeve. And I knew it. 
And they knew I knew it Still, we allowed the out- 
ward and visible grace to overshadow the inward and 
savage malevolence. We declared a truce. 

We spent hours going over our lists, taking each 
State separately, setting down, first, its absolute re- 
quirements, and, second, its possible allotments. We 
booked every positive promise, every tentative prom- 
ise, every implied obligation. We put down the 
men who must be taken care of, the men who should 
be, and the men who might be. When we had fin- 
ished the imperatives, we had worked for a fort- 
night, and there were armies more. Then we dis- 
covered that, even with sixty or seventy thousand 
postmasterships, we didn't have enough offices to go 
around. Also we discovered that we were in for 
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difficult times, for in many instances, men of equal 
importance and equally deserving of reward, wanted 
the same office. 

To lubricate this contingency, even if I do say it 
myself, I evolved an emulsive phrase that was the 
inspiration of genius — nothing short. Then and 
there I coined those words that stood me in priceless 
stead so many times. 

" Pliny," I said one night, after we had toiled for 
hours with our classifications and tabulations, 
" Pliny, the best we can do with a lot of these pa- 
triots is to offer them something equally as good." 

Pliny grabbed it. 

'^ Something equally as good," he repeated. 
^' Something equally as good. Boss, that's the line. 
That's the getaway. That*s the life-saver. And, 
Boss — " 

" Yes, Pliny." 

" You'll be the judge as to the parity." 
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WE hung that out as our sign : ^' Some- 
thing equally as good." The new 
President was quick to see the soothing 
qualities of it, and the vast service of it 
as a composer of difficulties. It had many values. 
With it you could calm an insistent office-seeker, 
for there was a certain largeness and lulling in- 
definiteness about it that kept his horizon rosy with 
hope for days. It gained time. It held off com- 
plications. It gave us opportunity to shufHe the 
cards. It contained all the pleasures of anticipa- 
tion. It made us the judges of comparatives. It 
saved me from nervous prostration, and it helped 
the President to keep everybody in good humour, for 
while a man is hopeful he is harmless. 

When I got back to the house of the President- 
elect I found him struggling desperately to swim out 
of the sea of telegrams and letters that had surged 
in on him. Talbot and Limpton stood sturdy guard. 
Few people saw him, although every train brought 
citizens who demanded audience on the ground that 
they were absolutely important to him. But Talbot 
and Limpton knew all the dodges. They merely 
smiled genially when the visitors rushed in to the 
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outer offices, exclaiming, with the confidence of the 
highest development of American nerve: "Oh, 
he^U see me I Why, I am his warm personal friend. 
I knew him when he was a struggling lawyer, and 
I have letters from him saying he will be glad to 
receive me any time. You just tell him I am here, 
and he'll welcome me, no doubt of that. Why, he 
wouldn't have been elected if it hadn't been for me." 

The guards were obdurate. They withstood 
threats, pleadings, offers of bribes, anger, denuncia- 
tion, and scorn. No person was admitted without 
an appointment. If a tenth of those who tried had 
been allowed to see Rogers we wouldn't have in- 
augurated him. We would have buried him. 

" Senator," he said, " it seems to me that every 
man who voted for me wants reward for that act in 
the shape of an office." 

" It seems so to me, too, Mr. President." 

" But am I obligated to this extent? " 

"You are not. You are obligated only to the 
(extent that I shall tell you, in due time." 

He smiled. 

" Break it to me gently," he said, " and now I 
want to talk to you about my Cabinet." 

" That can wait." 

" Oh, yes, I suppose it can ; but while you were 
away I occupied myself, to some extent, with select- 
ing a list of names we might consider." 

"Mr. President," I said, "an entirely fictitious 
valuation is placed by the general public on the Cab- 
inet. It is hazily associated in the popular mind 
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with power and influence, a sort of a set of deputy 
presidents, so to say. Now you know, and I know, 
exactly what there is to a Cabinet, and exactly what 
there is not. No President who is any sort of a 
President delegates any authority to a Cabinet mem- 
ber, nor allows him any. A Cabinet member is 
merely a sublimated sort of a clerk, just as an ambas- 
sador is an exalted messenger boy. A Cabinet mem- 
ber cannot, and dare not, do anything outside of the 
executive detail of his department, without the con- 
sent and approval of a President. If he could, what 
would be the use of being President? A Cabinet 
member has no responsibility to the people. Why, 
he is so personal a retainer that the Senate, where 
the power of investigation of appointments, and con- 
firmation of them, lays, never even discusses his ap- 
pointment, but confirms him immediately on the 
ground he is a purely personal attache to the Pres- 
ident. 

You would be far better off without a Cabinet 
on your hands to worry and hamper you, and so 
would any President, for it invariably happens that 
those Cabinet gentlemen get exaggerated ideas 
of their functions and importance. If you knew the 
inside White House history for years back you would 
know, also, that many a difficulty our Presidents 
have had came from the insertion, by a Cabinet 
member, of his ego into a situation where that ego 
was distinctly out of proper place. Don't worry 
about your Cabinet. We'll get a lot of politically 
acceptable and personally harmless statesmen for 
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those places In due time. What we must discuss now 
is the policy of the Administration in the big things.'* 

I had in mind a telegram I had received from 
Broad. It read : " Want to have a talk with you. 
Several melons waiting to be cut.*' 

^' The principal thing is to revise the tariff, and 
put the country back on a protection basis/' he said. 

" That Is the main thing." 

" Well, you know my Ideas about that" 

*^ I do, and I know that we are pledged to do, but, 
with your permission, I want to set the Republicans 
In the House and Senate at work on a new tariff 
bill. Have you any Instructions ? " 

"Instructions?" he repeated, rather blankly. 
" Oh, yes, I forgot that I am to be President, and 
am expected to Issue such instructions. None what* 
ever, my dear Senator, except to insist that the meas- 
ure of Protection In the new bill shall be sufficient to 
restore prosperity to our country, open our mills and 
factories, and give work to our great army of the 
unemployed." 

" We'll do all that," I said, and thought, but did 
not say, " and considerably more." 

We talked tariff for two hours, taking up Its wide 
phases. He knew about the tariff. He had special- 
ised on it. He was a sincere Protectionist, and he 
demanded high Protection, not Incidental Protection. 
I had never gone Into the subject specifically with 
him before, and I was glad to learn that his views 
and mine coincided exactly, and harmoniously. I 
could reassure Broad on that point. 
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" Now, there is another matter," I said. " You 
understand, of course, that a large portion of the 
money used in electing you — ^^ 

" How much money? " he asked. 

"Oh, don't bother about that — enough, as it 
proved." 

He looked at me gravely. He never asked that 
question again. 

" A large portion of the money used in electing 
you came from a certain group of gentlemen in New 
York who have in mind the elaboration of rather 
rudimentary, so far, principle of combination." 

** You mean trusts? " 

" I do — an expansion of the trust idea to its nth 
power. They conceive that the time is now ripe for 
a consolidation of various enterprises that have 
hitherto engaged competitively in the production of 
our most important products, and the distribution of 
them, for the purpose of lessening that competition, 
and thus decreasing the cost of production, and for 
the control. In a beneficent and profitable manner, 
both to the operators, and the consumers, of the In- 
dustrial situation In these lines. This will be an 
astonishing demonstration of the business genius of 
the American, of his capacity to do great things, to 
employ our vast resources scientifically, and econom- 
ically, and to place us in a commanding position in 
the market-places of the world." 

" Well? " he said, looking me squarely in the eyes. 

It was now or never. 

" Just this, Mr. President : I have made certain 
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engagements with the projectors of these vast indus- 
trial enterprises that we must respect/' 

" What sort of engagements? " 

" I have promised that there will be no interfer- 
ence from Washington, in their plans." 

He nodded. 

" But, Senator, if what you say is true, why should 
we interfere? What excuse could we have for in- 
terposition in projects that will mean so much to the 
well-being of the country? '* 

If I had been a Russian I would have kissed him 
on both cheeks for that. As I am not a Russian, but 
a rather unemotional American, I got up to go, and 
shook him by the hand. 

'' I am glad,'' I said, ** that you have so clear and 
comprehensive a view of the situation." 

As I left, he was standing by the table, drumming 
on it with the fingers of one hand, and looking 
straight at a picture of Abraham Lincoln that hung 
on the wall 
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WHEN you conduct a campaign of educa- 
tion in this eager land of ours some- 
body is bound to be educated, one way 
or the other. I was of the opinion 
that my curriculum related exclusively to the tariff 
'. — that the virtues and necessity of Protection were 
what I had been teaching school about, and I was 
right, partially. I had overlooked the fact that I 
had done considerable educating in the way of de- 
veloping the inherent desire of the American public 
for office and emoluments. I had bought, with what- 
ever equivalent was necessary, most of the services 
I had secured, and considered those transactions 
closed. There is where I fell into abysmal error. 

No transaction was closed. Most of them were 
barely opened. The liberality I had displayed in 
getting what I wanted did not satisfy. It incited. 
I had spread the impression throughout the coun- 
try that politics, as I played it, was a matter of bar- 
ter* and there was no one, so far as I could see, who 
was not willing, even anxious to continue on this 
basis. What I had fed them made them hungrier 
than they had been. Instead of appeasing their appe- 
tites. If a man had an emolument, or the promise 
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of one — he felt that the fact he had been valuable 
enough for recognition, even if he had received it, 
put him in line for further favours; and if a man 
had a promise he decided that his services were worth 
more than that promise projected. 

The individual logic of it was in this wise : I was 
important enough to be bought. Ergo, I must be 
more important than I thought I was, and worthy of 
increased, or further, recompense. Everything is 
progressive in politics — except politics itself. Each 
man thinks a little entitles him to more, and that more 
entitles him to much. I had rather crudely fancied 
that I had balanced my books when the campaign 
ended. How mistaken I was! I hadn't balanced 
anything. Instead of being a political merchant on 
a cash basis, I found I was a purchaser on the instal- 
ment plan. 

They fell on me in phalanxes. Nothing that I 
did, or said, stopped them, or made them hesitate. 
They howled for jobs. They waylaid me, assaulted 
me, pleaded with me, cried to me, tried to bluff me, 
tried to bribe me ; they used force, persuasion, tears, 
threats, bunko and blackmail. For weeks I was the 
centre of an imploring, imperative, implacable mob 
of wild men, wildly demanding office, patronage for 
henchmen, perquisites for themselves. It was al- 
most as bad at the home of Rogers, although he was 
defended, to some extent, and he referred almost 
everybody to me. I admired his poise, and dignity 
in the matter. He was the principal, and I was the 
broker. So far as patronage went, he seemed as im- 
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personal as a room in a hotel. But when I saw him 
alone it was different. 

'^ Senator/' he asked, one night when I was at his 
house, " did nobody vote for me without exacting a 
promise of recognition? " 

I laughed, but it was a forced laugh. There 
wasn't much mirth in it. 

" A few," I answered, " but judging from the ex- 
periences I have been having, and you, too, there is 
an almost universal impression that even if there was 
no previous understanding, the act of voting in itself 
implies such an obligation." 

" But what shall we do? " He was distressed. 

" Do ? Why, we'll do nothing. Let 'em howl. 
When the time comes I shall scrupulously redeem 
every promise I made. I know exactly where we 
stand. This onrush is nothing to worry about. It 
simply means that after a century or so of existence 
as a Republic we have developed, to its highest 
power, the idea that the proper refuge of patriotism 
is the pay-roll. If we had the courage of our knowl- 
edge we'd take down our legend * E Pluribus Unum ' 
and substitute therefor the great, actuating principle 
of our system of government which is: * What is 
there in it for us?' " 

" It is deplorable." 

*' It is, but it is the logical outcome of our politics^ 
and of all politics. Politics is based on two proposi- 
tions : Inducements and influence and influential in- 
ducements are required to secure inducing influence. 
I don't mean the rank and file. You and I have to 
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deal with the professional, or semi-professional, pol- 
itician. The rank and file, mainly, shift one way or 
the other, as exterior circumstances dictate. The 
people do not think. They are impressed. If crops 
are good, and work is plenty, the party in power gets 
the credit, not because the party in power had any- 
thing to do with the sunshine and rain that made 
crops good, or with the conditions that made work 
plentiful, but because nobody goes deeper into the 
real causes than the lively sense of gratification that 
ensues. There is something in it for them, and they 
respond, generously, with their votes. Convcfrsely, 
if conditions are bad the party in power is held re- 
sponsible. We turn parties in, and turn them out, 
emotionally. We have become a volatile people, 
and vote sensitively, instead of sensibly." 

" But the people were right this time." 

" We think so, because we won. The true badge 
of political merit Is to attain control. I fancy our 
opponents do not think the people right, but egregi- 
ously wrong. The point of view in politics, as in 
everything else, determines the virtue of a cause." 

He sighed. 

" Well," he said, " we must do the best we can." 

^' That being the case, suppose we stop moralising, 
and begin manipulating. I want to talk about two 
places in the Cabinet." 

" I thought you consider the Cabinet of no im- 
portance." 

" It isn't, except in this regard : I want Hoi- 
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combe appointed Secretary of the Treasury, and 
MacGruder Attorney General." 

"Holcombe? Why, he is a politician, not a fin- 
ancier." 

*' Certainly, and that is the reason I want him 
appointed. There is plenty of financial talent in 
the minor places in the Treasury. There are bureau 
chiefs and heads of subordinate departments in there 
who know more about national finance than all the 
bankers in the country rolled into one. Also, the 
Treasury is needed in our business, and the politics 
of it. Holcombe knows enough finance to distin- 
guish between our friends and our enemies, to spot, 
unerringly, the interested interest when contrasted 
with the opposed organisation. And MacGruder is 
a capable and astute lawyer, whose astuteness is at 
our command." 

" I had thought of Emerson for Attorney Gen- 
eral. He is a great lawyer." 

" I know, but he isn't an amenable lawyer. We 
don't want a legal giant there, Mr. President. We 
want a legal lever. A leader at the bar is all well 
enough, in his way, but we desire no leader. Our 
need is one who can be led. We are not looking for 
independents. We want dependents who are de- 
pendable." 

" ril consider the matter." 

" Pardon me, Mr. President, but it requires no 
consideration. Those men must be appointed." 

*'Must?" 
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^' Certainly ; the whole fabric of our administration 
depends on them. They are non-objectionable. 
They have good records. They will not subject you 
to criticism. And we need them." 

He walked about the room. 

" All right," he said. " I'll appoint them. Now, 
about the Secretary of State." 

" Oh, that can wait." 

" But the premier of my Administration is im- 
portant." 

"Premier? There Is to be no premier to your 
Administration but yourself. What difference does 
it make who is Secretary of State, If he measures up 
to the entirely fictitious standard the public has put 
on the place. What is a Secretary of State but a 
mouthpiece for the President, a marionette who per- 
forms when you pull the strings? What man in 
this country would you allow to dictate a foreign 
policy for you when you must take the responsibil- 
ity ? We'll find some one right geographically, and 
right politically, who moves with proper dignity and 
circumspection to be classed as a diplomatist by the 
public, and who will do as he Is told." 

We had several conversations on these lines. It 
took me a long time to dispel some of the Ideas the 
President had about that Cabinet of his. He wanted 
it strong. I wanted It Innocuous. I won. The 
final determinations of the membership In that 
Cabinet, as In every Cabinet, were geographical, and 
political, not mental. We picked men who repre- 
sented areas, not achievements. It was a good, 
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harmless, ultra-respectable Cabinet, and it paid ofiF 
several of my political obligations. 

The President was keen to have big men for am- 
bassadors, also. 

" Wait a minute," I said to him. " I admit the 
desirability of representation abroad by important 
men, but where are you going to get them? The 
men you want cannot afford to go, and the men who 
want to go you cannot afford to send. Every time 
there is a proposition brought up in the Congress to 
increase the salaries of our ambassadors, and put 
them on a footing with the representatives of other 
powers, there is a wild clamour from our legislative 
guardians of the Treasury, who, mostly, come from 
small towns, and who, giving their precious services 
to the country for a few thousand dollars a year, con- 
sider the ambassadorial salary of seventeen thousand 
five hundred dollars a year as wealth incalculable. 
You can't convince one of those boys that a king 
gets more than seventeen thousand five hundred dol- 
lars a year. Besides, why should he worry about 
an ambassador, when there is a creek in his district 
to be dredged, a few public buildings to be built, and 
so forth? He can't see where an ambassador gets 
him anything, and he is dead sure where he will ob- 
tain votes if he puts a hundred thousand dollar post- 
office building in a metropolis of ten thousand people 
back home." 

" Well, where shall I get my ambassadors ? " 

" m give you a list of names, Mr. President, of 
good men and true, who will shine at the various 
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courts, and they will each one have a most essential 
qualification." 

"What will that be?" 

He was pathetic when he asked 

" Why, every one of those the organisation have 
in mind is rich, or has a rich wife, and every one 
of them contributed heavily to your campaign fund 
— they are all potential diplomatists of the highest 
class — from our viewpoint — prodigies at it — '. 
only needing the opportunity — which we hope you 
will provide." 

" I suppose," he said, and there was a tinge of 
bitterness in his voice, " the organisation will permit 
me to select my own secretary? " 

" Certainly," I replied, " provided you select Tal- 
bot." 

I had no intention of allowing an outside man to 
get into a confidential position with the President. 
There's no telling what might happen without a 
trusty man on guard just outside the President's of- 
fice. 



CHAPTER XXVI 



BEARS AND HONEY 



BROAD sent for me. I had kept away 
from that colossus of collateral purposely. 
I knew he was not of the temper to hold 
off in his collections. Delay, when there 
was money in sight, did not appeal to Broad. Quick 
action, and quicker returns was his motto. 

The stock market had been booming. We sunk 
the idea of forthcoming prosperity so deeply into the 
minds of the public that it took only slight manipula- 
tion of the Wall Street market to get them coming 
for investment in droves, with their money in their 
hands. They had gone into the secret places, and 
had taken out their hoards, and they were flocking 
to the market, eager to lay their offerings on the 
altar of no-chance. The market manipulators had 
not been idle. They rigged and whipsawed, and 
jockeyed, and spread rumours and reports, and they 
had plenty of stocks on hand to sell the eager in- 
vestors. They had been buying in securities at the 
bottom during the depressed period, and they were 
preparing to let them out at the top. They were 
happy. Nothing is so gladdening to a captain of 
high finance, as a big, bull market When their 
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abattoir is crowded with Iambs they exude joy at 
every pore. 

I had been thrifty. I had laid in a jadidous se- 
lection of specialties, and had taken some excellent 
profits. Nothing is so simple in this world as know- 
ing when to buy stocks. The acute and distressing 
problem is to know when to sell them. I had no 
very wide skill of speculation, but I rounded up Uncle 
Lemuel Sterry, and took his advice, and reimbursed 
myself for my personal expenditure in the campaign. 
By the time I had done my realising, I had a profit, 
in a financial way, on the investment I had made in 
the promotion of the prosperity those who conducted 
the stock market then enjoyed. 

Broad was almost geniaL He asked me to sit 
down, which was an excess of cordiality for him. 

" How'do, Senator," he said, " how'do. Glad to 
see you. Wondered where you had been keeping 
yourself. Hope you got in on the boom.'* 

" Conservatively," I replied. " Conservatively." 

He barked a laugh, or laughed a bark — I never 
could tell which he was doing, when he was giving 
way to mirth. 

"Not much conservatism around here. Every- 
thing pretty wide open and free. All optimists now, 
even our professional pessimists, the bears. Speak- 
ing about bears — where did you pass your boy- 
hood?" 

He had settled back in his chair and had lighted 
one of his biggest cigars. Evidently he wanted to 
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chat. I had not seen him In this mood many times. 

" Out in the West." 

" Any bears around there ? " 

" Not your kind; but plenty of black and brown 
ones." 

" That's what I mean. Ever see one of those big 
ones operating on a honey tree? " 

" Often." 

"Interesting and instructive sight, wasn't it? 
The bees work all summer to fill the hollow in the 
tree with honey, and when it is so loaded with the 
sweet stuff that it is about cracking open, Mister 
Bear arrives, climbs up, sticks his big paw down into 
the honey, and gathers for himself the delicious 
fruits of the labour of the industrious, highly pro- 
ductive, but non-organised bees. Very interesting 
and instructive sight." 

" Meaning what? " I asked, although I knew well 
enough what his parable was leading to. 

" Meaning that the first rule of progress is the dis- 
tribution of wealth. Now, the bees hived up that 
honey. It was doing them no good. They hived it 
up because they didn't know what else to do with it. 
Only process of accumulation they had — make it 
and save it. Bees have only an elementary economic 
understanding. All they know — to make it and 
save it. They represent the people — the bees. 
Along comes the bear with ideas of his own, one of 
which is that honey has no legitimate function hived 
up in a tree. It should be used for the sustenance of 
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those who know how to get it, not those who only 
know how to keep it. He gets it. As I have said, 
very interesting and instructive sight/' 

" Yes," I replied, " it is, but, often, he gets stung 
while he is getting it." 

" Pooh ! What does that amount to ? His hide 
Is thick, and the frenzy and fury of the bees, after 
they see what he is doing, merely adds to the enjoy- 
ment of the occasion." 

^' Meaning, I opine, that you and your friends, 
representing the bear, are about to find the public 
honey tree, where the industrious little bees — the 
people — have hived their honey? " 

" Exactly that. There's a whole forest of honey 
trees spreading before our enchanted vision. Senator. 
We are all fixed to begin climbing. What I wanted 
to see you about was to confirm my understanding 
that no hunters, with obnoxious legislative guns, will 
happen by while the bear is up the tree." 

" Well," I said, " continuing the figure of speech, 
if I may, the only thing I can see to deter the bear is 
a slight Constitutional barrier that surrounds the 
forest for the time being." 

Instantly, he became the domineering, suspicious 
Broad. 

"Constitution?" he exclaimed. "Constitution? 
'You fellows are always lugging in the Constitution. 
What's that got to do with it? " 

" Nothing, except that that archaic and much inter- 
preted document is still operative. It won't be ex- 
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actly safe for the bear to climb the trees until after 
March fourth, next." 

He relaxed. 

" Oh, is that all? Why, of course not. You 
don't think we are so wild after the honey that we 
can't restrain ourselves until the hunters are amiably 
disposed, do you ? " 

** Judging from what I have seen around here the 
bear is pretty wild." 

"Not the real bear. Senator; not the real bear. 
Only the cubs. Old Father Bruin is too wise to be 
precipitant. He has his honey trees located. He 
has picked out the easiest way to dimb them, and 
the surest ways to get at the honey, but he can wait 
— he can wait — strain of fox in that bear. Senator ; 
strain of fox." 

'' That being the case I can assure you that when 
the honey season opens, as it will early in the forth- 
coming March, there will be no hunters around who 
will disturb the pleasant process of extracting the 
honey from the trees. Of course — " 

"Of course, what?" 

" Some of the amiable hunters may want little 
dabs of honey now and then." 

He made a comprehensive gesture with one of his 
big hands. 

" Plenty for all who look the other way," he said. 
" Plenty. More than you think. And, Senator — ^" 

He turned and bored into me with those cold eyes 
of his. 
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^* Senator, you put it down on your calendar that 
the bear will begin to climb at one nunute after 
twelve o'clock, noon, on March fourth next" 



CHAPTER XXVII 



MR. BATHROP CALLS 



I WENT up to my hotel. The hotel doorman 
told me the lobby was full of job-hunters, 
and I slid in the back way and rode to my 
floor in the service elevator. It was un- 
canny to me, the way those office-seekers found out 
about my goings and comings. They seemed to have 
a secret-service and second-sight combination. I 
found them on the trains I took, in the hotels with 
me, camped outside my house, and at my elbow every 
time I turned around. I found them in my room, 
outside my room, and fully expected to discover some 
of them under my bed. They haunted me. I 
couldn't escape. So I resorted to all sorts of subter- 
fuges to elude them. I had it announced in the 
papers that I would go to a certain place at a certain 
time, and went in the opposite direction, but I al- 
ways had office-seeker company. I postponed one 
trip to New York four times to elude a persistent 
man, and found him on the train I took« 

I was debating whether I should dine in my room 
or try to escape to the house of a friend up town, 
when my telephone rang. The hotel office had in- 
structions never to call me on the telephone, and I 
knew this must be a summons put of the ordinary. 
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I have often pondered over the problem whether 
a telephone is a convenience or an inconvenience. 
Always you can send word you are out, but, if in a 
moment of weakness, you answer the telephone you 
are gone. You are nailed. 

There is another curious phase of the telephone. 
Few men, and no women, have the power of will, 
the moral fibre, to resist the call of its importunate 
bell. A card may come in, and if you do not want 
to see the persons who present that card you send 
word you are out, or busy, or something. Same way 
with a caller at your house. If you do not want to 
see a person you have no compunctions about saying 
80 ; but, let that person call on the telephone and you 
haven't the nerve to refuse to answer the call, pro- 
vided you are alone. You will talk over the tele- 
phone or listen, to a man or a woman you wouldn't 
let into the house or office. The telephone has us 
all enslaved. 

I waited. The bell clamoured insistently for re- 
sponse. It rang for five minutes. Then I took off 
the receiver. 

*^ Stop this hubbub," I snarled at the operator. 
" Don't you know I am not to be called on the tele- 
phone." 

" I'm sorry. Senator," a man's voice replied. 
" This is the manager. I felt that this call was so 
important that you would answer it." 

" Who is it? " I asked. 

"Mr. Bathrop — Winfield S. Bathrop— " and 
there was awe in his voice. 
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Bathrop ? The man of most financial power next 
to Broad. What did he want? 

"Well?" I said. 

** He insists on speaking with you." 

" Tell him I am not here." 

" That would hardly do, sir. You see, Mr. Bath- 
rop is one of the large owners in this hotel, and he is 
so important — " 

It was no use. Bathrop was the biggest man in 
the universe to that hotel manager. 

" Put him on," I said. 

I held the receiver to my ear and heard : ** Ulhis 
is Mr. Bathrop, and I desire to see you on a most 
important matter. When shall I call? " 

" Come now," I said, thinking to have it over 
with, whatever it was. 

Half an hour later Bathrop arrived, smug, super- 
cilious, patronising. 

" How do you do, my dear Senator. I am pleased 
to see you. I congratulate you on our ^ctory." 

I winced at that " our/' said a few conunonplaces, 
and waited. 

" There is an important matter, a most important 
matter, that I desire to bring to your attention, a 
matter where I feel that you can be very useful to me, 
and my institution. I am quite sure you will have 
no hesitation in doing what I ask, in view of my 
large subscription to the funds that enabled us to 
achieve the results we anticipate to be so useful to 
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It refers to the comptrollership of the carrenqr. 
I desire to have a man of my selection placed in that 
office. As yoa will see, it is no very great thing I 
ask. This is quite a subordinate position. The man 
is a mere bureau chief, as I understand it, but I have 
a friend who has his heart set on this office, and I 
would like to humour him." 

" Who is your man? " 

" His name is Prather." * 

" I never heard of him." 

** Possibly not, but he has been in my employ for 
years, and he is a loyal servitor, and, as much as a 
man in my employ can be, my friend. He has an 
ambition to hold that particular office, and, as I said, 
I desire to indulge him in it." 

I was thinking rapidly. The Comptroller of the 
Currency has control of the national bank examiners. 
Bathrop ran a big national bank in New York, and 
had many important booking connections throughout 
the country. Of course, national bank examiners 
have access to the private affairs of national banks. 
Thus, with a Comptroller of the Currency in Ba- 
throp*s virtual employ, Bathrop would have, at first 
hand, collected at government expense, all the secrets 
of competing banks. He would know about their 
loans, and securities, and who their big customers 
were, and how to get them away, and their weak- 
nesses, as well as their elements of strength. 

I looked at him, smiling patronisingly at me. 

'^ I assume," he said, '* that this is entirely agree- 
able to you." 
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My heart was pounding a little, but I steadied my- 
self. There would be no virtue in throwing him out 
of the room. 

" Of course, Mr. Bathrop," I said, " I fully ap- 
predate your desire to aid your faithful employe 
It is right in line with your well-known and justly 
celebrated consideration of all those who are asso- 
ciated with you, either as employes or as principals; 
but yoii must pardon me if I fail to comprehend why 
you are, seemingly, so anxious to secure this unimpor- 
tant place for this Mr. Prather." 

Bathrop stiffened in his chair. 

*' Senator," he said, in his most impressive man- 
ner, and with the finality of a conmiand, '' what your 
understanding is or is not, is of no consequence to me. 
I feel that I have every possible right to insist that 
my wishes shall be complied with. I am amazed 
that you should hesitate or quibble over so simple a 
request as this." 

'* But, my dear Mr. Bathrop, I am not hesitating, 
nor quibbling. I simply want to know your reason." 

" My reason is that I contributed heavily to your 
campaign fund — gave with great liberality, and 
now, as a slight recompense for that liberality I de- 
sire the privilege of naming a man for this place. 
It seems very simple to me." 

'* It is exceedingly simple — so simple that it is 
almost childish." 

" What do you mean? " 

He jumped up, and shouted at me in his most im- 
perious manner. 
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"Why, I mean nothing at all — not a thing — 
except that I have been in Washington for many 
years, and have a superficial knowledge of the work- 
ings of the Treasury, and its various branches, one 
of which is the bureau presided over by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency. That is a very interesting 
sub-division of the financial end of our Government. 
I have often thought that it must be fascinating to sit 
there and learn, day by day, all the secrets of the 
national banks — their inner workings — as discov- 
ered by the bank examiners." 

He sat and stared at me. I could see the folds 
of his fleshy neck redden. 

" That is beside the point," he said. " The point 
is that when you were concerned with electing this 
man Rogers you came to me and solicited subscrip- 
tions. I gave liberally. You certainly were not 
under the delusion I was investing my money in this 
enterprise for the mere pleasure of it. I invested 
that money just as I invest all my other money — 
with the expectation of a return. The return I ask 
is the naming of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
and you hesitate." 

"Hesitate," I said. " I do more than that. I 
refuse." 

"Refuse? Refuse? I don't understand. What 
do you want? Money? If so name your price and 
I'll pay anything in reason." 

He evidently thought that I was bidding for a 
bribe. I had myself well in hand. After all, what 
was the good of anger? He was playing his game. 
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" Mr. Bathrop," I said, calmly, " you can't buy 



me. 
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His disgusted incredulity showed in his voice. 

"Why not? We've never had any diflSicuIty in 
buying you in the past." 

Clearly, it was due my self-respect to hit him. I 
stood looking at him, wondering whether I should 
use my clenched fist on his crass chin, or merely slap 
him a resounding slap on his purple jowl. Then my 
sense of humour got control. I did neither. In- 
stead, I laughed and walked over to his chair, took 
him firmly by his carefully-nurtured and highly-re- 
spectable side whiskers, and jerked him to his feet. 

" It is time for you to go," I said, and I led him to 
the door, his eyes popping, and his face a deep 
maroon over the indignity. 

" This is once when I am not for sale," I said, as 
I shoved him into the hall, giving a final tug to his 
whiskers. " Good night, Mr. Bathrop, and don't 
come around any more." 



CHAPTER XXVni 



THE GEAPEVINES 



HE didn't, but I learned afterwards that 
he spent six months investigating my 
finances to see if there was any weak 
point where he might hurt me. If I 
had any call loans he could have reached he would 
have bought them and called them. I am sure of 
that That would be his idea for getting even. 

I thought over the meeting, and Bathrop's proposi- 
tion. 

" Pliny,'* I said when I next saw Peters in Wash- 
ington. ** Did we promise the comptroUership of 
the currency to anybody? " 

" Not yet." 

*^ Well, let's be careful about it. It seems to be a 
place of considerable importance judging by the way 
they are fishing for it." 

" One of the chief grapevines," said Pliny. 

" What do you mean ? " 

** Mean? Why I mean what I said. The comp- 
troUership of the currency is one of the chief grape- 
vines between the Treasury and the bankers that are 
wise. Can be used if arrangements are made and the 
man holding the job is susceptible to money or poli- 
tical influence. Why, say, have you been around 
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Washington all these years without finding out about 
the grapevines? " 

'* I know some," I said, rather abashed, '* but, pos- 
sibly not the whole arbour." 

" ril see that you get acquainted with the entirt 
outfit," Pliny promised, comfortably. 

He did. He showed me the system — the skilful 
planting of secretaries and trusted subordinates on 
the new Cabinet members — the various channels 
employed to secure information — the currency of 
carbon copies of confidential letters and reports; — 
all the vast and complicated machinery for advance 
information, for tips on contemplated decisions, and 
reports, and procedures, for stenographic leaks, for 
court information, for everything that might be valu- 
able, either market-wise or politically. The system 
— the grapevines — the sources of information! 
It ramified everywhere. Even the White House 
was not free from it. I saw to it that when we came 
in the grapevines were all in loyal working order; 
merely as a precautionary measure, of course. 

Inauguration day was approaching. Rogers re- 
mained quietly at his home, and I hopped about try- 
ing to dodge the office-seekers. The opposition, in 
the closing Congress, were doing what we did four 
years before. They were cleaning house, and clean- 
ing the Treasury, so far as they were able. We rose 
and protested just as they had arisen to protest when 
we were going out of power. We threatened them, 
as they had threatened us, and they laughed at us, as 
we had laughed at them. If we had a complete 
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change of Administration every four years, we*d 
have to enlarge the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing to enable it to print the new bond issues to take 
care of deficits. A get-it-while-we<an occurring that 
often would be fatal to our federal finances. Those 
are the times when the watchdogs of the Treasury 
do not bark. They are too busy looking for bones 
for themselves. 

Soon after the election I had made the necessary 
Washington arrangements for the inauguration, 
which I determined must be imposing and spectac- 
ular. I had given the politically-epicene Washing- 
tonians their quadrennial licence to feel that they 
have some say in governmental affairs. I followed 
custom and appointed an Inauguration Committee, 
composed of the leading citizens of that capital, to 
make arrangements for the proper induction of James 
Jason Rogers to the highest office in the landi. I se- 
lected a chairman who was most dignified and im- 
portant, and allowed him to raise a hundred thousand 
dollars for the expenses of the pageant the commit- 
tee was to provide. That was easy, for the patriotic 
Washingtonians were assured they would get their 
money back, and, mayhap, a slight dividend, from 
the sale of tickets to the hideous crush which is called 
the inaugural ball. 

The committee, feeling its importance, laboured 
diligently. It made the arrangements, subject to my 
approval. I bossed the job. It struck off medals 
for Itself, commemorating the self-sacrificing serv- 
ices of its members, and had a fine, pompous time. 
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The fourth of March came. The procession was 
imposing. The speech by Rogers was soothing. 
The weather was wretched, and the inaugural ball 
was a riot. The Senate remained in session to con- 
firm nominations. Our Cabinet received much com- 
mendation. You see, there was nothing to condemn. 
We took exceeding care that our ministry should be 
without reproach, whether it was without fear or not. 
I fancy most of them were afraid of me. Poor 
chaps, they had dreams of greatness, but they awoke 
to dry and dusty detail, in vast quantities. They 
worked and they went, and they were forgotten. 
Just you try to name the latest ten Secretaries of War, 
for example, or the latest ten Secretaries of anything 
else, including State, in their regular order and with- 
out referring to that sole repository of their fame, a 
political almanac, and see whether they were forgot- 
ten, or not 



CHAPTER XXIX 



THE HOWL FOR PAP 



LISTS of nominations were sent in, all tried 
and true men, who had performed in tried 
and true manners, and who were worthy 
of their rewards. The pressure on the 
White House was unceasing, and disgusting. Shoals 
of aspirants for place who had no arrangements with 
me, or hoped to over-ride me, clamoured about the 
President, and sought to extort place from him. 
They hounded him, harassed him, hanunered him. 
He had no peace. He had no rest. He was the 
constant centre of a mob of job seekers, who de- 
manded access to him, and used every subterfuge to 
win his approval for their claims. 

They came at him from every angle. They way- 
laid him, ambushed him, enfiladed him, bluffed at him 
and pleaded with him. Members of the new Con- 
gress sought to barter their forthcoming votes for 
ofEces for their constitutents. Older members of 
Congress did barter theirs. Nothing was too bitter 
to say about an opponent, and nothing too extrava- 
gant to say about a man supported. They fogged 
the President in claims, counter-claims, abuse and 

misrepresentation, and befogged him with flattery 
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of the most obvious sort, with fervent protestations 
of loyalty, and none came so insistently with this sort 
of thing as the men who had always opposed him, 
and were, at heart, still inimical to him, but who 
joined in the carnival of grasping and greed to get 
what they considered their share. Lack of obliga- 
tion incited the most strenuous efforts at imposing 
indebtedness. 

The result was the inevitable one. Every time 
the President pleased a man by appointing him, 
or his friend, to a place, he displeased all the 
other candidates and their friends and supporters. 
Naturally we ordinarily took the path of least re- 
sistance. The main principle in giving office was 
then, as it is now, forever has been and forever shall 
be, until we get a Presidency of one term, and make 
the incumbent ineligible for re-election, was to please 
as many as possible and offend as few as possible. 
Fitness was a secondary consideration. If a man 
was fit, it counted some, but if his appointment was 
politic, it counted more. 

Even then we were looking ahead. Every man 
who is President once, wants to be twice, and doubly 
the men who made him President want him twice. 
So much more can be done in eight years than in four, 
and so many more. Consequently, our appointment 
not only had to do with the present, and past, situa- 
tion, but they had most to do with the future situa- 
tion. As in legislation, appointment to office is 
predicated on power to be retained. We didn't 
name anybody who would hurt us, if we could help 
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it. What wc were looking for was men who could 
help us. If we found a man who was fit, and avail- 
able we were glad. The combination is a rare one. 
What we had in mind, of course, was this : We had 
a certain legislative programme to carry out. We 
must hold our votes in the House and Senate. To 
hold those votes we must attend rather sedulously to 
the demands of the Senators and the Representa- 
tives. 

If I should say that party men in the House and 
Senate are bribable there would be vast indignation. 
But what is it, if it isn't bribing, to defer, as every 
President does, mostly, to the absolute wishes of 
these men in the way of appointments to office? 
What is patronage but political bribery to men who, 
by virtue of the old political fetich, control the pat- 
ronage of their districts? What makes a President 
bow to the behest of a Senator for place for his con- 
stituents if it isn't the well-founded conviction that 
that President must propitiate that Senator, and ac- 
cede to his requests, or lose his support? 

Plain enough proof of that is found in the stories 
that come from Washington of Senatorial combina- 
tions against confirmation of men nominated for office 
by the President, who may not be exactly the men 
proposed by the aggrieved Senators who organise the 
opposition. They talk reverently of the checks and 
balances in the Constitution, provided by the Fathers, 
to prevent Executive usurpation of power, and all 
that sort of thing. They may check usurpation of 
power, but they foster patronage bribery, and pat- 
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ronage blackmail, and patronage highway robbery. 

" Senator," said the President to me, before he 
had been in office a fortnight, *' is there to be no end 
to this thing? Am I President of the United 
States, or merely an office broker? Am I supposed 
to govern this country, or was I placed here to satisfy 
the desires of a lot of greedy, conscienceless, flatter- 
ing, fawning, boastful, insincere, rapacious partisans, 
who have no idea of anything beyond the strengthen- 
ing of their own positions at the expense of the pub- 
lic ? Is there no way to escape this ? 

*' I am beset from morning to night by these men, 
who claim patronage as the price of their continued 
loyalty, and as the reward for their past service. I 
am told, bluntly, that I must do these things, make 
these appointments, or lose support for my policies. 
Have I no recourse ? Is the fitness of man for office 
to be given no consideration? Good God, how 
I loathe myself for demanding patronage of the 
Presidents when I was in Congress 1 " 

I calmed him as well as I could. I told him that 
power in this country is predicated on patronage, 
that every President must play the game in order 
that his party may continue in command, and that 
it was one of the penalties of the place. 

" Pm almost sorry I was elected," he said. 

" Pshaw 1 You are nervous and tired. As soon 
as we can, we'll regulate these things for you. This 
is but the initial rush of the hungry who have been 
out for four years, away from the crib that long. 
Every President feels as you do about patronage. 
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It is the greatest handicap to the office. It is the 
blasting influence on patriotic and single-minded serv- 
ice to the country. It makes what should be a most 
dignified position a mere huckstering of what you 
have, for what the others have, or can get. It is 
lamentable, but it is true. Cheer up I You'll get 
accustomed to it presently, and, in the meantime, I 
have a little list here of men I want you to name for 
me right away.** 

He shuddered, took the list, and mechanically 
wrote his name on it. 

^* Tell the clerk to fill in the appointment blanks,^* 
he said, wearily. ** I am going to bed, if I am not 
waylaid by some Senator or Representative who 
must have a few offices to keep him from bolting 
the party on the tariff." 



CHAPTER XXX 



THE ULTERIOR MOTIVE 



I WAS sorry for him, but it couldn't be helped. 
I knew of the constant stream of self-seekers 
with whom he must deal. I knew that no man 
went to see him who didn't want something 
for himself. He never had a visitor who had no 
ulterior motive, not even myself. He could have 
no real friends. He could have no intimates. He 
could have no privacy, except immured in his sleep- 
ing quarters. He was a servant of the people — 
save the mark I — he was worse than that He was 
the slave of the politicians, and any President who 
thinks he isn't soon discovers his mistake. 

I know the popular conception of the Presidency 
— this tremendous office — the most powerful in 
the world — and I am glad it is thus regarded, for 
it would be most hurtful to our system of govern- 
ment to have the exact truth told of the limitations 
that surround any President, no matter how great. 
If the people knew of the petty and great annoy- 
ances a President is subjected to from greedy poli- 
ticians; knew of the sordid selfishness of the men 
who are supposed to work with him in the govern- 
ment; knew of the self-seeking, the treachery, the 
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treason, the subterfuges, the plotting, the expedients, 
the necessity for placating, the raids on him, the 
plots against him in a legislative way to force some 
selfish concession from him, the jobs for favour, the 
pressure for recognition, the social demands on him, 
the constant endeavour by the individual to exalt 
himself by Presidential association, the cruelties, the 
flatteries and pressure — if the people knew of all 
these things, as the man inside the White House 
knows them, they would revolt against our party 
system. 

A President isn't an individual even in an official 
sense. He is a means to political ends. It makes 
no difference to me how big, or brave or strong he 
is — he always is overwhelmed by his patronage 
necessities, and he always must have his party's pros- 
pects in power. He may formulate great policies, 
but of what use, to him, or the country, are they un- 
less he can have the votes to make them into law? 
He can issue no ukases, nor rescripts. He can rec- 
ommend. He cannot enact. His situation is two 
edged. He may cut if he isn't obeyed, by withhold- 
ing reward, but if he does withhold reward he is 
cut by refusal of support. The legislators know 
this. They have him at their mercy. If he is a 
weak man they overwhelm him. If he is a strong 
man he may, at odd times, overwhelm them. 

Sometimes, by skilful use of publicity he may create 
a popular support for himself they dare not ignore. 
But they have the whip hand in ordinary circum- 
stances. They have the legislative say. No Pres- 
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idcnt ever got anywhere by fighting with Congress. 
We read brave words showing how this President, 
and that President forced Congress to do this and 
that, but look behind the scenes, and you will find 
that that forcing was most frequently fostered by 
benefits bestowed in an effective, if not in a public, 
way. No person in this wide world realises as 
acutely as a President the truth of the statement that 
every man has his price, and no person in this world 
is so insistent on payment of his price as the politi- 
cian who has power or place to make terms. 

We talked many times about this patronage out- 
rage, but there was no remedy for it. It is there. 
We must accept it. And, with that perfect adapta- 
bility that marked his entire career, the President did 
accept it. He grew more adroit than his adroit as- 
sailants. He withstood their charges on the public 
service with remarkable suavity, and equanimity. 
He did the best he could with the material he had 
offered him. He grew so expert at " something 
equally as good '' that I had to protest there were not 
places enough to go around. He laid most of the 
patronage burdens on my shoulders. I was glad of 
that, for I could say no where he must temporise. 

I had my postoffice department organised, placing 
Limpton therein as my executive. He had my lists, 
my records of men who gave us support in the way 
of getting delegates, and who were to be rewarded 
by postmasterships, and Limpton's office became the 
clearing house for those numerous obligations. 
Postmasterships are fat perquisites for Senators and 
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Representatives. [They demand the disposition of 
the places in their districts. I complied with their 
exactions in so far as I was able, but kept all my pre- 
election promises. I made some enemies by my so- 
called arbitrary methods, but I couldn't help that. 

The Postmaster General was an old political 
friend of n^ine, who had long sought recognition, and 
who swelled up every time he was called " General " 
as the clerks and bureau chiefs in his department and 
all those visiting for favours saw to it he was called. 
He knew before he was appointed that he was to be 
merely a figurehead, that Limpton was to run the 
appointment end, and my assistant Postmasters Gen- 
eral the rest of it. He was content. He was 
** General,'' and that satisfied him. He signed his 
name wherever he was told and always talked im- 
portantly to the newspaper boys about " my policies." 
That let him out as public servant. 

The Secretary of the Treasury regarded my 
recommendations for coUectorships, and the Depart- 
ment of Justice took what I said as to the fitness 
of Paxton patriots for marshals, district attorneys 
and so forth. I had full control of the Interior 
Department, with its vast retinue of men in various 
branches of endeavour. I was well organised within 
a month, and I was gratified, one day when I was 
walking up to the White House, to be stopped by 
Axminister, a Representative who was skipping along 
as pleased as a boy who has been given a nickel for 
candy. 

" Happy, Axminister? " I asked. 
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" Very," he said 

"What is it?" 

" I have just seen the President, and he was so 
gracious and so kind and so complimentary. I had 
gone to ask him a favour, but he asked one of me.** 

My eyes opened a bit at this. 

"What did he want?" 

" Really, it was touching. He talked to me of 
the coming fight to revise the tariff. He put his 
arm around my shoulder and said : ^ My dear Ax- 
minister, you are one of the men I rely on to help 
me in this great struggle. You are one of the few 
men on whom I shall depend for guidance. You 
must promise me that you will let me consult you 
freely, and that you will give me the benefit of your 
wide knowledge and the fruits of your study. May 
I rely on you ? * " 

" Did you get the jobs you went after? " 

"Jobs? What jobs? Certainly not Why 
should I obtrude sordid questions of patronage on a 
man who has displayed this great trust in me ? " 

I went along. 

" It appears to me," I thought, " that the Honour- 
able James Jason Rogers can take care of himself.'' 

That conviction was materially strengthened, 
when, later, I met Cornelius, and then Zachary, both 
Representatives, and each told me, with almost tear- 
ful pride, that the President had put his arm around 
his shoulders, and told him he relied on him for 
guidance and support. 



CHAPTER XXXI 



CANTERBURY 



IT has always seemed to me that the Fathers, 
after providing in the Constitution for the dig- 
nified institution known as the United States 
Senate, and exalted — by its members — as 
the greatest deliberative forum in the world, rather 
reneged on that body when they came to prescribing 
the duties therefor. I have felt that the Fathers, 
patterning after the House of Lords, which was 
what they had in mind when they created the Senate, 
were seized with fears lest that assemblage, which 
I have adorned for some years, might be subject to 
exterior influences, or something of the kind, for they 
saw to it, specifically, that all revenue legislation 
must originate in the House of Representatives. Of 
course, interpreters of the Constitution — the orig- 
inal cohorts whose name was legion — say tliis was 
done because the House is closer to the people, on 
whom the imposts for revenue must be laid, and by 
whom paid; but I have a sort of a suspicion that 
the Fathers used some prevision on the matter. 
Mayhap, they saw ahead. 

At any rate, all revenue legislation must originate 

in the House, and there is where our tariff bill orig- 
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inated after we had called our special session for 
the eloquently avowed purpose of restoring pros- 
perity to the country through the medium of re- 
turning to our party policy of high Protection, The 
House organisation leaders, and some of us in the 
Senate, had had many conferences over the member- 
ship of the Conunittee on Ways and Means. It 
was our part to see to it that none but trusted pro- 
tectionists were put in charge of the schedules. We 
picked our men carefully, using, of course, those of 
the former Conmiittee who were still in the House, 
and adding judiciously, as we thought, from new 
applicants. These conferences began soon after 
election, for we knew what our plan was, and long 
before the special session was called our men had 
been at work on tariff revision upward. 

It is amazing how much damage to a carefully- 
planned procedure an obstreperous member of a 
Ways and Means Committee can do in circumstance} 
of this kind. There is one place where absolute 
harmony of purpose must prevail among the major- 
ity. If you set out to protect a thing, you must 
protect it. Half-way Protection creates no party in- 
crement, for once a tariff beneficiary is protected, he 
forever after demands the limit of coddling, and sees 
stark ruin ahead of him unless he has forty times the 
better of it. 

We had picked our men, patriots all, partisans all, 
and, what was most to the point, unquestioning ad- 
herents to orders handed in. The minority was ex- 
cluded from the formative sessions. When a tariff 
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bill 18 under construction the minority membership 
of a Ways and Means Committee, or a Finance Com- 
mittee in the Senate, is my idea of a perfect negli- 
gible quantity. 

One of the new members was Canterbury — 
Charles Devereaux Canterbury — who had been in 
the House for several terms, and had made a name 
for himself as a student, a lawyer of excellent parts, 
and was esteemed for regularity, proficiency in de- 
bate, mastery of economic subject^, and for his ora- 
tory. He was a convincing, if not a spectacular, 
speaker, and he always had his information on 
straight, which is what most orators do not. Ora- 
tory is a pleasing practise, indulged in by a large 
number of people who have little to say. The chief 
trouble with orators, as I have known them — and 
I have known many — is that they invariably get 
to that mussy condition of mind where they mistake 
argument for fact. They claim that oratory is a 
lost art, and it may be, but every two years we elect 
a lot of statesmen to Congress who fondly imagine 
they have found it. They declaim millions of im- 
passioned words during each session, and fail to 
change a single impassive vote thereby. 

This chap Canterbury rather appealed to me. I 
had scrutinised him carefully, and he seemed flawless. 
He was big, blond, broad-shouldered, had the clear- 
est and bluest eyes I ever saw in a man's head. He 
bored right into you with those eyes when he was 
talking to you. He was a lively, enthusiastic, ener- 
getic sort of a fellow, and never lost his temper. I 
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liked him because he had a sense of humour, and a 
clear understanding of the bogusness of the preten- 
sions of most of his compatriots. 

We had our tariff bill ready, almost, when the 
session began. It was a wonder. If there was any 
item of production or manufacture that wasn't pro- 
tected to the nines, or any article of import that we 
produced that was not discriminated against it was 
because we didn't know what that article was. We 
laid a good many courses on the top of our Chinese 
wall, and built watch towers at the comers to keep 
out the dreaded pauper labour of Europe. We 
perpetrated so many outrages on the opposition's 
theory of tariff-for-revenue only that our daily per- 
formance resembled an Armenian massacre by the 
Turks. We protected, re-protected, and then re- 
peated both processes. We put the infant industries 
right back in the incubator — poor children they had 
been out in a cruel and unprotected world for al- 
most four long and hungry years. It was a work- 
manlike job. 

The bill was introduced in the House and weeks 
of dreary debate ensued, debate that profited noth- 
ing, for we had the votes to enforce our schedules, 
and we enforced them. However, a certain amount 
of oratpry must be spilled during the discussion of 
any great measure that is up in either branch of 
Congress, probably because the insistent spillers have 
no other way, except by making these inconclusive 
noises, of impressing their constituents back home 
that they are worthy of retention as tribunes of the 
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liberties of those constituents. Finally, the House 
passed the bill, and it came over to the Senate. 

I had kept close track of the bill, and had studied 
it carefully. It had seemed to me that even a fuller 
measure of Protection was supplied, in some instances 

— a good many, in fact — than the circumstances 
demanded. Those House leaders certainly had 
been lavish in their fostering of our producers. The 
Chinese Wall was higher than I had imagined it 
would be. But that was a virtue, as my colleagues 
regarded it, rather than a fault. How, in politics, 
is it possible to get too much of a good thing? 

We made our changes, always in the favour of our 
infant industries, and shoved our bill through, having 
our private struggles with some of our too greedy 
colleagues, and glozing over the rawness, so it would 
not be too apparent, whenever we could. Still, we 
were not deterred much by rawness. It was rather 
crude, in spots, but it fulfilled our campaign pledges, 
and we passed it. President Rogers signed it cere- 
moniously, and it was announced by our press agents 
that prosperity was now insured. Then we sat back 
and received congratulations. I was glad it was 
over, for, if there is any pest more obnoxious than 
the office-seeking curculio, it is the tariff caterpillar, 
and they had swarmed around the Capitol for months 

— special agents, attorneys, lobbyists, and all that 
gang of grafters who have crooked games of their 
own they want to promote. 



CHAPTER XXXII 



SMOKE AND SYMBOLISM 



THERE was the usual amount of soreness, 
but I thought little of it. We were fin- 
ished, and the soreness must cure itself. 
I was fixing to go away for a vacation, 
and was at my committee room for the last time that 
summer, when Canterbury came in. 

"Hello, Senator," he greeted me. "Getting 
ready to depart from the scenes of your triumphs? '' 
" Preparing to flee to that bourne where the job- 
hunter will not venture, and the tariff-grafter is un- 
known." 

" Must be planning to descend into the Mam- 
moth Cave, then, and lock the door behind you." 
" Or go up in a balloon." 

" That wouldn't help any. Some chap would get 

a bigger balloon, and drop on you via a parachute." 

" You seem to know the ways of these creatures." 

" I do, and the ways of others whom I, from my 

inconspicuous position, would never dare to call crea- 



tures. 



9t 



I looked sharply at him. He was gay, and smil- 
ing, and his blue eyes were laughing at me. 

" Meaning whom? " 
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** Oh» nobody in particular, and many in general. 

"Well, I hate to say it, Canterbury, but I'm 
busy. Not that I am not glad to see you, but I 
have a train and some trout to catch, and while the 
trout will wait, the train won't, even for a mem- 
ber of the greatest deliberative forum in the 
world." 

" Arbitrary folks, those railroad men, and others 
of their kind." 

" So IVe heard." 

" Me, too. Heard a lot about them, lately." 

I looked him over again, wondering what he had 
in mind. 

" Nothing to their discredit, I hope ? " 

" Depends on how you look at it." 

"See here, Canterbury," I said, rather sharply, 
" if you have anything to say to me, say it. I don't 
want to be discourteous, but I'm busy, and I'm in a 
hurry." 

" Don't let me detain you. I merely dropped in 
to give you a little friendly advice." 

" To give me some friendly advice ? About 
what?" 

I know my astonishment showed in my voice. 

" Incredible, isn't it ? " And he laughed. " Pre- 
posterous, to think that so humble a citizen as my- 
self would have the nerve to presume to do aught 
than take orders from the mightiest Roman of them 
all." 

" Oh, stop that," I snapped. " What do you want 
to say?" 
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I watched him narrowly. He looked straight 
at me, and laughed again. 

'^ All right. I thought you liked it, judging from 
some of the stuff Limpton has put out about you.'' 

I winced at that. This smiling person was rapidly 
getting on my none-too-steady nerves. 

" Go ahead," I said, rather savagely. " Let's 
hear what you have to say." 

" I hate to disappoint those tro\it. .They prob- 
ably are yearning for the chance to grab those Royal 
Coachmen, and Grizzly Kings, and Parmachena 
Belles of yours." 

^^ Look here, Canterbury, I can't sit here to be 
joshed by you. Talk out, or say good-bye." 

" Joshed? Me josh the Warwick of the Admin- 
istration. Heaven forfendl What makes you 
think I am joshing you? Didn't I make the proper 
genuflexion when I came in, or haven't I shown suffi- 
cient reverence to the Man Behind the Throne since 
I arrived? Pardon me for any remissness. It isn't 
that I do not feel my place, and know it, be sure of 
that. I hereby make any obeisances I should have 
made. I crave your august pardon. I — " 

I jumped up. 

" Quit it I " I shouted. " Quit itl Good mom- 
mg. 

" Wait a minute. I'm not going yet. I've got 
something to say." 

His laughing insolence made me see red. 

^' Well, say it, then, and be damned quick about 



it." 
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He walked about the room, and surveyed me from 
every side. I was most uncomfortable. 

** My, my,'* he commented, as if to himself, " even 
the greatest of them all is subject to the human 
frailty of losing his temper. I hadn't supposed such 
a thing was possible." 

I bit my lips. Clearly, he was sticking pins into 
me for the pleasure of seeing me squirm. I couldn't 
imagine why, but I resolved to stop squirming. I 
lighted a cigar. 

" Oh, well," I said, " if I am to be barbecued for 
your holiday I reckon I can stand it. When you 
have me trussed up to your satisfaction perhaps you 
will be so good as to explain to what I am indebted 
for the honour of this visit? Will you have a 
cigar ? " 

He took it, thanked me, and spent a minute fussing 
to get off the band and in lighting it. He puffed re- 
flectively on it two or three times, examined the burn- 
ing end with great solicitude to make sure it was in 
process of proper combustion, tried to blow a ring 
of smoke, failed, tried again, made a good one, and 
as it floated lazily up impaled the ring with a long 
forefinger, and demolished it. 

" There," he said. 

"There what?" 

" Merely a little symbol. You believe in symbols, 
don't you?" 

" No," I growled. 

" Is it possible ? I had an idea that that symbol 
commonly presented in the guise of a capital S with 
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two perpendicular lines drawn through it interested 
you greatly." 

I began to see red again. 

"Look here, Canterbury," I almost shouted. 
" I'm not going to stand any more of this damned 
nonsense. If you've got anything to say to me, say 
it, or get out." 

" Be calm," he soothed. " Be calm. It ill be- 
comes a Warwick to fly off the handle in that way. 
It is undignified, and dignity is the first great requisite 
of statesmanship." 

I couldn't think of anything to say. I asked my- 
self, dully, why I didn't throw him out. I won- 
dered at the quiet insolence of him. I wondered at 
a dozen other things, and always, pounding in the 
back of my head was the thought : " What does he 
know? What is he after? What does he know? " 
So I sat and glared at him. 

" Senator," he said, after he had blown another 
ring, and had dissipated that with a finger, " we 
symbolists interpret the sign, and allow the literal to 
gather the meaning. As I imderstand you, you are 
a rather literal person. Wherefore, I shall inter- 
pret to you, and trust to your high intelligence to 
catch the purport of my remarks. Let me place 
your great party in the position of a man enjoying 
an expensive, well-flavoured, fragrant cigar. He has 
just dined luxuriously, of the choicest foods, has had 
his modicum of a predous vintage wine, is at peace 
with all the world, and full of the high and holy 
satisfaction that comes after a good dinner secured 
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by good deeds, faithfully performed. He lolls back 
in his chair, and he blows a ring of smoke, that is 
round, and perfect, and grows wider and wider and 
more beautiful as it floats to the ceiling. He sees 
in that ring of smoke a vision of things to come. It, 
by its perfect beauty, its constant increase in size, 
typifies plans he has in mind. Then comes a puff 
of wind, and the ring disappears — is gone — van- 
ishes." 

I listened rather foggily, for my brain kept ham- 
mering: "What does he know? What does he 
want?" I was sure he had an ulterior motive. 
Everybody has in politics — always. 

"Well?" I said. 

" Well, you symbolise the well-fed man ; the ring 
of smoke is the plans you have in mind ; and I am the 
puff of wind." 

" I don't understand you." 

" I thought you wouldn't, but think it over. Con- 
template the beauties and veracities of sjrmbolism 
while you are enticing the trout from the shady pools. 
Think it over, Senator. I wish you a pleasant vaca- 
tion, and a safe return. Good morning." 

He went out. I sat at my desk for an hour and 
missed my tram. What the devil did the fellow 
mean? 



CHAPTER XXXIII 



TH£ LETTER TO DOBBINS 



BROAD and his associates had begun opera- 
tions at the moment we came into power. 
Their plans were long perfected. The 
preliminaries were arranged, and their 
machinery so well oiled that tremendous flotation 
after tremendous flotation followed in quick succes- 
sion. They formed trust after trust, capitalising 
them for an incredible total sum, put industries to- 
gether, cemented railroads regardless of whether 
they were competing lines or not. The United 
States went trust crazy. No corporation was formed 
that was not capitalised for twice or three times its 
real asset value. They made gigantic sums in the 
underwriting. They sold bales and bales of bonds. 
They unloaded tons of watered stock. 

They had a publicity organisation that skilfully in- 
cited public investment by telling tales of fortunes 
that were to be made. They filled the newspapers 
with prospectuses, and with details of dazzling prof- 
its. They soon had the people in a frenzy of invest- 
ing excitement. They let no dollar escape. It was 
the greatest clean-up thus far in our financial history. 

The stock market was kept at the top notch. The 
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prophecies of prosperity to come were spread broad- 
cast. The public clamoured greedily for a chance 
to get in. No applicant who had money or col- 
lateral was overlooked. They started mills and 
opened factories. Everything was inflated. Rail- 
roads that had been wrecked in the hard times were 
reorganised, and every reorganisation meant mil- 
lions to the promoters through the sale of new securi- 
ties, and new bonds. 

The insiders wallowed in money. The more they 
secured, the greater was their lust for it. They hesi- 
tated at nothing. Some of the cautious ones urged 
restraint, but the big men laughed at them. This 
was their harvest time. They had paid for the till- 
ing of the field, and for the seed, and now they were 
doing the reaping. Legality, or illegality, were not 
considered. The plan on which they operated, was : 
Put industries together, water the stock to the point 
of saturation, hold control, and let the public have 
the surplus. 

Sterry, and Freeman, and a few more of us, includ- 
ing the poverty-stricken Peletiah Mortor, were let 
in on various of the big under-writings. We drew 
down our profits complacently. The country was in 
a wild whirl of prosperity, and we were the agents 
who were primarily responsible therefor. Hence, 
we considered it our right to have our share; and we 
got it. Broad was generous in his way. He took 
care of his friends, arbitrarily, but effectively. He 
was the despot. He decided who should share and 
who should not, but the operations were so vast, and 
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so widespreading, that a new crop of multi-million- 
aires sprang out of the watered soil, and the steam 
yacht, and villa-in-France ostentation became sis pro- 
nounced as it was vulgar. 

Washington was complacent. This great era of 
prosperity, this tidal wave of inflation, was smugly 
set down to the beneficent influences of the Admin- 
istration — I saw to that — and prospects were 
glowing. I spent a good deal of time in and about 
the White House, watching that institution, and its 
chief occupant, and helping him perfect that execu- 
tive machine. I suppose I shouldn't say it, but we 
introduced some improvements there that will be of 
great value to the succeeding tenants. 

The White House is the clearing house for 
troubles. Many earnest citizens who have political, 
or civic, or economic, woes write to the President 
about them. His mail is enormous. Hundreds 
send him great quantities of much-needed advice, out- 
line policies for him, counsel him expertly, and berate 
him soundly if he does not act in accordance with 
their views. Hundreds send remedies for each of 
the ills that affect the body politic. There are scores 
of crank letters, and many letters giving the Presi- 
dent religious and health counsel. Each letter is 
marked " Strictly Personal," and each writer expects 
that the President will give to him his individual at- 
tention. Why not? He is the servant of the peo- 
ple, isn't he ? 

We devised a series of form letters, covering, in a 
soothing manner, most of the subjects ordinarily 
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broached. There were some thirty or forty of them. 
Then we discovered a chirographic marvel in a clerk 
who could imitate signatures, and he prepared the 
form letters, each of which was as neatly and freshly 
re-written on White House paper, and he signed most 
of those requiring the President's signature and most 
of those requiring Secretary Talbot's signature. 
Treasured about this country there are an innumer- 
able number of autograph letters from the President 
that the President — any President — never saw. 
But that makes them no less valuable to their pos- 
sessors. The recipient thinks they are autograph 
letters and that is sufficient. The system was so per- 
fect that I never knew whether I had a Presidential 
communication, or a form, unless it was holograph. 

We may not have invented, but we perfected, 
the reply-to-a-query-addressed-to-the-President-by-a- 
prominent-citizen. One night I was sitting with the 
President, in his study. 

^^ Senator," he said, '^ there is a point I want to 
make before the people on this reciprocity business 
and the way to do it puzzles me. I am not so sure 
of the medium I should use. I do not want to dig- 
nify it with a message to Congress, and I want it to 
come with greater authority than the usual inspired 
statement in the newspapers, where my language is 
not directly used. I do not care to give an interview. 
Can you suggest some method? '' 

" Why not write a letter? " 

"But to whom?" 

I thought it over. 
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"Reciprocity, you say? Why, write it to Dob- 
bins. He is of importance enough to have a personal 
communication from you." 

" But Dobbins hasn't written to me.** 

" What difference does that make ? Call Xalbot.** 

"Talbot,** I said, when the secretary came in, 
"you write a letter from Ephraim J. Dobbins, of 
Boston, to the President, asking the President for an 
expression of his views on the pending reciprocity 
matter? Say for Mr. Dobbins that he is deeply in- 
terested, and desires to be informed on the points 
enumerated.*' 

The President told Talbot the points he wanted 
to touch upon, and, in half an hour, Talbot came 
back with a letter from Mr. Dobbins that ^d that 
distinguished citizen proud. 

I handed it to the President. 

" Now, Mr. President,** I said, " here is your in- 
quiry, and you can answer it as you see fit.*' 

" But how about Dobbins?** 

" Oh, rU attend to him.** 

I put Pliny Peters on the midnight train and sent 
him to Boston. Next afternoon that dignified Bos- 
ton citizen was much surprised to be informed by 
Pliny he had written the following letter to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and please sign here. 
Pliny wired he had the signature. The letter and the 
President*s reply it incited were given to the news- 
papers by Talbot and another wrinkle in publicity 
was scientifically established. We used various dis- 
tinguished citizens for our mediums, and they always 
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were gratified to see their names in print, all puffed 
up. It made a citizen important in his community 
to have it known the President wrote to him on na- 
tional affairs. Some of them are living on that im- 
portance yet 



CHAPTER XXXIV 



PASSING THE BUCK 



WE understood the value of publicity. 
The President saw the newspaper cor- 
respondents frequently and kept on ex- 
cellent terms with them. Talbot knew 
the game, and he arranged that most of our im- 
portant announcements were given out on Sunday 
evening, because the Monday morning papers usually 
need news — Sunday, ordinarily, is a poor news pro- 
ducer — and we always got greater display because 
of that. 

The files were marvels. There is no place of 
which I have any knowledge where the documents in 
the case are so scrupulously retained as at the White 
House. Nothing is allowed to get away that has 
even the remotest bearing on a decision made, and 
especially is this true of endorsements for positions. 
Many a time we confronted a protesting statesman 
with his own signatures on petitions and letters that 
led to an appointment he came to disapprove. Also 
we developed, although not to the high state of effi- 
dency that came later, the plan of having a letter in 
the files to meet any criticism or emergency that might 
arise. This reacted on me once or twice. 

One morning, at the Senate, I was visited by a 
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number of delegates from an organisation with whom 
I had made a bargain in the campaign. They had 
demanded certain things for their support. I had 
promised them, and I sent a note to the White 
House, reminding the President of my promise and 
asking him to perform. Then I dismissed the mat- 
ter from my mind. Next day, when I opened my 
mail, I was surprised to find a letter from the Presi- 
dent, regretting that any such promise had been made, 
and announcing his opposition to bargains of this 
sort. He felt very keenly that the exigencies of the 
situation made it necessary for me to send such a 
request to him, deprecated it to the length of a hun- 
dred words or so, and didn^t feel so inclined. 

I read that letter twice. Then I went out, took a 
cab and drove up to the White House. As I came 
in the room he smiled at me. 

** Mr. President," I said, ** I have your letter of 
yesterday. Of course you know that this promise 
must be kept. You must do this thing." 

** Certainly ! Shall we do it now ? " 

" But," I said, taken off my feet, " this letter — 
how about this letter? " 

" Why, William," he replied, smiling at me again, 
" have you so soon forgotten your counsel to have 
letters in the files to meet any protest that may be 
made? What was that term we used in our army 
days? I passed you the buck, William. Do you 
understand?" 

I understood. He was an apt pupil, that Presi- 
dent of mine. 
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Passing the buck I There you have, in three 
words of the vernacular, the whole theory and prac- 
tice of official Washington. Shift the responsibility 1 
Let the other fellow hold the bag. It permeates 
every place and every phase of official conduct, from 
the scrub women to the Cabinet members. Never 
assume accountability I Shove it along I Get from 
under yourself, and devil take the next one I It 
comes from the feverish, pathetic effort of hold posi- 
tions, and keep records clear so that unspotted merit 
may be rewarded with promotion, and recognition. 
In the first place, nearly every appointive official is 
scared over losing his job, and he will take no 
chances; and in the second place every civil service 
Washington! an is frightened lest he, or she, may do 
something that will mar records, or cause demotion. 
So, every last one of them does as little as possible. 

They slide you along from one place to another 
and unless you are unusually fortunate you never can 
pin any of them down to anything. It is a system 
— passing the buck. Many a newly-appointed Cab- 
inet officer, coming in with high ambitions, is turned 
into a pathetic, powerless, useless person, with his 
subordinates passing every buck and evading all re- 
sponsibility, and toadying to him for favours in the 
way of promotion. Nobody in Washington, except 
in rare instances, accepts any responsibility. They 
pass it along, and keep themselves impeccable, but 
everybody grabs strenuously at credit. If a thing 
fails they have no connection with it; but if it suc- 
ceeds, they originated it. 
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The pressure for office continued unabated, and 
the clamour and intrigue for patronage. One day, 
when I was there, the Secretary of the Navy came 
in. 

" Mr. President," he said, ** I am at a loss to un- 
derstand what has happened to our {)ersonnel bill up 
in the Senate. It is buried in committee without 
reason, so far as I can see. I can't get it out, and 
I can get no explanation of why it is pigeon-holed. 
They simply will not report it. I have done the best 
I can with it, and as I know you are interested I 
thought it best to tell you about it." 

" Who is responsible for the delay ? " the Presi- 
dent asked. 

" Senator Holder seems to be the chief objector." 

"Holder? Holder? Why, what's the matter 
with Holder?" 

" I don't know, unless it is because we refused to 
jump that relative of his in the navy over the heads 
of a lot of worthy seniors, and make him a rear 
admiral." 

"What's that? "I asked. 

"He has a cousin, or something, in the navy, 
whom he wants jumped to the top." 

" Do you think that can be the reason, William ? '* 
the President asked me. 

" Nothing else." 

" Well, what can we do about it? " 

" If I were you I'd make the promotion. Holder 
will fight forever if you don't." 

The President sighed. 
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" Make out the commission, Mr. Secretary," he 
said, '* and I'll sign it and send it in/' 

He sighed again. 

" What was that we used to hear about the power 
of the President of the United States? " he asked, 
wearily. 

A few days later the President sent for me. 

" William," he said, " will you explain to me why 
it is that I am continually requested by Senator 
Brighton, as the price of his support in the Senate, 
to order the discontinuance of actions brought by the 
United States District Attorney in his State? " 

" No, I can't," I replied, " but I'll find out." 

I sent Pliny Peters to Brighton's home State, and 
he moused around for two weeks. Then he came 
back and reported. 

" It's this way," said Pliny. " Brighton, before 
he went into the Senate was a member of a big 
law firm. When he was made Senator he ostensibly 
retired, but he didn't get out financially. He cuts 
up the profits with the rest of them. Now, this Dis- 
trict Attorney is a tool of his. Get it? " 

" Not yet." 

Pliny looked commiseratingly at me. 

" Simple as drinking water," he said. " Brigh- 
ton's district attorney starts these actions. He 
presses them a bit. Then by an odd set of circum- 
stances, Brighton's law firm is retained by the ac- 
cused corporation. Always the case. Brighton has 
nothing to do with suggesting the retainer, of course, 
but, after his firm is retained, Brighton is the boy 
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who gets the settlement, or quash, by virtue of his 
political influencei and there you undeniably are. 
Old stuff, but efficacious. Check up on some of these 
Senate law firms, and see." 

Another interesting, and irritating. Presidential 
accumulation is the Bosom Friend. Of course, the 
President can have no presidential bosom friend, for, 
if he had, the chief occupation of that person would 
be to induce the President to unbosom himself, not 
of the friend, but of information and largess. How- 
ever, there has been no President within my knowl- 
edge who has not suffered from these impositions; 
persons who assume to be away on the inside of the 
inner circle — to have influence — to give note- 
worthy unselfish, unbiased, candid, advice — to keep 
a reassuring hand on the tiller. 

I recall ours, a man who contributed a few thou- 
sand dollars to the campaign fund^ which his press 
agent magnified by tens, but who, really, did perform 
a valuable service in another way. He had unim- 
peded entrance for a time. His specialty was in 
finding out what the President intended to do and 
recommending that ; allowing it to be known, mysteri- 
ously, that he was responsible, the actuating impulse, 
and pointing with modest pride after the event. He 
gained great celebration because he said nothing. 
He was a pose in discretion — it seemed. If he ever 
had opened his mouth, publicly, the people would 
have discovered him before he had spoken ten sen- 
tences. His favourite observation was : ^' I am 
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the telephone, that's all. I hear and transmit, 
merely the Instrument, you understand." He was 
what Talbot used to call a fluffer, which is a weak 
imitation of a bluffer. 

There were several more. Our broad, generic 
term for these gentry was boll weevils — pests. 
Indeed when the Society of National Pests is or- 
ganised, as it will be one day, the first members 
selected will be chosen from persons who use the 
President to gain some kudos for themselves, and 
this includes the Prominent Citizens who communi- 
cate by personal letter. The number of dignified 
Dubs who solemnly unload solemn advice and warn- 
ings on a Chief Executive passes computation. He 
is the most advised and warned man in this world. 
He cannot escape, and every adviser believes himself 
an oracle. 

I cite these few instances merely to show some of 
the difficulties of the Presidency. There were scores 
more, of similar kind, of greater craft, and of greed- 
ier aspect. The whole of it merely proves the as- 
sertion that the President of the United States must 
be the loneliest man in the world if he is to be any- 
thing but a patronage dispenser. He can have no 
friends, no intimates. His power of gift is so great 
that no man approaches him who doesn't want some- 
thing for himself, either directly, or indirectly, and 
not many men who are not willing to use force, or 
fake ; or grab under the guise of politics ; or threaten, 
or fawn. 
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No man does anything for nothing in profes- 
sional politics, and every man gets the highest pos- 
sible payment for whatever service, whether small 
or great. The greed for patronage, for pap, for all 
that goes with the money end of it is incredible to 
those who have not seen the dismal struggle at 
first hand. Money, or its equivalent, patronage, and 
the power of it, is a strong incentive in any phase of 
human activity, but in politics it is the foundation, 
the superstructure, the roof and cellar. They want 
the plums, and as the President is the tree with the 
largest crop, he is the tree that is hardest clubbed. 



CHAPTER XXXV 



ACCEPTING AN ULTIMATUM 



THE tremendous thing about the Presidenqr 
— -so far as the public regards it — is 
the popular exaltation it confers on the 
American citizen who is made President. 
Xhat doesn't mean that the man is any better, or 
any greater, than when he was a candidate, or was 
going about the business in which he was engaged 
before he was elected. It means that we hold high 
views of the place itself, and its power, and its im- 
portance. As soon as a man becomes President he 
is surrounded with a sort of a popular glamour, and 
is pedastelled, and held in a certain sort of awe. 
There are many, of course, who seek to gain no- 
toriety for themselves by detracting a President, but 
that is merely the reverse English on the continual 
effort to gain notoriety by association with him, or 
notice by him. It is a widely observable exemplifica- 
tion of that snobbishness that prevails in this great 
and democratic country — so called. 

" The President is a personal friend of mine," or 
" I saw the President when I was in Washington the 
other day," gives an importance to the claimant of 
this distinction, just as the sneer is thought to by the 
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sneerer who asserts : " Him ? Why I knew him 
when he was nothing but a poor lawyer, and that 
goes both ways, that poor, too." Harassed Presi- 
dent! Between the I-knew-him-when boys, and the 
reflected-glory boys he has his perturbations. 

This elevation, and its consequent responsibilities, 
are what make the path of any President so thorny. 
Any piffling thing he may say is an important utter- 
ance. It isn't the man speaking, it is the Place. It 
isn't the individual, but the office, that talks. Even 
a casual : " Good morning " may be pregnant with 
meaning, and a conclusive " Good night I " always is. 
A President is burdened by this accountability. He 
is borne down by it. Any time he feels like freeing 
his mind, as an average American, he must consider 
the bearing that mind-freeing may have on every- 
body and everything concerned. It will be official 
— dread word. Hence, he rarely frees his mind — 
in public. 

Rogers was a man who had excellent control of 
himself. He always took heed of his position, but I 
have seen him, in his study, when he said things about 
various statesmen, and their proposals, that were just 
the sort of statements any average American would 
make concerning other offending Americans, or 
others of any nationality, who were unduly harassing 
him. I have seen him cut loose in a way that made 
me love him, and I have often wished there might 
be an audience present. 

Now, that's the burden of it. If the President of 
the United States says a man is a liar, what recourse 
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has that man? None. The President has branded 
him, and that settles it, for it isn't personal, as the 
public views it, but official. It may very well be that 
the man isn't a liar, but that gets him nothing. His 
feeble denial against the Presidential blast is un- 
heeded. This gives a President not only an oppor- 
tunity to be exceedingly cruel, but also to be exceed- 
ingly charitable. If he has any sense of his enor- 
mous power he always has a bridle on his tongue. 
The Office is tremendous in its potency. .The gar- 
ment makes the man great. 

" William," the President said to me one day, " I 
am extremely annoyed over Brighton's distortion of 
what I said to him the other day about that financial 
matter." 

"Why did you say anything?" 

** Well, we were in a discussion, and I forgot, for 
the moment, that I am President. It was inexcus- 
able, no doubt, but it happened. I expressed myself 
as in sympathy with his project, but said my full ap- 
proval is subject to complete investigation." 

" And he rushed up to the Capitol and told every- 
body that you are with him to the last ditch on it, and 
used that as a means for bullying some of the weak- 
kneed brethren into line ? " 

" He did. Is there no way I can prevent this 
sort of thing? " 

** One, Mr. President. The only way you can 
keep men like Brighton, or men like any of us, from 
using even tentative consent from you as enthusiastic 
endorsement is to say nothing. If you have any 
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ideas, write them. Get them on paper. Then you 
are safe." 

" Good heavens I " he said. " Must I become a 
mere automat in this place ? '' 

** Certainly not, Mr. President, but you must re- 
member that you are always in the position of the 
man accused — anything you may say will be used 
against you. You are always on the defensive. 
Every man who comes into this place is seeking for 
support from you for something he wants for him- 
self, or for another — which is for himself, too. 
Naturally, he thinks he will succeed if he can get you 
behind him. Naturally, he will do anything he can, 
even to the distortion of what you say, to set abroad 
the impression that the President is with him. It 
isn't you, individually, he wants. He often doesn't 
give a whoop for you. What he needs is the sup- 
port of your place — the Presidency. 

" That's why it is so difficult for you to say any- 
thing that may not be misconstrued. They take your 
simplest utterance and pick it to pieces to get shades 
of meaning, evidences of support, or opposition, out 
of it — to discover elements in it that you never even 
dreamed of implanting there. It's the penalty of 
the job." 

" I detest issuing denials." 

^* Don't hesitate. Your denial knocks flat any 
man, no matter how just his contention may be. 
Misconstruction is a penalty, but denial is a redress.'* 

" Well, Rothberg is coming up here to-morrow, 
and I know what he wants. I am undecided about 
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it. I do not want to hurt him, and I do not yet 
feel inclined to help him, but I know Rothberg. He 
will construe anything I say to mean support, and 
he will give out an interview that will show that. I 
need Rothberg, but I don't want to show it now. 
There's my predicament." 

" Beat him to it," I said. " After Rothberg has 
gone call in the White House reporters, or have 
Talbot do it, and tell them what the interview 
amounted to from your side. They'll get it on the 
wire immediately, and that will stop him." 

From that conversation was developed our cele- 
brated quick-action publicity process, that pulled us 
out of so many tight holes. Once, I recall, it cer- 
tainly confused our enemies. We were fighting over 
a rate bill. A certain group of Senators opposed us, 
and notwithstanding all my power, and all the White 
House pressure, they stood out. They had bigger 
influences — from their viewpoint — to satisfy than 
either the President or myself. 

The fight was bitter and prolonged. Finally, the 
opposed group decided on how far they would go. 
They made a definite statement of their position, 
which was not a victory for us, by any means, al- 
though there was some slight concession in it. They 
held a meeting, drafted their proposition and sent 
Bancroft to the White House with it. I heard of it 
and hurried there, too, to warn the President. 

" This, Mr. President," said Bancroft, as he 
toddled in, " is pur ultimatum. You must take this, 
or nothing." 
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I was In the inside office. The President read the 
typewritten sheet carefully, discussed some of its 
terms pleasantly, and assured himself that Bancroft 
meant what he said. Xhen he excused himself, and 
came into the room where I was. 

" William," he said, handing me the paper, " here 
is their ultimatum on this rate matter.'' 

I read it quickly. 

" WeU? " said the President. " Bancroft's wait- 
ing for a reply. 

" Accept it." 

" Accept it? Why, it is a clear victory for those 
men. I do not feel inclined to accept it." 

" Accept it," I insisted. " Go in and tell Ban^- 
croft you agree. Get a copy of it. Pledge him to 
secrecy for the present. Then leave the rest of it to 
me. 

The President returned, told Bancroft he accepted, 
asked that nothing be said for a time, shook hands 
cordially with him, talked of inconsequential mat* 
ters, requested Bancroft to leave the memorandum 
there, and soon had him outside. He came quickly 
back to the room I was in. 

" I accepted it," he said. " Now what? " 

" Get Talbot." 

The President rang the bell, and Talbot came. 

"Talbot," I said, "take this: *The President, 
this morning, decided definitely on what he would ac- 
cept in the rate question now pending in the Senate, 
and, after a conference with certain of the objecting 
Senators, who had power to act for the opposition, 
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secured an agreement, which settles the entire mat- 
ter, and which is in the following terms.' Got 
that?" 

" Yes," said Talbot. 

" Well, put this stuff in right there, and close the 
thing in this way: ' This disposes of a vexing prob- 
lem in legislation, and the President is in receipt of 
many congratulations for his masterly handling of 
the situation, and for the great victory he has won/ 
Rush that off, now, and give copies to the corre- 
spondents immediately." 

Talbot rushed it off, and before Bancroft was 
back at the Senate the wires were carrying to the 
afternoon newspapers all over the country the dis- 
patch that lead to universal headlining like this: 
" Great Victory for the President. Settles Rate 
Dispute. Senate Opposition Forced to Meet His 
Demands." 
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PENALTIES OF PLACE 



I WASN'T at the Capitol when that collection 
of Senators discovered what had been done to 
them, but they tell me their language was 
atrocious. And there was nothing for it but 
to ta)ce their medicine. They couldn't pass their 
more favourable measure, and this, their final con- 
cession, helped them a lot. If they did deny it, their 
denials would have no effect, for the President had 
the jump on them, and what the White House said 
was final, in the circumstances. 

That is what I mean when I speak of the respect 
the people have for the Place. They lift the man 
up to the pqsition, instead of setting the position 
down to the man. The transition of the person who 
was elected into the mighty personage who is Presi- 
dent has always interested me. In the popular 
opinion — I am not speaking of politicians, now, or 
editors who think themselves sophisticated — a 
President seems so much greater and smarter, be- 
cause he is President, that they get a feeling he was 
sort of ordained for the job, and became President 
because he is different from the ordinary man. 

That's why all his utterances are so important, 
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whether they are, or not, and that's why the crowds 
rush to see him when he goes to their city, or their 
village. 

It is quite the reverse in Washington. The two 
places in this country where notabilities mean noth- 
ing are Washington, and Niagara Falls. A Presi- 
dent is no treat to Washington for they've been hav- 
ing them for years. They are fed up on Presidents. 
And a distinguished visitor at Niagara Falls is 
merely a tourist, when, in Chicago, or Denver, or 
San Francisco, or anywhere else, the newspapers 
would print his picture and interview him, and make 
news of him. A President, to a member of 
Congress, is a person from whom something may be 
obtained — a prospect. There are fewer delusions 
about Presidents in the Senate and the House than 
elsewhere, and there are no delusions about the 
House and the Senate in the White House. Thus, 
the problem is to find a working basis. 

Sometimes, the White House is arbitrary, and 
sometimes the Congress is arbitrary, but the per- 
centage of agreement is fair. Moreover, in the 
early days of a President's term, the majority that is 
with him is always more subservient than later, when 
the patronage is mostly distributed, when the pork is 
gone. No wise President is in too great a hurry 
about giving out his places. He holds a few in re- 
serve for trading stock. A Congress in hand isn't 
half so useful as a Congress in the pocket. 

Realizing the prestige that comes from Presiden- 
tial endorsement, for largely, our people think that 
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what the President desires he gets, which is the re- 
sult of their respect for the Place, the great American 
public splits itself into sections, and seeks approval 
from the White House for anything, and everything 
— for whatever the section that applies may hold 
as its panacea for our ills. The temperance people 
try to get his support, and the woman suffrage peo- 
I^e, and so do the supporters of every similar move- 
ment. 

Now, there is one precept in politics that the wise 
politician always holds reverently in mind. That 
is, to be in favour of or, at least, not openly against, 
any important plan proposed by any religious or 
moral, propaganda, and always to give polite heed 
to the women in matters of this kind. You can 
scare a politician into a fit by telling him the church 
people in his district will oppose him unless he ac- 
cedes to their demands. More side-stepping has 
been done by statesmen on the liquor question than 
on any other problem presented since we became a 
Republic. Courage and politics do not mix. They 
are nonfusible. If a man is courageous and out- 
spoken, he doesn't last long. If he is discreetly 
politic, which means cowardly, he can prosper. The 
chief trouble with American politics isn't graft, or 
dishonesty, or anything like that. The chief trouble 
with American politics is hypocrisy. 

Every crank thinks the President must be inter- 
ested in his crankism. Every crusader is aggrieved 
if the President isn't earnestly and openly for his cru- 
sade. The pressure for endorsement, recognition. 
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support, is incredible. Of course, the President es- 
capes a good deal of this, for he is carefully watched 
over by his secretaries, but enough of it gets to him, 
to make him wish, frequently, he had never left 
private life. 

If the secretaries who have served in the White 
House for the past forty years would tell their ex- 
periences, I fancy the great, but thoughtless, Amer- 
ican people would be ashamed of themselves. 
Maybe not, for the most important person in the 
world to every individual is himself. We are all 
bred with a pharisaical strain. We are all most in- 
terested in ourselves. Others may be wrong, but we 
can justify, personally. That attitude of mind that 
is most frequently displayed by these constant for- 
ayers on the White House is this : " Of course, he*s 
busy, and I don't blame him for not seeing a lot of 
these selfish people, but with me — or with us — it's 
entirely different. We have a great — " And so 
on. 

I assume there is no place in the universe where 
the frailties of human nature are so constantly dis- 
played as at the White House, and especially on their 
sordid side. There all the grasping, and greed, and 
desire to promote personal ambitions through the 
power of the place, are exhibited in constant pano- 
rama. And the President who knows human nature 
is the President who has least trouble. 

I admired Rogers. His, ** Now, my dear friend, 
I lean on you,'' was worth many Congressional 
votes in tight places. His hand shake was positively 
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ingratiating. His sympathy was always on tap. 

*' How do you stand so much of that conceited ass^ 
Hutt ? '' I asked him one day. 

"Oh, it's simple enough," he replied "I get 
him to talking about himself, which is very easy» and 
while he is rhapsodizing I gently propel him out of 
the room." 

He was a marvel at that. He could get rid of a 
dozen callers in as many minutes, and leave the im- 
pression that he had given all the dozen minutes to 
each individual. And, at his receptions and soda! 
affairs, he was so suave, and so interested, that each 
of his guests thought he was the guest of honour. 
He withstood the social pressure admirably. The 
climbers tried to use him, the ambitious women 
sought, by every social device, to get his patronage, 
but he laughed to me, in private, over their schemes, 
and was entirely democratic in public. 

" There is something about it all," he said to me, 
" that makes me wake up in the night with a start." 

"What's that?" I asked. "The constant 
clamour for your influence and your gift? " 

" No," he said, " although that is disconcerting. 
The thing that weighs most heavily on me is the 
tremendous power of decision that a President has. 
I sit alone at night and think that, by a word, I can 
effect this, or stop that, and the power of it appalls 
me. The opportunity for doing something for my 
country is enviable, and the thought that I may not 
do the right thing strikes me dumb with terror." 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 

CANTERBURY CALLS AGAIN 

SIX months after Canterbury first visited me 
he came again. I had watched him closely, 
and had detected evidences, in his speeches, 
of a tendency to irregularity, and independ- 
ence. Once or twice, he almost left the reservation, 
fumbled at the bolt on the gate ; and he did lead a re- 
volt against a particularly obnoxious gag rule with 
which our fellows in the House tried to jam through 
a grab of some kind. There was something in the 
mind of that young man. I was vexed with myself 
for heeding him, but I couldn't help it. 

'* Morning, Senator," he greeted me genially, 
" how's your appreciation of sjrmbolism this morn- 
ing?" 

I determined he would not roil me again. 

" So — so," I replied. " Haven't seen much of 
you, the arch symbolist, lately." 

" Nope ; not much. I've been projecting around a 
little off my own seeking for new signs and portents." 

" I fancied I observed some evidences of a certain 
freedom of expression in some recent utterances of 
yours.'* 

** Capital crime, eh Senator ? Capital crime. 
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Nothing so harmful to the system and the organisa- 
tion as to have a young sprig exhibiting a tendenqr 
for thinking for himself.'' 

" It can be overdone/' 

He laughed. 

*' Sure/' he said, gaily, '* and underdone, too. 
Hope you won't be too severe on me, Senator. Im- 
petuosity of youth, you know, and all that sort of 
foolish thing. I realise the enormity of the offence, 
but couldn't abstain, honestly I couldn't. I knew 
I was facing severe and frowning displeasure of the 
High Mogul, which is yourself, and the minor 
moguls, who are some others I might mention, but 
positively I had to do it." 

** See here, Canterbury, what are you driving at, 
anyhow ? " 

" I am not driving at all. Senator. I'm being 
driven. There is a vast difference in two conditions 
— a vast difference." 

" Well, what's driving you? " 

" You — for one ; expert relnsman, too, I'll say 
that for you. How is it the old English song goes : 
* rU tool the coach from post to post ' — something 
like that. As a tooler, Senator, you have few su- 
periors. You are a tool-e-rool-a-rooler." 

" Talk sense, if you have anything to say. You'll 
never get anywhere with me with that flip line of con- 



versation." 



" Perhaps there's no place I want to go — with 
you." 

His impudent blue eyes were still laughing at 
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me, but there was a tightening of his smile. 

" Hah 1 " I said. *' I begin to have a glimmer. 
Going to kick over the traces, are you ? What for ? " 

*' Fm not going to kick over, Senator. I have 
kicked over. I'm way out in the pasture, harness all 
o£F, running free, with my tail in the air and my nos- 
trils sniffing the incontaminated air, and as a sniffer 
I am a wonder, even if I do say it, as shouldn't." 

"Bolted?" 

I flung the question at him as scornfully as I could. 
Next to a professional reformer I hate a bolter worse 
than any species of political insect. 

" Oh, more than that ; much more. I've not only 
bolted, but I've run away, kicked in the dash board, 
and spilled all of you folks out in the dust." 

" You think well of yourself." 

" Somebody must think well of me. I demand 
sympathy, for I'm a tender, sensitive person, and can 
ill withstand the harsh winds of adversity, which are 
about to be typified by you." 

" Come, Canterbury," I said, " quit fooling, and 
tell me what it's all about. Perhaps I can fix it. I 
hate to see a promising young man like you ruining 
his future for some whim or other." 

I adopted my best fatherly attitude. 

He laughed me out of that in a second. 
** SVhim? " he repeated. " That's it — a whim, or, 
to be more exact, a whim-wham. You know, whim- 
whams are more whimsical than mere whims. Says 
so in the book." 

" I'll givt you one more chance," I said, patiently, 
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for his frivolity annoyed me more than I cared to let 
him know. " What's the trouble ? " 

" Trouble ? I'm in no trouble. You are, you and 
your gang of robbers and tariff barons, and financiers 
and interests, and other pirates for whom there are 
no terms in the political glossary. You are the ones 
who are in trouble, and Til tell you why. Deliber- 
ately, with no other reason than because you had the 
power, you have unloaded a tariff on the American 
people that transcends any legitimate demand, or de- 
sire, for Protection. I saw it being done, and Fm to 
blame, to some extent, for I was particeps criminis, 
and said nothing. But I have been thinking it over 
and I'm not going to stand for it. 

"I know, and you know, that old Pastor, and 
Mulready, and Mortor, and Livingston, and others 
of that gang of stand-patters over there in the House 
deliberately made those tariff schedules higher than 
there was any right or reason they should be, even 
judged from the most fanatical Protection stand- 
point, thinking you would have to cut them some in 
the Senate. And you didn't cut them. You hoisted 
them, in some regards, not because you had any con- 
sideration for the people on whom you were impos- 
ing these unnecessary tariff taxes, but because you 
figured your tariff barons, who have kept the nests 
of all of you feathered all these years, might be even 
more liberal than they had been in consideration of 
these unexpected extortions in their favour.*' 

He stopped. He wasn't laughing then. He was 
quite serious, and, furthermore, he was right. That 
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was just what had happened. I said nothingi princl- 
pally because I had nothing to say. 

" The President saw through it, but he couldn't 
veto those items he knew were scandalously too high. 
He had to sign it all, or veto it all, and you laid 
down on him, and he submitted. And I suppose you 
have already begun to collect from the millionaire 
beneficiaries of that ultra-looting of the consumers.'' 

^' Is that all? " I asked, trying to seem bored. 

*' No, that isn't all. It's only a beginning. 
They've got a sort of an inflated prosperity in this 
country now, boosted by yoiir tariff friends for their 
own ends, and that has given your financial backers — 
the men who paid the freight in the last campaign — 
opportunity to go ahead and loot the public to the 
last cent. You know what has happened better than 
I do. You know that old Broad was laying back, 
with his plans all made, to get in and clean up from 
the public, with his watered stocks, and inflated bond 
issues and all that. He's done it, too. 

" Utterly regardless of any law, or justice, or 
right — merely to get money — they have put to- 
gether into trusts all sorts of industrial and transpor- 
tation corporations, overcapitalised them anywhere 
from ten to fifty-times, and stuck the public with this 
watered stock. They have paid no heed to laws, to 
the principle of competition, but have stifled all that. 
They have killed off the small fellows, are rebating 
as if rebating was a scriptural injunction instead of 
the crookedest known manner for a strong man to 
take business advantage over a smaller and less pros- 
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perous neighbour. They have re-organised rail- 
roads all over the country, not to get better man- 
agement, but to make money by new stock and bond 
issues. They have violated every business ethic, 
every line of the moral code, and they have been 
getting away with it. Why? '* 

I was a bit dazed at this outburst from this hitherto 
frivolous young man. 

" WeU, why? " I asked, weakly. 

^' Because you made a bargain with them to let 
them do it, a bargain wherein they paid you millions 
for campaign funds which enabled you to elect 
Rogers, and get yourself back into political power, 
regardless of how the people would be affected. 
They bought you, and your party, and you know it. 
They paid their cash down for the looting privileges. 
And here you sit, and here the rest of us sit, and chat- 
ter about the return of prosperity, when all the pros- 
perity there is is the rotten, thieving prosperity that 
bunch of pirates over in New York, and elsewhere, 
are getting through their greedy milking of the de- 
luded public." 

I tried to be sarcastic. 

** I suppose you are going to remedy all this." 

" Maybe not, but, by God I I'm going to try I 
That's why I came over here to see you. I gave you 
a hint last summer. You wouldn't take it. Now 
I've hit you with an axe. I consider you a pretty 
decent sort of a chap who is playing this game for 
the power and the personal enjoyment in it. You've 
got yours. As for these others, I have no compunc- 
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tion, nor pity. I just thought Fd tell you what I have 
in mind. Only a whim, you know, merely a little 
whim-wham, but a whim-wham by the river*s brim, 
a sort of a fairish opportunity to do something for 
his country, is to him — and nothing more/' 

He started to leave. 

" Hold on, Canterbury/* I said. ** Jell me what 
you are going to do." 

^' Oh, my dear Senator, how old do you think I 
am ? Childish, perhaps, but not a child. Tell you, 
and let you start all your big machinery at work to 
stop me I I merely came to you to announce myself, 
that's all ; to make it clear to the leader of the party 
that I've hopped off my twig, and am going to flut- 
ter about on my own wings for a spell. Don't try 
any of the come-birdie-come stuff on me, for it won't 
work. I'm out under the empyrean, and I don't give 
a hoot who knows it, but I am not announcing in ad- 
vance which way I am going to fly." 

He left, whistling, and I smoked three cigars while 
trying to think of a way to head him off. While I 
was not of the opinion he could do anything that 
would hurt much, yet he might make a great noise 
and stir up a lot of opposition, and, worse than that, 
if he bore down on that trust business he might cause 
serious trouble. That would not stand examination 
— not for a minute. 

I sent for Uncle Lemuel Sterry. 

" Lem," I said, " do you know this young Canteiv 
bury over in the House? " 

" I do." 
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*'What sort of a chap is he? How can he be 
reached?" 

'* Why, he's a rather able, rather independent sort, 
and so far as reaching him is concerned you can't 
touch him with a forty foot pole." 

"Why not?" 

" Because," whispered Uncle Lemuel, " he is one 
of the few who has strayed into politics in our time 
who isn't that Idnd" 

" Well, he's threatening to run amuck." 

"On what?" 

" Oh, over this tariff business — the unnecessarily 
high schedules, you know." 

" Purely academic. That will get him nothing." 

" Also, he has a lot of information about our deal 
with Broad and the rest and the consequences of it, 
and he intends to spill that. Nothing academic about 
that, is there ? " 

" Not a thing in this world," Uncle Lemuel re- 
plied, in his gravest undertone, " not a single thing in 
this world. That's as pragmatic as prunes." 

I sent Pliny Peters to examine into the past and 
present of Canterbury. He came back and reported 
that there was nothing against him save a fondness 
for the theatre, a liking for cigarettes, the fact that 
he took an occasional drink, and was a normal Ameri- 
can in all other particulars. His political record was 
clean. He was powerful in his district. He lived 
decently and within his income, and everybody liked 
him. 

" Nothing on him," said Pliny. 
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" Well, can't wc fasten something on him? " 

'* Fm afraid not Might get him with recogni- 
tion — have the President play up to him." 

That was a last resort, but I was afraid of Canter- 
bury, and I asked the President to cultivate him a 
little. He was invited to conferences at the White 
House, and offered much social attention. He went 
to one conference but refused the social bait. At the 
conference he displayed an independence of thought 
that caused the President much concern. 

"What's come over Canterbury?" the President 
asked me. 

" Oh, he has some fool radical ideas in his head. 
He'll get over them in time." 

** Do you know, William," said the President, " I 
wouldn't be so sure of that. It looks to me as if the 
disease is pretty deep seated in him." 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 



A BROADSIDE 



THE only reason I want to die is so I can 
forget those next two years. On all other 
points I abhor dissolution, but the grave 
has no sting for a man who was stung as 
I was during that lapse of time. 

Young Mr. Charles Devereaux Canterbury started 
something that he couldn't have stopped, if he had 
tried, which he didn't ; and I couldn't stop by trying 
as hard as I could. He debonairly walked out one 
day and threw a pebble over the edge of the ravine, 
and before I knew it we were sitting astride of an 
avalanche searching our souls for some way to say 
" Whoa I " that would have a retarding effect. 

He rose in the House one afternoon, when a small 
bill regulating inter-state commerce in a minor way 
was up for discussion, having secured two hours' time 
for the purpose of submitting a few remarks on a 
subject germane to the debate. When he sat down 
he had the quivering pelts of all of us nailed to the 
side of the barn that stood at the crossroads of 
Publicity and Perturbation. He told the whole 
story. 

In some way he had secured much evidence about 
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the deals with Broad — he dared us to deny it — 
and he reinforced that by recapitulating the trustSi 
combinations, railroads re-organisation and so forth 
that had been exploited since we came into power. 
He cited figures that some traitor in Wall Street had 
given him — they were approximately correct — 
showing just how much unearned and illegal money 
these pirates had secured through watered stocks and 
inflated bond issues, and in their other peculiar and 
expert ways. He read a summary of Janes's books 
— I never did know where he got that — and he had 
a collection of other information that was most dis- 
piriting to a person like myself, who had no thought 
in mind save the uplift of the common people. He 
skilfully traced the connection between our sort of 
Protection, and the trusts, showing how our friends 
won all ways, through the protection we gave their 
trust-made goods, and by the advantage they had 
because of stifled competition, and conunand of the 
markets. 

It was a broadside. The opposition papers 
grabbed it. The independent press moralised se- 
verely over it, and while our partisan press de- 
plored such incendiary remarks, and called him bolter 
and other unpleasant things, they got nowhere with 
their disclaimers. The country had been for some 
time on an even keel. Our people were ripe for ex- 
citement. They were ready to burst into flame, and 
Charles Devereaux Canterbury applied the match. 
He started it. 

Money is the most fascinating subject for con- 
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reriatkMit orttorj. or htentarc there is. Hiote 
who lure m0at like to hear and talk and read about 
kf tad tiy»%c who have fieaty are happjr when tliej 
are rezdmg^ talking and hating about vhat thcjr 
hare^ and what they hope to hare. Everybody b 
inUrtUed in money. So, when we talk of nuUkms 
we get dote ztten^on but wfcen we tdk of billioos we 
iecure pop-eyed concentration* 

He talked of billions. He dealt exdosively in 
sums of ten figures and to each sum he mentioned he 
prefixed some cheerful remark about its theft, or ex- 
tortion^ or looting from the common people, who, 
never having a cent, became all puffed up over die 
imzgtnzry wealth they thought had been stolen from 
them. He indicted all of us — Broad and myself, 
and all the rc§t It was a holocaust He bun^ us 
all 

The looted proletariat began emitting screams of 
rage« They didn't know they had been looted, and 
most of them hadn't suffered a dollar's worth; but 
they considered themselves outraged largely on the 
theory they should have been made aware that this 
financial crime was being perpetrated on them, and 
the proceeds split with them on some equable basis. 
Nobody is so self-righteous and so filled with pious 
indignation as the person to whom nothing has hap- 
pened, except constructively. Still, that was cold 
comfort. The fact of it was that Canterbury stirred 
up a mess that we couldn't cover, nor disregard. 

I shall never forget the anger of the esteemed 
Robert A. Broad on the day after Canterbury per- 
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formecL Mr. Broad chartered a train in order to 
get to Washington, and he burst into my committee 
room about like a trumpeting elephant would plunge 
through a Japanese screen. 

"What's this?" he roared. "What's this? 
Hell of a note I What were you doing I'd like to 
know to let this whippersnapper Canteloupe, or what- 
ever his name is, make any such speech as that? 
Why didn't you stop him ? What is it all about, any- 
how ? What does he want ? How much ? " 

He made me laugh. He was like every other mil- 
lionaire of my acquaintance. The whole lot of them 
are yellow as sunflowers when they are facing any 
trouble that they have brought on themselves. They 
will go along for years robbing all comers, but the 
minute there is a shadow of a suspicion that they may 
be punished they begin to squeal like guinea pigs. 
A lot of them will be indicted one of these days, 
and then you watch their desperate efforts to escape 
consequences. When their idea that they got their 
money by the divine right of the strong arm is jolted 
by the hint of penal reparation they fall into fits of 
gibbering terror. 

" How could I stop him ? " I asked. " He didn't 
tell me he was going to cut loose, and the rules of the 
House forbid my going on the floor with a gag and a 
gang of kidnappers." 

" Well, what are you going to do ? " 

" What is there to do except grin and bear it, and 
try to figure ourselves out of it in some way? " 

" Hell ! " he said. " I'll find some way," and he 
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dashed out [That afternoon he sent for Canterbury 
to come and see him. Canterbury sent back word 
that he regretted exceedingly he couldn't come. He 
was composing some gems of deathless verse in the 
shape of limericks, he said, and couldn't possibly 
spare the time. 

It was as I expected. All the professional re- 
formers, and soreheads, and mugwumps, and others 
of that ilk, straightway crawled under Canterbury's 
tent. It was pie a la mode for those boys. They 
were all in in an hour. They grabbed at the gon- 
falon of reform in the hands of Canterbury, and tried 
to shove him to the rear row. There is no person in 
this world who has so keen an eye for the main chance 
as the professional reformer. He always is out, and 
he always wants to get in. His whole theory of con- 
duct is based on the proposition that you must do 
what he wants you to do, allowing you no volition in 
the matter. As many of us when in power have an 
an obsession for doing what we want to do ourselves, 
the professional reformer invariably is hurled out- 
side because of his demands, and spends the re- 
mainder of his reforming years in trying to get back. 

The difference between a reform movement in poli- 
tics, and an old line party procedure is that we have 
bosses, while the reformers have leaders, and we run 
a machine, while the reformers conduct an organisa- 
tion. Reform in politics is largely a matter of 
terminology, and terminal facilities. 

One day, while the storm was still raging H. W. 
Hutt came pompously into my room. 
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•'Senator," he declaimed, "this is serious; very 



serious." 



"What is?" 

" These damning exposures of your methods, be- 
fore and since the election of the President. I am 
appalled. I am shocked. I am astounded. My 
moral nature revolts. I had no idea that such things 
happened. It is incomprehensible to me, a life-long 
member of our party. I can no longer give my 
allegiance to any leader who countenances, nay, par- 
ticipates in such crimes against the suffrages of a free 
people. I am opposed to you from this moment." 

" So be it," I said. " I shall try to bear up against 
the blow." 

" What's the matter with the bloviatory Hutt? " 
I asked Uncle Lemuel Sterry. " He's flown the 
coop." 

" Oh," Uncle Lemuel replied, " Broad didn't let 
him in on the profits of the underwriting syndicate 
for the rubber trust." 

Canterbury deserved better luck than he had in 
some of his support. Every old hack reformer 
jumped in after him, and most of them tried to get 
ahead of him. Men with grievances, men with de- 
lusions, men with disappointed ambitions, men with 
crank ideas, men who were failures, and men who 
were frauds joined his crusade eagerly. pThey had 
been standing on the side lines watching the game, 
hopelessly out of it, but here arrived Canterbury and 
declared his intention of organising a new team, and 
they all rushed to join. I could call the roll of that 
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outfit, and tell what was gnawing each one of them. 

Still, it wasn't all that sort of support. There 
are plenty of earnest and sincere men in our country 
— and a few in public life — who have a sort of a 
potential independence. Not many of them are 
strong enough to assert that independence, indi- 
vidually, but all respond eagerly when some leader 
awakes. We oldsters always have to work with the 
knowledge that we are sitting over mined places, and 
that, any day, a chap may come along and light a fuse. 
We have out sentries, and guards, and take the ex- 
tremest precautions, but, once in a while, the mis- 
chief is done. 

After the explosion comes, we know exactly what 
will happen. The professional soreheads and re- 
formers will rush in. Also, there will be a large 
influx of real men who feel that things are neither 
right nor just, and who generally are correct. 
After the first flurry the strength and success of 
a movement of this kind depends on the abilities, 
and honesty, and unselfishness of the leaders more 
than on the virtue of the cause. That is why so 
many of them fail. Just as soon as they get well 
under way the leaders begin to look about to see 
what there is in it for themselves. What a pleasant 
occupation politics would be if we could find some 
means for abolishing the ulterior motive I 



CHAPTER XXXIX 



SOMETHING STARTED 



I STUDIED Canterbury carefully. It was be- 
yond my political comprehension that he had 
not staked his political all in this way without 
the hope of winning a big prize. My prob- 
lem was to find what he wanted. That solved, I 
might be able to supply the need, although it would 
be difficult because he had stirred the country con- 
siderably. Still, he must want something. What 
was it? I could not possibly conceive his action as 
based on an impersonal desire to rid the country of 
an evil. His conversion had been too sudden. I 
wondered if he had climbed away to the top and had 
presidential aspirations. Apparently not, for he 
went his way steadily, and showed no signs of any 
such overweening ambition. To all outward ap- 
pearances he was earnestly and sincerely engaged in 
a real reform movement, and nothing more. He 
puzzled me. More than that, he troubled me. In- 
deed, he frightened me. 

We placed our reliance on the increased pros- 
perity. We pooh-poohed the claims of the shouters 
that anything like a bargain had been made, and said 

these gigantic financial operations were merely the 
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result of our overwhelming American business genius 
and acumen. We trotted out the old flag, and 
shouted that we were ready to stand on a platform 
and policy that made that glorious emblem of the 
brave and the free the banner of a prosperous peo- 
pie even braver and freer through this giant increase 
in our material resources. We disclaimed connec- 
tion with any group of financiers, and held our tariff 
to be as holy as it was high. We stood pat. We 
had to. If we had shown any weakness we would 
have been overwhelmed in a month. 

(This policy had its effect, especially as our news- 
papers kept screaming at the people that it was all a 
bugaboo put forth by a band of self-seeking poli- 
ticians, who, traitors to their own party, desired to 
wreck that party for their greedy advantages. But 
the clamour continued. The thing was so easily 
susceptible of plausible proof. The tariff was too 
high. The trusts had been formed, and were form- 
ing. They were absurdly overcapitalized. A fa- 
voured group of men had made enormous sums. 
The inflation was apparent. I never knew of a bet- 
ter talking issue in all my political experience. The 
movement of protest grew. We couldn't stop it. 
Luckily, no assault had been made on the President. 
He was kept out of it. I got the brunt of it, and 
that didn't worry me, except as to what the general 
result might be. 

The captains of high finance were in a blue funk. 
They had other and juicier melons to cut. They 
came running to me constantly with suggestions for 
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allaying the outburst. Stilly they were not so indigo 
as to give any of their gains badk^ nor did they stop 
trying to get more. They looked to me to pull them 
out, and I tried, but it was heavy work. 

Xhey stopped at no expedient. One day Stetton, 
a leader in the group of crafty lawyers employed by 
my financial friends to advise them how to evade the 
law, rather than obey it, came to me and said : 

'^ Senator, suppose this idiotic outcry against the 
motives and actions of my clients reaches the unfor- 
tunate conclusion of an overturn of the Govern- 
ment." 

" Well," I said, " suppose it does; it might." 

'^ Then, I assume, laws would be passed restrict- 
ing our operations or forbidding them, and destroy- 
ing the great work that akeady has been completed." 

" Undoubtedly." 

'^ In that case, then, it would be necessary for us 
to control the courts, in order that our contentions 
might be upheld judicially. Am I right? " 

I looked at him, an oily, suave, hawk-faced man, 
with no more conscience than a totem pole. 

" You are right," I said, desirous of getting at 
what he had on his mind. 

" I am pleased that you agree with me. Carry- 
ing this proposition to its logical conclusion, there- 
fore, it is our part to provide against such a con- 
tingency, and gain control of the courts. Can we 
rely on you for that ? " 

"What would you have me do?" I asked him. 
" Poison a few of the justices in order that vacancies 
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may be secured for amenable appointees? These 
federal judges serve for life you know, and they die 
infrequently, and rarely retire." 

He was much annoyed. 

'* This is not time to jest," he snapped. 

"Then why are you jesting? How else can wc 
get control of the courts than by putting our men in 
them ? I suppose we might expose them to some con- 
tagious disease, or hire a band of bullies to kill them. 
I see no other way to get rid of the present incum- 
bents." 

He was vexed when he left. 

That was a sample of the proposals they made to 
me, these funked captains of high finance. Mean- 
time, the outcry became more insistent. Canterbury 
made other speeches. Independents in Congress 
followed him. Unfriendly newspapers held daily 
lynching parties in their columns, and the victims 
were the multi-millionaires. .The people applauded. 
Nothing so tickles the proletariat as to see a multi- 
millionaire roasting over a fire of public condemna- 
tion. The grievance isn't personal. It is financial. 
Nobody can be really friendly towards a person who 
has more than he has, and when that person has mil- 
lions, the mass who have only dollars, and few of 
those, hate him joyously, and rejoice over his dis- 
comforts. 

The President was troubled. We had many 
talks on the subject. He went so far as to make a 
speech or two of a reassuring, and lamblike — so 
far as he was concerned — nature. But it would not 
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down. .The thing continued for more than a year, 
skilfully kept alive by our opponents, and it was evi- 
dent we must do something drastic. I asked the 
President to call a conference of our fellows — con- 
ference — there I go lapsing into the jargon of the 
political writer to whom every talk, no matter how 
informal, between politicians, or public officials, in- 
variably is a conference. To be exact, this wasn't 
a conference. It was a heart-to-heart discussion of 
ways and means among a badly-scared lot of leaders, 
who saw their power, and their pork, being pushed 
away from them. 

We met, and we talked, for hours. Masters was 
there, and Freeman, and Uncle Lemuel Sterry, and 
Peletiah Mortor, and many others of the tried and 
true — to themselves. We arrived at the White 
House by divers routes, and in divers manners. I 
always laugh when I think of that secret convergence 
of these statesmen. It reminds me of the way the 
pad-footed Manson used to get to see the President. 
Manson was compelled, by the political exigencies of 
his state, to oppose us, and the Executive, although 
he was with us on the inside. When it became neces- 
sary for Manson to get into the White House he 
walked around the Ellipse, waited until nobody was 
in sight, climbed over the iron fence and went up 
through the kitchen. And he's not the only patriot 
who has entered that historic mansion in similar 
clandestine manner. A good many of them have 
wished there was a tunnel from the Capitol to the 
White House, in order that they might, without de- 
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tection, play the polidcal situation in their states, as 
one end, and the President as the other end against 
the common people as the middle. 

We talked, but we arrived at no determination. 
There seemed to be nothing to do. Finally, Peletiah 
Mortor, discarding his corn-belt dialecti and speak- 
ing normally, got up and said : 

'' Mr. President, we are in a difficult situation. 
The amount of public sentiment that has been aroused 
by this man Canterbury, and his followers, in this 
matter is as great as it is disconcerting. It is neces- 
sary for us to disavow it, to disclaim liability, to 
shift responsibility, to get out from under. There- 
fore, we must find a scapegoat.*' 

Everybody looked at me. I was uncomfortable. 

" All right," I said. "I'm guilty. What do you 
want me to do ? I'm ready." 

** Pshaw," Mortor replied. " I don't mean you, 
Paxton. You are a Senator in your own right, and 
have no official " — I thought he bore down too hard 
on that word official — " connection with the Ad- 
ministration. It is the Administration that is under 
fire, and not you. We must find an Administration 
scapegoat." 

The President frowned. 

"That does not appeal to me," he said. " I fail 
to see where any member of my Administration is at 
fault, unless, it is myself. And I can't resign, can I ; 
nor can I be impeached. You have no official act of 
mine as a basis of condemnation except the signing 
of the tariff bill, and that is scarcely subject to im- 
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peachment proceedings. However, if there is any- 
thing for me to do I am quite willing to take n\y 
share of the doing." 

Mortor put his hand on the President's shoulder. 

" Oh, no, Mr. President," he hurried to say, " I 
do not mean you. You have nothing to do with it. 
Your record is clear. But we must have a scape- 
goat." 

" Have you one in mind? " I asked 

** The Attorney General." 

" MacGruder 1 " I shouted, jumping to my feet. 
" MacGruder ! Why, MacGruder has done noth- 
mg. 

"That's just It," Mortor answered. "He has 
done nothing. Fire him for that." 



CHAPTER XL 

TH£ SACRIFICE OF MACGRUDER 

THE proposal to force MacGruder to resign 
seemed absurd to me — preposterous. 
MacGruder had no more to do with what 
had happened than a man in Abyssinia. 
He had been a faithful) amenable, diligent^ efficient 
Attorney General. I protested violently. It must 
not be done. 

" Wait a minute,*' urged Mortor. " I am not 
through yet. I shall not go into the preliminaries 
that brought this about, for you all know them, and 
each one here is as culpable as the other, so far as 
that goes, barring the President. Let me call to 
your attention that there is a rapidly-growing senti- 
ment in this matter that already holds us responsible, 
and that will, in a short time, begin to look at the 
White House. These people, and they are very 
numerous, as your home papers, and your home let- 
ters have told you all, demand a sacrifice. Further- 
more, they are as yet unwilling to think that their 
President is in any way blameworthy. No matter 
what the individual opinion, or the mass opinibn, 
may be of a President — and ours is held in high 
regard — ■ the American people have a universal re- 
spect for the Presidency. 
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" Now, then, the President is solely responsible 
for the members of his Administration. He must 
stand or fall with them. Therefore, if one is dere- 
lict in his duty, or seemingly so, it is his prerogative 
to discharge that person, and thus absolve himself 
from the responsibility, thus express his condemna- 
tion of his derelictions, clear his skirts, and clean his 
house. 

'' Look at the apparent facts in this case : The 
Attorney General is the Government's law offi- 
cer. He is sworn to prosecute violations of the 
federal statutes. Naturally enough, there is a popu- 
lar opinion that the Department of Justice might 
have prevented some of these so-called illegal finan- 
cial operations, under the statutes we already have, 
forbidding combinations in restraint of trade, and so 
forth. He might have called a halt. He might 
have entered a prosecution or two, or found an in- 
dictment or several of them. But he didn't. He 
sat there, with all the vast power of the Government 
behind him, and did nothing. The combinations 
went on with their accompanying loot of the people. 
He remained complaisant. Fire him for doing 
nothing, and that will clear the Administration of 
any participation in this affair. 

" It seems rather far-fetched to me," I said. 

" Undoubtedly it is to you, but you must remember 
that the people have not the insight into Govern- 
mental affairs that you, or I, have. The people do 
not understand just how circumscribed the real 
powers of a Cabinet member are. They do not 
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know he has no Initiative in matters of this kind, but 
is absolutely subject to executive direction. They 
think an Attorney General, for example, is supreme 
as the law officer, while you and I know how depend- 
ent he is — a clerk.*' 

Mortor paced up and down the room. 

'* I tell you," he said, clenching his right hand into 
a hairy fist and pounding with it on the palm of his 
left, " we've got to do something ! We must have 
a scapegoat, and the unfortunate MacGruder is cast 
for that role." 

He lapsed into the vernacular. 

** Gents," he said, " we must pass the buck." 

There was a long and excited discussion over what 
Mortor had said. The President was much averse 
to asking MacGruder to resign, and I protested, but, 
in the end, Mortor's plan prevailed. It was decided 
that MacGruder must go. He must assume the 
burden of responsibility. 

I loathed my part of the work that followed, but 
I did thoroughly what I had to do. On the next 
day after the meeting I managed, through Pliny 
Peters, to get the information discreetly into the 
newspapers that there was dissatisfaction in Admin- 
istration circles over the course of the Department 
of Justice in allowing these combinations in restraint 
of trade to be organised and exploited. It was 
pointed out that they might have been restricted, or 
stopped, even, with the aid of statutes already in 
force. There was a hint that MacGruder might be 
asked to resign. 
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MacGruder came tearing up to see me next morn- 
ing. 

" What's this, Senator ? " he asked. " What's aU 
this about my resignation? I have done nothing I 
I am not going to resign! Who is responsible for 
aUthis?" 

I calmed MacGruderi and told him be must %ee 
the President. 

" Will you come with me? " he pleaded. 

" Yes," I said, " Til go with you at the proper 
time." 

This new phase of it added to the excitement. 
Our newspapers, and our publicity bureau, com- 
mented virtuously on the situation, saying that if 
there was a resignation demanded from MacGruder 
it would prove, effectively, that the President was no 
party to the alleged agreements made, casting strong 
doubt on the making of any, but admitting that there 
had been high financial advantage taken of the cir- 
cumstances, and that perhaps, there w^s culpability 
in the Department of Justice in this regard. The 
other newspapers yelled, " Scapegoat 1 " 

MacGruder sat in his ofEce, besieged by reporters. 
He protested that he had no intention of resigning. 
Why should he? And so forth. The President 
kept to himself until we had a diance to feel out 
public sentiment. There was rabid discussion for a 
week. Then there began to come demands for 
action. If MacGruder was to be put out, why not 
put him out? It seemed to me that there would be 
popular applause if we did let him go. The people 
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demanded a sacrifice, now that we had put the idea 
in their heads. That settled it. 

One morning I went to the Department of Justice. 

" Mac," I said, " it's all over." 

"Is it? "he asked, dully. 

" Seems so to me. I guess you'll have to quit." 

" Going to crucify me, are you? " 

" Oh, I wouldn't put it that way, Mac. We all 
have to make sacrifices for the party. This one is 
yours to make. It doesn't mean much to you, and 
I'll see to it that you lose nothing by it." 

" Paxton," he said, slowly, " I suppose from 
your viewpoint it doesn't mean much to me, but 
from mine it means a lot. It means that I am dis- 
charged from a high and honourable place for some- 
thing that I did not do. It means that in order to 
save your faces you are slaughtering me. It means 
that I will be remembered not as a diligent and faith- 
ful Government official who held high place, but as 
a man who was remiss in his duty, false to his obli- 
gations, unfaithful to the people. It means that you 
are putting a stain on me that I shall be conscious of 
until the day of my death, and that everybody else 
will be conscious of, also. It means that I am dis- 
honoured for a political necessity. It Is unfair, un- 
just, unmanly, un-American, and you know it." 

I did know it, but I tried to put a pleasanter note 
in it. 

" Pshaw, Mac; don't take it that way. It is noth- 
ing. In a week it will be forgotten. Besides, you 
know, and I know, and all your friends know, that 
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you are blameless. It doesn't matter what others 
think. The only thing that is of consequence is what 
you, yourself, think. Brace up, now, and take a 
philosophical view of it. You are escaping a thank- 
less and drudging task^ and you have a big future 
before you." 

He shook his hand. I pitied him as he sat there 
humped in his chair, but politics is politics. 

" What do you want me to do ? " he asked. 

" I'll come around for you at a quarter to eight 
to-night, and we'll go over and see the President." 

It will be a long time before I shall forget that 
interview between the President and MacGruder. 
The Attorney General was depressed, crushed. The 
President was kind and considerate. 

" I regret this necessity more than I can say," he 
told MacGruder. " I feel as bitterly over it as you 
possibly can, and as resentful, but I must, as you 
must, place personal considerations behind party con- 
siderations. It is our duty, not only to our party, 
but to our country, to do all we can to maintain our 
control of the affairs of the country, for we know, 
and you know, that only in our hands are those af- 
fairs administered in the spirit of the men who 
founded this experiment in government. Many a 
man has been required to sacrifice himself for his 
country's good. That is the situation that confronts 
you. It is a patriotic duty. It will show the high- 
est devotion to our general welfare." 

" And," I interjected, " it will help to save us from 
political wreck and ruin." 
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** But I don't deserve it,** protested MacGruder. 

** I kfiow thati M acGmder,** said the President. 
**Yoa don't deserve it. But we do. Had that 
phase of it occurred to you? You must be willing 
to act for the greater good. The success of our 
party is of more importance than the fortunes of any 
individual, or any group of individuals. You as an 
officer, have even greater responsibilities than the 
men in the ranks. You must resign. I assure you I 
make that demand of you with the deepest sympathy 
for you, with the kindliest feelings, and with the ut- 
most friendship. We are all cogs in this machine, 
MacGruder, and each must do his part. I am sorry 
for you. I respect you. I shall not forget your 
sacrifice." 

MacGruder was pale and shaken. He rose from 
his chair, held out his hand to the President, and said 
brokenly : *^ All right Fll send my resignation in 
to-morrow." 

The President took his hand. 

" Thank you, MacGruder, I shall not forget this, 
but why wait until to-morrow?" 

"Why — wait — until — to-morrow?" Mac- 
Gruder repeated, in a daze. 

"Yes," said the President, smiling one of his 
apostolic smiles. " Why wait? " 

He walked over to a desk, and beckoned the won- 
dering MacGruder to follow him. MacGruder 
went to his side. 

"Here your resignation is," said the President, 
pleasantly. " Sign here." 
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Poor MacGruder signed. Then the President 
handed him a letter^ written in intimate terms, ex- 
pressing his regret at losing so efficient a public serv- 
ant and so on. 

'' I suppose,*' said MacGruder, ** these letters will 
be given to the newspapers?" 

''The newspaper correspondents already have 
them. They will be released at nine o'clock.*' 

MacGruder stammered a faint and dazed '' Good- 
bye," and went out 

" I'm glad that's over," I said. 

''So am I. It was the most unpleasant thing I 
have been forced to do as yet, but," and he put his 
hand on my shoulder, " to the greater good, William, 
to the greater good." 

MacGruder's retirement appeased them, to some 
extent, but did not satisfy. Canterbury made an- 
other speech, and the howl began again. Canter- 
bury demanded action, claiming that if MacGruder 
had been sent to retirement because of laxness, the 
new Attorney General had no excuse for remaining 
inoperative, nor had the Administration. I had 
thought Canterbury would do that, and I talked to 
the President about it after I had seen my New York 
friends. I sent word that I wanted to meet the lot 
of them, and they gathered at Broad's house. 

" Gentlemen," I said to them, " we are now con- 
fronted with a very serious situation. As you know 
the public resentment over your trust-making has 
reached an intense point. We have gained seme 
strength by our disavowal, as shown by the enforced 
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resignation of MacGruder, but that resignation has 
created a new line of attack. There is a demand for 
action, the sort of action MacGruder was disciplined 
for not taking. That means a movement by the De- 
partment of Justice against you. I cannot tell what 
shape that will take, but you must be prepared for 
this eventuality." 

" Will we be indicted? *' gasped Roach. 

** No, I think not," I assured that frightened pluto- 
crat. " I fancy the action will take the form of pro- 
ceedings for the dissolution of some of your combina- 
tions, or something similar, that your lawyers, and 
ours, can delay indefinitely. In the meantime, there 
is another phase of the matter that I desire to call 
your attention to." 

" More money," sneered Bathrop. 

"Yes," I said, turning at him, "more money. 
Your only salvation is in the re-election of Rogers. 
If Rogers is defeated, either for the nomination, or 
for re-election, there is a fair chance that you will find 
your combinations broken up, either through the en- 
forcing of the laws we already have, or with the aid 
of amendatory laws that will give drastic opportimity 
for such action. Moreover, you may get into jail 
yourselves. You need expect no mercy, either from 
the opposition, or from the forces that Canterbury 
represents. Your only salvation rests with us. 
Consequently, you must finance our campaign." 

How they squealed! You'd think they were all 
paupers, instead of plutocrats, but I was firm, and I 
did not leave until I had made my arrangements for 
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funds. They had to continue In the game, and they 
knew it, but, after the manner of all of their kind, 
they tried to make the contribution as small as pos- 
sible. 

I went back to Washington and had my talk with 
the President. 

" I suppose," I said to him, " that you have given 
Mangan, the new Attorney General, instructions to 
proceed, in some way, against these trusts and trust- 
makers." 

" Not yet. I have waited for a talk with you." 

" Well, we'd better proceed at once. Get a pre- 
liminary line of action mapped out, and then we'll 
make a great flourish in the papers about what we in- 
tend to do. Their lawyers, and our lawyers, and the 
intricate processes of the law, will enable us to delay 
anything, beyond preliminaries, until the campaign 
is over. It is enough to start something. We can 
point with pride at that, and keep our intentions pla- 
carded before the people so our sincerity will not be 
doubted. Meantime, I have made arrangements 
to begin the campaign for your re-nomination and re- 
election." 



CHAPTER XLI 



THE CAMPAIGN BEGINS 




WE made our start. Jhere was a loud an- 
nouncement that the new Attorney Gen- 
eral had In preparation suit against 
various of the biggest and most-watered 
corporations — in preparation. I saw to it that the 
preparatory period was a lengthy one. There was 
no hurry. I had the little matter of the re-nomina- 
tion of Rogers on my hands, and his re-election. I 
was reasonably sure I could re-nominate him, but 
after that it was foggy to me. 

My press bureau was in excellent working order, 
and the way we whooped up our virtuous intentions 
concerning the predatory plutocrats furnishes a 
publicity mark for all comers to shoot at. That un- 
der way, I laid my plans. Of course, it was neces- 
sary for me to have the Southern delegates again but 
that was easier this time, for I controlled the federal 
office-holders. I could, and did, put the screws on 
those time servers. There was no pleading or pledg- 
ing this time. I sent my men, headed by Pliny 
Peters, to the South, and I did not palter with these 
gentlemen. 

" You tell them," I said to the members of the cx- 

396 
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pedition, " that every last one of them must be for 
Rogers, that if I hear of any single federal office- 
holder who isn't for Rogers he will be fired the 
minute that word comes to me, and FU have means 
for finding out. You tell them that there are no 
ifs or ands or buts about this. They have got to 
come across. I want them as delegates, and I want 
them for Rogers. I'll behead any one of them who 
doesn't perform, and those who do will retain their 
jobs when we get in again. 

"Talk turkey to them. I'm not going to buy 
them, except to finance such of the black-and-tans as 
I may need. They have had their pay and they'll get 
no more. And, in passing, call their attention to the 
fact that there are ten months between nominating 
time, and going-out time, even if we are defeated in 
the convention. The President stays right in Wash- 
ington, and on the job until the following fourth of 
March, and that will give us plenty of time to sepa- 
rate them from the payroll if they fail to perform 
right, and vote right, at the convention." 

I had no concern about those officeholders. They 
would all be at the convention, and they would all 
vote right. That attended to, I took a look around. 
I called in my National Committeemen. Most of 
these were steady, but there was a defection here 
and there. Still, I had enough sure and safe to seat 
my contested delegates. I stiffened up that body of 
self-seekers, and turned to a general survey of the 
field. 

No candidates against Rogers had been an- 
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nounced, but I knew there would be some. I sus- 
pected Canterbury. I knew old Cato Enders would 
have one, and I half thought that H. W. Hutt was 
grooming himself. He didn't flop for the fun of 
it He wasn't that sort of a politician. 

I thought I would sound out Canterbury, and I 
managed to get him by himself one day. 

" Canterbury," I said, " how's the uplift coming 
on?" 

" Symbolically," he replied, " symbolically. Signs 
and portents everywhere. Let me see your hand." 

He grabbed my left hand, turned the palm up- 
wards, and peered at it. 

" Ha I " he said, " even the science of palmistry 
tells its fateful tale. Here it is as plain as script. 
Observe this long line, the line of success. It runs 
bright and red and strong until a certain point, then 
it breaks, scatters, disappears." 

*' Rot 1 " I exclaimed, jerking my hand away. 

''Rot?" he repeated in mock astonishment. 
" Why, Senator, don't you believe in palmistry? I 
imagined all your followers were devoted to every- 
thing pertaining to palms, and what could be found, 
or put, in them." 

"Damn you, Canterbury I" I exclaimed. "I 
ought to slap your face." 

" Why, Senator, what an idea 1 Why should you 
slap my face? I concede it isn't much of a face, as 
faces go — nothing saintly about it like there is about 
yours, but It's the only one, and the best one, I have. 
Why slap it? Does it annoy you? " 
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** Oh, for heaven's sake, stop that chatter. It 
bores me." 

" Sorry, Senator, but I didn't begin the chatter, 
you know. I merely continued it. I distinctly re- 
member some small talk of yours about the uplift." 

*' Well," I said, " small talk or large talk, how 
about it?" 

"About what?" 

" Your propaganda." 

'' I have no propaganda. I am a simple and In- 
conspicuous American citizen, striving to do my duty 
as I see it — as the President would say." 

** Are you going to run for President? " 

I plumped it at him as directly as I could. He 
laughed at me. 

" Tut, tut," he said. " Be calm. You mustn't 
walk about in this heat. It has a most deleterious ef- 
fect on the system. Why, I knew a man once who 
went out in the sun and had a peculiar sort of a 
stroke, or something, and after that he was con- 
tinually asking questions about things that were none 
of his affair. Hope you haven't been affected that 
way. Be careful. Senator, be careful. Keep in the 
shade as you continue your stroll. Shadiest down 
this way, it seems to me," and he waved his hand and 
walked away. 

I could have murdered him. I do not require any 
person to take me more seriously than I take my- 
self, but that young man seemed to have an opinion 
that I was his partner In a vaudeville skit, to ask 
the questions so he could get the laugh on the replies. 
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I hated myself for giving him this opportimityy but 
I wanted to know. I must know. 

He didn't keep me long in suspense. A fortni^t 
later he made another speech. He discussed the 
resignation of MacGruder, and the appointment of 
his successor. He detailed the proposals we had 
made for taking action against the evil he had dis- 
covered to the people and he then disclosed how 
extremely tentative those proposals were. He asked 
what had been done ? He answered himself by say- 
ing nothing had been done, and he was rig^t Then 
he went on to show what mig^t have been done, with 
the legal machinery at hand, and with the laws al- 
ready In force. He shredded us, and he promised 
to eliminate the trust from our economic situation if 
he were given a chance. 

Almost simultaneously, there began to appear in 
the papers articles devoted to Canterbury, describing 
him In every attitude, telling of his abilities and his 
capabilities, and otherwise establishing him before 
the people. He had organised a press bureau, or 
somebody had organised one for him, and I soon dis- 
covered. In my reports from several of the States, 
that preliminaries were being arranged for fights 
against Rogers by men who wanted Canterbury dele- 
gates. 

Canterbury had been clever. He didn't leave the 
party. He announced that, in his opinion the way 
to reform a party was from within, and not from 
without. This is a favourite formula of gentlemen 
who have convictions, but not the courage of themi 
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albeit Canterbury may have meant it. They want 
reform, but they do not desire to go out in the cold 
to get it. Canterbury asserted his adherence to the 
fundamental principles of our party, saying he dif- 
fered only about these newer tenets that self-seeking 
politicians — meaning me — had foisted on that in- 
trinsically meritorious organisation, now fallen on 
evil days because of my machinations. He was a 
candidate. Then, the perplexing question arose: 
Where was his money coming from ? I couldn't an- 
swer that. He made no campaign display of large 
sums, but he had enough to get an organisation to- 
gether and keep himself in the fight. 

His platform was a taking one. It had popular 
elements. He was for the reducing of swollen for- 
tunes, and the people always give loud cheers for 
that, especially if they think there is a chance to get 
a little of the tumefying material for themselves. 
Any agitation for a change always conmiands a con- 
siderable support if the legislators spread the hope 
that there may be some change in it for the agitated. 
He had branded us, and our Administration, as in 
cahoots with the men who had derived vast profits 
from operations that were inimical to the public wel- 
fare. We had our work cut out for us. 

The President was keenly interested, of course, 
but not in a place for getting any but biased informa- 
tion. I never knew a man who went to a Presi- 
dent who was a candidate for re-nomination and 
re-election, and told him he would be defeated. 
Maybe there have been some, but I never knew one. 
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And, every President always is so conscious of his 
own rectitude, and of his own patriotism, that he 
wouldn't believe it if any person did tell him. I 
kept my President keyed up by stories of the excel- 
lence of conditions, and Talbot saw to it that little of 
the unfavourable political news got to him. There 
wasn't so much of that. My organisation was pow- 
erful, and we were not in very great danger, yet, 
throughout the country. 

We had a little disagreement with a foreign coun- 
try, and the President made many friends by holding 
patriotically to the American view, and telling the 
foreign country to go to. He waved the flag, and 
there was a roar of pleased response from the peo- 
ple. He stood against Congress and for economy in 
public expenditure, although he didn't get it; and he 
played all his cards skilfully and well, never laying 
one down without an earnest consideration of what 
effect the boarding of it would have on his pros- 
pects and the prospects of the party. He was a suc- 
cess as a President, and a success as a candidate. 

By the early spring of our fourth year I had my 
affairs in good shape. My Southern office-holder 
delegates were secure. I was relying on my State 
organisations for sufficient delegates. The opposi- 
tion had done some things. Cato Enders took his 
state away. H. W. Hutt made a dent or two in his 
section. However, I had discounted these forays. 
I had enough in hand and to come, it seemed, to make 
success sure. 

Then, one day, something happened. Canterbury 
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carried one of the northwestern States, carried it over 
my men. He had made a canvass there, and he won. 
I wasn't counting on that, but it gave me warning 
and a shock. I sent out men with money and 
stiffened up all along the line. I had counted on 
Canterbury having not more than five or six states. 
This one was an unexpected windfall for him, as I 
viewed it. But, great as the shock was, I didn't lose 
my presence of mind. I immediately wired to my 
men In that State to rig up a contesting delegation. 
I didn't know what might happen. Canterbury ran 
his own campaign. He took a few more states from 
me, and made such a showing in others that he was 
justified in sending contesting delegations himself. 
And he did. 

Uncle Lemuel Sterry walked down Pennsylvania 
Avenue with me one day. 

" Bill," he said, " I know young Canterbury pretty 
well, and the other day I tried to find out where he 
is getting the money for his campaign." 

"Have any luck?" 

" Not much. He said he would tcU me if I would 
promise not to say a word." 

" And you promised? " 

" Oh, certainly. [Then he leaned over and whis- 
pered that he had found a crock of gold at the foot 
of a rainbow. Now, what are you going to do with 
a man like that?" 

" I don't know what we are going to do with him," 
I said, grimly, " but I know what we are going to do 
to him." 
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I discovered, latefi that his funds came from men 
in all parts of the country who were of his opinions; 
from men who were opposed to me, for reasons of 
their own, and opposed to the Administration; and 
from one or two wealthy citizens who had ambitions 
and thought they might be gratified if a new deal 
could be secured. He did not need much, compared 
to die amount I needed and used. He had the ad- 
vantage of freshness, while I was familiar, and so 
were my contentions. We are a volatile people, as 
I have set forth before. He was news, and he got a 
lot of his publicity for nothing. I was not news, 
and I had to pay for mine. Familiarity breeds 
neither publicity, nor enthusiasm. We want the 
novel, and Canterbury supplied the want. 

Also, he had a contention that was perfect, from 
the viewpoint of the outraged and oppressed common 
people. They are gluttons for punishment, those 
common people. They gloat over their misfortunes. 
They love a chance of protest — are unhappy unless 
they have an opportunity to rebuke something or 
somebody. Canterbury gave them their opening, 
and enough citizens, either patriotically, or person- 
ally, supplied the funds to accelerate the rebid&e. 



CHAPTER XLII 

NOT POLITICS — MURDER 1 



AS I have frequently had occasion to re- 
mark, we are a volatile people. Other- 
wise, how can this Canterbury demonstra- 
tion be explained? There we were, go- 
ing along prosperously, with all our promises re- 
deemed, and not a cloud in the sky. We looked 
good for sixteen years. Xhen up rose this young 
and bumptious man, and by seizing on a set of unfor- 
tunate facts, and twisting their condemnatory side 
out and displaying that to the public, put us, real 
benefactors of the people — as results showed — in 
a most distressing position, just because we secured 
some few farthings for ourselves. Amazing I 

That is what it came to. The people took to the 
Canterbury propaganda. They liked it. It gave 
them a new phase of political excitement. It made 
no difference how much we shouted about the pros- 
perity that was evident. They seemed to think they 
would get more if they defeated the persons who 
gave it to them originally. They couldn't subdue my 
organisation. State after state, manipulated by my 
managers, came to my standard, but that didn't mean 
there was not revolt in these very states. It merely 
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•bowed the power of organised politics, and the 
potency of money. 

My plutocrats were scared and righteously indig- 
nant. Xhey thought Canterbury should be hanged, 
drawn and quartered They held me personally re- 
sponsible for him, and insisted they were far within 
the law in what they had done, when I pointed out to 
them that Canterbury had not criticised me, but had 
devoted himself to them, and their methods. They 
were frightened, but they didn't stop. I redcon 
when a man gets habituated to sleuthing after other 
people's money he never can stop. I know IVe seen 
retired millionaires fighting for nickels in a bridge 
game, just as hard, and just as unscrupulously, as they 
used to fight for millions in the Street. And the way 
they cheat and lie at golf I Oh, dear, dear, I won- 
der where those chaps go after they die. 

I kept their minds on the actualities of the situa- 
tion by squeezing diem unmercifully for money. I 
didn't ask. I demanded. They contributed, with 
groans. Xheir lawyers assured them that, even if 
they were compelled to replace the component parts 
of some of their combinations, they would lose noth- 
ing, but that didn't please them. Horrified as they 
might be over the prospect of losing money, they 
were limp over the idea that, perhaps, they might 
not be permitted to make any more in the easy way 
they had made this. I don't suppose the man ever 
lived who had enough money. Always, he wants a 
little more. As nearly as I can figure it, the only 
time money doesn't worry you is when you have none 
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to worry over. I suggested that to Broad one day. 

"Why the hell don't you practise what you 
preach? " he barked at me. 

Congress was in the throes of adjourning in time 
for the conventions which were held in early June, 
when Canterbury made a final attack on us. He 
had gone much further than I had thought he could. 
He had not only secured enough delegates to make 
him a most important factor, but there were enough 
uninstructed delegates, from states where my men 
were not able to secure Rogers instructions, but were 
strong enough to prevent Canterbury instructions, 
to create a balance of power that I must have. 

He charged, on the floor of the House, that I was 
corrupting the voters of the country, and that I was 
buying delegates to the national convention. He 
claimed that the very men who had financed my 
campaign for four years before were financing me 
again. He pointed out the dilatory tactics of our 
Department of Justice, which had done nothing but 
some bluffing — I saw to that — and he again showed 
how easy it would be to make summary example 
of these men who had plundered the people. He 
reviewed my Southern delegate activities, and 
charged that if Rogers was re-nominated — which 
he would not admit — Rogers would be selected be- 
cause of the votes of the men he had appointed to 
office and who were thus coerced into voting for him. 

He said many more things. He was vicious. I 
had one of our best orators reply to him, but our 
man didn't have a good case, and while we sent his 
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speech to every corner of the country, it never did 
catch up to that speech of Canterbury's. But I was 
in good spirits when I went out to the convention. 
I had been through fights like this before, and I 
knew what won — organisation, and money. I had 
both. Mr. Canterbury would have a hard time 
breaking down my lines of offence and defence. I 
was no scared amateur at this game. We couldn't 
lose. That was all there was to that. I had a full 
war chest. I had levied a big assessment on every 
federal office-holder. I had taken money away from 
the plutocrats in great, rectangular chunks. I was 
well supplied, and I resolved to spend it all, down to 
the last dollar, to win. 

The President had behaved admirably. He had 
publicly kept aloof and he had privately done what 
was necessary. He hadn't a place to fill. Every 
one had been given to men who would be of use to 
us. We had gone as far as we could go, in the line 
of patronage dispensing, and we were facing a battle 
for our continued political lives. 

I had ordered the National Conunittee to come 
early. When the members had arrived, either per- 
sonally, or by proxy, I made a poll. I found that 
Canterbury had made little impression on them. 
There were a few men who did not dare to be 
against him, but most of these sturdy patriots stood 
with me, regardless of what their State sentiment 
was. I called all my men into a room, and talked 
to them. 
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" Boys," I said, " there's no use trying to fool you. 
We are up against it good and hard. We lack some 
votes. Now, it is absolutely essential that we win 
this fight. Otherwise, our organisation is gone, our 
party is split wide open, and we are off the map, 
politically, for years to come. I want to call your 
attention to the fact that if it hadn't been for this 
man Canterbury, none of this would have happened. 
We were going along quietly, and prosperously, and 
then for some reason which I haven't fathomed yet, 
but which I will, he ran out on us, and stirred up all 
this mess. If we lose he will be the person respon- 
sible. He will be the man who throws us all out. 
You know what that will mean to me, and I know 
what it will mean to you. Now, then, the question 
is, will you stick? Will you go through? " 

Every man in that room stood up and yelled. 
They would stick. There was nothing I would ask 
them they wouldn't do. 

" All right," I said. " I knew you would, and I 
thank you. Now, then, you will begin hearing con- 
tests in a few days. I have only one instruction 
and that is this : Don't give a Canterbury delegate 
a seat under any pretext. I have provided for con- 
testing delegations from states where there was even 
a shadow of a ground. In those cases, throw out his 
men, and put my men in. The motto of this con- 
vention is this : Let none but Rogers men get any- 
thing. Roll the rest of them. Throw them out. 
Murder them. Do anything you like to them, but 
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don't you let any one of them vote. That's all." 
They filed out, as highly respectable a collection of 
patriots as ever dropped a contesting delegate down 
an elevator shaft. 



CHAPTER XLIII 



THINGS BEGIN TO HAPPEN 



THINGS began to happen immediately. I 
had, for a time, looked forward to this 
convention as a ratification meeting, all 
quiet and harmonious. Here I found 
myself in the middle of a fight that was cruel 
and bloody. Canterbury had strength, plenty of it. 
He had many supporters, among whom were former 
Rogers men who had not been successful in getting 
office and were aggrieved for other reasons. He 
had all the professional reformers, and, most of all, 
he had a band of determined, earnest, sincere men, 
who were fighting for what they conceived to be the 
right. They were honest in their beliefs. I give 
them that credit. 

I set Pliny on guard at the contest hearings. [The 
Canterbury Southern protests were given short shrift. 
They were thrown out expeditiously, and the Rogers 
men placed on the temporary roll. When we came 
to our first northern contest, we had to use care. 
We were the aggrieved parties to that dispute. The 
Canterbury men claimed election and we contested 
it. I suppose, in the interests of truth and veradty, 
to which I have always been wedded, it is necessary 
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for me to say here that the Canterbury ddcgmlss 
were entitled to the seats in the convention. I admit 
that, now; but I had acres of press stuff sent out dicn 
showing how utterly false and absurd their daims 
were, and how justice had been trampled on, the 
right of free suffrage outraged, and the principles 
on which this Republic was founded trodden in the 
mud when my men were not given credentials in the 
original instance. 

The Canterbury men sent in their best lawyers to 
argue their side of it. They fought desperately. 
My lawyers upheld our contention. The struggle 
lasted two days. I did not dare to hurry that one. 
I wanted to be in a position to show that no resource 
for getting at the facts was exhausted. Finally, the 
case was made. Then, while a great crowd stood 
outside to hear the result, the Committee went into 
secret session and voted. 

They seated the Rogers men. I knew they would. 
Pliny telephoned the news to me. 

" How'd the crowd take it? " I asked. 

"Take it," said Pliny, "listen — FU hold the 
receiver off.'* 

I listened, and I heard "Thieves I" "Rob- 
bers ! '' and many other disconcerting and contumeli- 
ous noises. 

" Boss,'' said one of my handiest men on that 
National Committee, as we were talking over the 
events of the day, " it's going to be hard sledding. 
They've got a bunch of shouters here who will make 
it mighty uncomfortable for us. Ain't there some 
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way we can stall them off with a compromise or 
two?" 

** Jim," I answered, ** if we let down on them any- 
where along the line they will ride over us. They'd 
claim a victory on the slightest concession, and be 
justified, for any break by us must be a justification 
for them. This isn't politics, Jim. It's murder. 
There is no middle ground. Either they will 
slaughter us, or we will slaughter them. Now, get 
back on the job to-morrow, and go through. I 
don't want to hear even a whisper about compromise. 
There's nothing to compromise. It's a case of life 
or death. Let them talk their heads off — free 
speech, you know — but when it comes to voting use 
an axe. You are in it as deeply as I am. What 
will you fellows get if they win? Think that over.'^ 

" All right, Boss. I just wanted to know. We'll 
go through, don't fret about that. If any Canter- 
bury delegate gets on that roll he will have to chloro- 
form us first." 

The leaders came gathering in, Freeman, and 
Masters, and Uncle Lem Sterry, and Mortor, and 
Bancroft, and others, all nervous, and some of them 
scared. I wouldn't go so far as to say the regular 
political leader is so timid over reflexes that he is 
frightened by his own shadow, for most of them stay 
in the dark and cast no shadows, but I do insist that 
he goes into an ague of fear over the shadow of 
somebody else. 

When you get a crowd of so-called leaders in a 
tight situation, you find them all hinting at the advisa- 
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billty of compromise; not speaking out boldly, but 
hinting. Their idea isn't to save the party, but to 
save themselves. There were some vague intima- 
tions in the talk we had that night that, perhaps, 
harmony might be secured by naming Canterbury 
for vice president, or honouring him in some other 
way — the old patronage idea, you see. 

In a case like that nothing counts but brute force. 
No half way measures can be used. So I waded in. 

** There won't be any compromise," I said, pound- 
ing on the table. *' There won't be any suggestion 
of compromise. If you men try any double-dealing, 
or double-crossing on me I'll take your own delega- 
tions away from you, and dump you in the alley so 
quick and so hard you'll think you've fallen off the 
Washington Monument onto a stone pile. We can't 
compromise. We can't even hint at compromise. 
We're In this fight to kill, or be killed. The stake 
is our continued existence as owners and managers of 
our party. If we compromise we Immediately be- 
come clerks, and porters. You all know that. 
Don't you come around here, snuffling that, perhaps, 
it can be fixed up. There is no fixing in it, except 
the fix we're in. I'm going to win this fight, and 
I'm going to do It whether you backslide, or stay put. 
Do you understand ? " 

They sat and looked at me like a lot of naughty 
boys who were being scolded by their teacher for 
playing hookey. [There was an inunedlate chorus 
that they had no organised, or individual) idea of try- 
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ing to smooth the situation over. They became 
bloodthirsty at once. 

^'Of course,** said the rubber-tired Bancroft, 
" there may arise — ^* 

"Of course nothing!'* I shouted. "No con- 
tingency can come that will make any change. It*s 
a case of self-preservation, and that's all there is to 
it. You are letting a lot of on-lookers scare you by 
hollering * Robber I * at you, when you know we'll 
have the votes, and the galleries, too, at the conven- 
tion. You'd think some of you men were at your 
first convention. You act like a lot of amateurs. 
What are you afraid of? Look that man Canter- 
bury over and see what you will get if he wins. 
Every one of you will be set down forever, and you 
know it. He has nerve, even if you haven't." 

They took it. They had to. I never was so 
earnest about a thing before. I would have beaten 
with my fists any one of them who openly advocated 
quarter or surrender. And I made my impression. 
They went out convinced there was nothing for them 
to do but fight it out. They weren't happy about it, 
but they were determined enough for my purposes. 
However, I had every one of them trailed to see 
that there was no manoeuvring I didn't know about. 
I trusted them, of course, but only up to a certain 
point. 

[Two or three Southern contests were expeditiously 
disposed of next day. The Canterbury men were 
deftly deposited on the dustheap. Then came i 
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northern state, where Canterbury had won, and 
where I had found grounds for setting up a contest; 
not very strong grounds, but grounds. As I look 
back at it, I admit that was raw, but it had to be done. 
Needs must when self-preservation drives. The 
two batteries of lawyers faced one another. They 
roared and ranted, and raged and recruninated. 
They pushed the Republic on the rocks, and pulled 
the Republic off. They each assumed all the 
political virtue there is, and more. They threatened 
retribution, revenge, reprisal, and revolt. Wc 
countered by stigmatising them as traitors, for a 
start, and working gradually up to the expression of 
our real feelings about them. It was a hot, and 
horrible mess. When the vote was taken, the solid 
and secure National Committee voted to seat my 
man, and eliminate the Canterbury patriots. Every 
thumb attached to my henchmen was turned down 
at the proper time. 

There were more shouts of "Robbers!" and 
" Thieves 1 " by the sweating crowd when the vote 
was announced. The opposition afternoon papers 
screamed of outrage. Ours said that justice had 
been done. The morning papers followed with their 
condemnation, or commendation. [The country, al- 
ready feverish over the campaign, began to heat 
rapidly. Telegrams came pouring in to me, protest- 
ing viciously, or urging me to stand pat. Things 
were boiling at my rooms. Excited men rushed in, 
cursed me, or congratulated me, and rushed out, to 
spin wildly down below, while emitting disjointed 
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praise or blame. The lobby of the hotel where I 
was contained the greatest collection of human pin- 
wheels this world had seen up to that time, and the 
bars — the bars were choked with patriots who high- 
balled themselves into hiccoughing indignation, or 
drivelling joy. 

The National Committee ground steadily. They 
kept at it eighteen hours a day. (They listened 
politely to the claims of the Canterbury men, and 
unseated them ruthlessly. When the territories 
were reached I had a good, safe margin. I called 
" Main, Six " Washington, on the long-distance tele- 
phone, and told the President the day was saved, and 
to pay no heed to the wails of a defeated and dis- 
credited opposition. 

The Old Guard — my friends — performed 
nobly. After my jacketting they stood in such fear 
of me that they did not dare to desert me, even if 
they had had the inclination. And I do not think 
they had. Their preliminary quavers and qualms 
were the result of first impressions. Once you get 
it into the head of a politician that his own interests 
are at stake, he will go to the last sanguinary ditch 
with you to protect his perquisites. 

We were in order on the day before the conven- 
tion. All the theatrical clap-trap had been arranged. 
Our presiding officers had been picked and rehearsed. 
Our prayers had been judiciously scattered among the 
various religions. Freeman was to be permanent 
chairman again. We needed his cold nerve. Free- 
man was chilled steel. He'd make the Rogers ml- 
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ings if they charged on him with gatling guns to pre* 
vent them. The plan was to let the opposition talk 
until they were tired, and then proceed to establish 
James Jason Rogers the choice of our great party 
for standard bearer in this momentous campaign, 
where the liberties of the people were at stake, and 
so forth — see our pronouncements of the period. 

Then, just as all seemed calm and serene, save for 
the yells of the expiring opposition, Canterbury came 
to town. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 



it 



STOP THIEF I'' 



HE arrived at four o'clock, and before he 
got off the train he began to shout: 
" Stop Ihief I " 
They rushed him up to the hotel, 
and shoved him out on a balcony, all dusty and dis- 
hevelled from his journey, where he made a speech 
to the fanatic multitude that raises blisters on me 
imtil this day, when I think of it. What that man 
said about me was a sin and a shame. He called 
me out of my lawful name for forty minutes, and 
the crowd liked it and yelled for more. If that 
vertiginous audience of his had been the convention 
Rogers wouldn't have had a vote. His speech had 
for its sum, substance, theme and peroration those 
pleasing words : " Stop Thief 1 " 

I, as you may gather, was the thief. I was about 
to steal, or had stolen, the nomination for the Presi- 
dency from the great, honest, patriotic and outraged 
common people, to deprive them of their rights, to 
crush them into the position of mere serfs register- 
ing my imperious will at my imperial behest It was 
a blot on the escutcheon of American manhood, and 
I was the blot He besought his fellow citizens to 
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rise — rise — rise, and they rose, and went and had 
a few drinks. 

We lived in a political madhouse that night. The 
wise hotel managers took all the furniture out of the 
lobby, and the crowd, januned from wall to wall, 
sweated and swore and raucously proclaimed al- 
legiances. Orators were hoisted on shoulders to 
hurl imprecations and snort defiances. Bartenders 
fainted from overwork. When men lost the power 
of articulate speech they fought with their fists. 
Our press bureau scattered ridicule of Canterbury's 
contentions, and claims of certain victory. The op- 
position press bureau stridently reiterated : ^^ Stop 
Thief 1 — Stop Thief 1 — Stop Thief 1 " 

And, when the turmoil was at its worst, Bancroft 
slid into my room, and said : ** Don't you think we 
might compromise — " 

" Get out I " I yelled. " Get out 1 How the hell 
can you compromise assault with intent to kill ? '* 

I didn't go to bed. So far as I knew nobody else 
went to bed. The morning broke with the hotel 
lobby still jammed with men who had then reached 
the stage of singing " John Brown's Body " between 
fisticuffs. That is, the few who remained vocal were 
singing, and the few who remained virile were fight- 
ing. The rest of them drooped about and moaned. 
The crowds began assailing the convention hall be- 
fore breakfast. At ten o'clock there were mobs at 
each door. The police had to club lanes for the dele- 
gates through the clamouring mass of people who 
had tickets, or who hadn't tickets, all of whom 
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wanted to get in to see the show, and were v^ing to 
fight for the opportunity. 

Xhzt wasn't a convention. It was a riot. It took 
me, as chairman of the National Conmiittee, half an 
hour to get order enough to make it seemly to pre- 
sent the minister who was to make the opening 
prayer. Our boys wanted to cheer me, and they 
did. It is a great experience to stand on a platform 
and watch and hear ten or twelve thousand excited 
men yelling their lungs out in support and commenda- 
tion for one. I didn't bother about the crowd. I 
watched the delegates. My men were all up. The 
Canterbury men sat in their seats, and looked calmly 
derisive. I had a majority. I was sure of that. 

The first clash came over the selection of the tem- 
porary chairman. We proposed Withers, one of 
our star orators. The Canterbury men moved to 
substitute Coale. They were off I Orator after 
orator leaped importantly upon the platform, and 
shouted about the outrages we had perpetrated, or 
upheld our procedure as legal, right, and just. We 
gave them all the time they wanted. There was no 
gag rule there. [The delegates sat impassive. They 
knew what they were to do, and they were waiting 
their opportunity. Probably the most non-emotional 
person in the universe is an instructed delegate at a 
national convention. Stampede them? All the 
oratory there is — and that is considerable — 
wouldn't make any one of them bat an eye. 

The noise was prodigious. The spectators were 
out for a riotous holiday. I threatened to clear the 
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seats and galleries, but they jeered at me« They 
were not partisan, these folks, except my paid shout- 
ers; and any chance to yell was welcomed joyously. 
Finally, the noise, and declamation dwindled. 

" Vote I Vote I Vote I " my delegates shouted. 

Wc voted. Withers won with seventy votes to 
spare. The reporters scrambled to get rush bulletins 
to their papers. 

" It is all over," they telegraphed. " Rogers will 
be nominated on the first ballot." 

Technically, of course, it was all over. I had 
control of the convention. In reality, there were 
three days of riot before the desired end came. [I^he 
Canterbury men knew they were whipped, but they 
fought to the last, piling up charges against me, and 
my machine, denouncing, deprecating, threatening to 
bolt, making it as difficult as they could. 

I was relentless. Every time I had a chance to 
flatten the Canterbury pretension I flattened it. By 
the time that convention was over Canterbury was, 
in my opinion, so spatulate there was no way to save 
any of him except with blotting paper. Perhaps — 
perhaps — if I had it to do over again I would not 
have been so vindictive, but the lust of battle was 
in me then. I had my arms in it up to the elbows, 
and I showed no mercy. There were battles over 
the adoption of the temporary roll, over the selec- 
tion of a permanent chairman, over the adoption of 
the permanent roll, and over the platform. When 
it came time for nominations, they let loose on me 
again. Whatever they had said previously was gen« 
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tie and Indulgent when contrasted to the denunciation 
they declaimed at me then. 

The spectators knew all this was futile, and they 
soon began to jeer at the orators. They listened 
attentively to two or three speeches, but grew tired 
and demanded action. One lanky Canterbury man, 
who looked like a preacher, had a trick of clapping 
his hands together at regular Intervals while he was 
talking, to emphasise his dissatisfaction with my 
methods. He had big hands, and the clap was 
vigorous and loud. In two minutes the spectators 
began to clap with him. Twenty thousand palms 
beat together in unison with his. He couldn't stop, 
for the thing was a habit with him, and the specta- 
tors roared with laughter, and clapped — clapped — 
clapped. That was the funniest convention episode 
in my experience, and It cheered us all up, except the 
orator. He had to quit In the middle of his speech. 

They yammered and hammered along. We let 
them talk, knowing that, ultimately, there must come 
a period of exhaustion. When it came, we voted. 

Every Rogers man stood by the candidate. We 
won, with more than a hundred votes to spare, for a 
few undecided ones, desirous of being on the band- 
wagon, came over to us. 

^^ I move that the nomination of James Jason 
Rogers be made unanimous,** shouted a Canterbury 
partisan, whom I had fixed for the purpose. 

The roar of " No I — No I — No I '* that came 
staggered me. I had sort of an Idea that, perhaps, 
after they were defeated, the Canterbury men would 
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let bygones be bygones. Evidently, that was not 
their intention. 

^* Looks to me as if there was considerable 
harmonizing to be done/* said Uncle Lemuel Sterry, 
who sat beside me on the rostrum. 

^' m harmonise them — with a club," I boasted 
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CHAPTER XLV 



THE SECOND CAMPAIGN 

CANTERBURY had remained in seclusion. 
He was urged to go to the convention him- 
self, but he wouldn't. I had been very 
careful about the platform. It lauded 
prosperity, praised our beneficent tariff, pointed with 
exceeding pride to our legal proceedings against the 
predacious plutocrats and their combinations in re- 
straint of trade, bespoke for the continued favour of 
the people, for whom we were labouring so dili- 
gently and patriotically, promised everything except 
the distribution, in cash, of the per capita wealth of 
the country, and hinted at that. It seemed to me 
that even Canterbury, and his followers could stand 
on that peerless pronouncement of policy and princi- 
ples, as our press bureau called it. 

I sought out some of his supporters who had not 
gone entirely crazy, and urged them to go to Can- 
terbury and show him how necessary it was for him 
to get in line. I authorised one of them, a close 
friend, to tell him that there was nothing I could 
give him that he couldn't have if he would come back 
to the fold. I even went so far as to intimate that 

he might hope for a place on the bench of the 
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United States Supreme Court, for I knew one of the 
justices was preparing to retire, provided he would 
remain regular. 

" It's no use," this man reported. " Can't get a 
word out of him." 

"What's he doing? "I asked. 

" Why, he's chipper as a boy just starting on a va- 
cation. He's sitting over there in his room, smoking 
fat cigars, and writing limericks. Apparently he 
hasn't a thing on his mind." 

" Limericks," I said. " I'll limerick him." 

" That's what he's doing to you. Here's one I 
picked up from the floor." 

He handed me a sheet of hotel writing paper on 
which was written in Canterbury's scrawly hand : 

There was an old boss of the party 
Who considered himself quite a smarty; 

But I tell you, by heck, 

A place called his neck 
Is where he will get it, most hearty. 

I laughed a mirthless laugh. It was a poor limer- 
ick, but the sense of it was not lost on me. {That 
young man had something in mind. I redoubled my 
efforts to find out. I used every artifice I could think 
of, but the only information I obtained was in that 
limerick. Canterbury joyously joshed all of my in- 
quiring diplomatists out of his room, and, in a day 
or so, went home, apparently without a serious 
thought over what had happened, or what might 
happen. 

My plutocrats were discreetly pleased. If they 
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had shown indiscreet pleasure they felt I might 
double their assessments. The President took it all 
calmly, as if right had prevailed — which it had, so 
far as that goes, for you will never get me to think 
I was not justified in everything I did in that cam* 
paign. I had a job to do, and I did it ; and I violated 
no precedent, nor did I break any rule of the game 
as it was played. I won. That settled that, so 
far as I was concerned, and I turned my attention to 
my campaign. 

There was much dissatisfaction, else a spirit of 
revolt, in the party. I knew that, but I felt that I 
could compose it before election time. I had hopes 
that our opponents might not take advantage of their 
opportunity. They had several candidates to pick 
from. I trusted in their ordinary ineptitude to select 
the weakest one, from a Presidential viewpoint, but 
who seemed to have the greatest strength among the 
delegates. I met Pemberton Key a few days be- 
fore their convention. 

** Pem," I asked him, " who are you going to nom- 
inate?" 

" Guess we'll name Canterbury," he said. " He 
seems to have as much strength as anybody." 

" Come, now," I protested. " Be serious for 
once. Who's your man ? " 

'' Serious? Say, Bill Paxton, the nomination of 
Canterbury would be about as serious — to you — 
as anything I can think of in the present juncture." 

" It might be, but who's your man? " 

" Honestly, Bill, I don't know. Differing from 
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your well-known methods of deciding for the con- 
vention we intend to allow the convention to dedde 
for us. Sounds radical, doesn't it ? Straying a long 
ways from the accepted political formula, but that's 
what we have in mind. The American people like 
novelties, and what could be more novel than a Presi- 
dential candidate named by the delegates instead of 
by the bosses ? '' 

I couldn't think of an answer to that so I shook 
hands with Key and wished him well. 

And that is exactly what happened. The opposi- 
tion ran an unbossed convention, and, when it was 
over, the delegates had selected the strongest man 
they had. I was hard hit by this. That convention 
had not run true to political form. 

" Fine result you handed out,'* I said to Key, after 
their convention was over. " What's ailing you fel- 
lows? Going to retire from politics, or what? 
You don't seem to have cut much of a figure down 
there, you leaders and bosses." 

" Well, Bill," said Key, " it came to a place where 
we must make our choice of retiring as bosses, or be- 
ing retired, so we sapiently allowed that assemblage 
of free and untrammelled American citizens to have 
their own way. They would have had it anyhow, 
and we acquiesced before they forced us to, thereby 
retaining some shreds of our self-respect, and re- 
maining under the shelter of the old flag.'* 

'' It seems to me," I said, *' that politics in this 
country is getting into a state resembling anarchy. 
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The people appear to have no respect at all for their 
leaders." 

"It does seem so," assented Key, ''but maybe 
that will bring about a not undesirable situation 
where the leaders will have some respect for the 
people." 

I walked away. It was evident that Key had gone 
crazy, like a good many others. 

I started my committees at work, for I had plenty 
of money, and I knew where I could get more. The 
idea that money would not be all potent never came 
to me. I figured on repeating my tactics of four 
years before. I was aware I had established a 
criterion for lavish expenditure, and that I must 
retain that, but my experience had taught me a good 
many things. Where ten fakers caught me four 
years before, one did not succeed then. I was a free 
spender, but not a lavish one. However, I do not 
think any complaint can be made that I was miserly, 
even in that second campaign. If money would 
have elected Rogers, Rogers would have been put 
back unanimously. I discovered, too late, that 
money would not elect him. 

Who was it — Burke ? — who said you cannot in- 
dict a whole people. Well, it is William Henry 
Paxton who says you cannot buy a whole people. 
There is nothing academic about that statement I 
know, because I tried. 



CHAPTER XLVI 



ANOTHER BROADSIDE 



CANTERBURY gave no sign. So far as 
I could discover he devoted his time to 
the composition of limericks. My press 
bureau laboured valiantly to dispel the 
wide-spread belief that we had stolen the nomination 
for Rogers. We defended every act. We pointed 
out how Canterbury, even with his contests outside 
the South, never did have enough votes in hand to 
win. We smoothed, treacled, besought the boys to 
come back to the old home, and promised that all 
would be forgiven and forgotten. We made it plain 
we held no animosities for what had happened. We 
were in a remissive, a melting, mood. We called 
tearful attention to the glorious past of the party, 
and urged that it be maintained in its rightful posi- 
tion which was, as we put it, the vanguard of human 
progress, liberty, and enlightenment We sent out 
our spell-binders, combed each state for recalcitrants 
whom we might urge back to the fold, and made con- 
stant efforts to smoke out Canterbury. 

He was unreachable. We couldn't do anything 
with him. He wouldn't answer letters, nor tele- 
grams, and refused to see emissaries. Then, one 
day, I decided not to palter with him any longer, 
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and I had the press bureau put out a blast designating 
him as an imitation Ulysses sulking in his hammock. 
We pointed out the favours he had at the hands of 
the party, told of all that had been done for him, ac- 
cused him of the blackest ingratitude, called him sore- 
head and traitor, and jeered at him as a factor in 
national politics. 

*' No man is greater than his party," we said. 
** This young person evidently thinks he is not only 
greater than his party, but that he is the party. He 
was squarely and decisively defeated, and now he 
refuses to abide by the result, and sits sulking and 
skulking at home when he should be holding aloft 
the standard of the party that made him possible." 

It was bitter. Our papers in all parts of the 
country printed it, with similar editorial comment. 
Uncle Lemuel Sterry advised against that, but I was 
bull-headed, and angry. I wish now that I had 
taken Lem's advice, for as I look back on a career 
considerably speckled with political, and other, mis- 
takes, I conceive that to be my greatest. It was 
more than a mistake. It was an epochal error. 

It didn't bring Canterbury back into the party. 
For about a month it, apparently, had no eifect. 
Canterbury went up north, into Wisconsin, on a fish- 
ing trip. I was beginning to think he would sulk 
until the end of the campaign, and had about dis- 
missed him from my mind, for reports were good, 
when, of a sudden, he came out with a broadside that 
lifted me through the roof. 

Any thoughts that I may have had of solemn and 
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segregated sulkiness on his part were revised by that 
pronouncement. He didn't intend to sulk forever. 
He intended to fight. These were the points he 
made, reduced to their vital terms : 

1. The re-nomination of the' President was se- 
cured by the suborned federal office-holders of the 
South, and by bought-and-paid-for negro delegates. 
He had affidavits to prove some of this. 

2. Money was used in obtaming other delegates, 
and patronage promised. He had affidavits to 
prove some of this. 

3. The men who were responsible for the looting 
of the people in the formation of illegal combinations 
for the restraint of trade, and who unloaded vastly 
inflated securities on the investing public, financed 
the campaign I made. He had figures, perplexingly 
correct, to prove this. 

4. Notwithstanding our promises to take legal 
proceedings against these men, and dissolve their 
illegal combinations, the Rogers Department of Jus- 
tice had done nothing save promise. No results had 
been obtained, and none were wanted, for if Rogers 
won these men would be allowed to continue their 
looting of the people. He said common-sense 
proved that. 

5. The tariif, which gave them their double-edged 
opportunity had been made much higher than neces- 
sary by the unscrupulous legislators in Washington, 
thus giving added opportunity to the looters to get 
the people coming and going; by making trust form- 
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ing easier, and by increasing imposts laid by that 
tariff on the consumer. 

He had a few documents that were a bit incrimi- 
nating — I couldn't discover where he got those — 
some letters I had written, and so on. These were 
his statements of fact. Based on these he charged 
that the nomination was stolen — not from him, for 
he disclaimed any great ambition for it — but from 
the people. He reiterated, viciously, that we were 
thieves. He placed us in intimate relations with 
the plutocrats. He was eloquent in denouncing the 
outrage of using federal office-holders and Southern 
delegates, mere timeservers from states where the 
party had few votes, and only such representation 
as would enable crimes of this sort to be perpetrated. 
He excoriated the plutocrats, and he skinned me 
alive. He reverted to the history of the party, and 
called on all men who believed in even the simula- 
tion of honesty to rise with him in a protest that 
would drive myself, and my functionaries, and my 
methods out of public life and politics forever. 
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THAT was interesting enough, but it wasn't 
the most striking part He proposed a 
method for settmg us m the outer dark- 
ness. He recalled with pride the achieve- 
ments of the party, and said he did not advise 
a bolt. He wanted nothing. He wouldn't be a 
candidate, even if a bolt was organised. What he 
wanted was punishment for us, a purging of the 
party, so that, in its cleansed condition, it might go 
on to its appointed work of governing the people 
wisely and honestly. He announced that he would 
neither favour nor foster a Third Party movement. 
The punishment must come from within, not from 
without. 

What he advocated was a national movement 
among the members of the party to be known as 
The Stay At Home Movement. He did not ap- 
prove of voting for the opposition candidate. He 
was a partisan. He urged this sort of a protest, 
showing, what everybody saw instantly, that if 
enough voters remained away from the polls the op- 
position candidate would win, and there would be no 
irregularity attached to the non-voters. They would 
not have left the party. They would not be bolters* 
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iThey would be rebukers, and still within the organ- 
isation. 

He followed that with a series of speeches in the 
big cities of the country. We fought it as well as 
we could, but the idea took from the start. Some- 
body with money had a few millions of buttons made 
on each of which was printed an American flag, and 
the legend: ^'I shall stay at home on Election 
Day " and inside of six weeks there were branches 
of The Stay At Home Movement almost everywhvc 
in the North. They had no headquarters, nor any 
organisation. Canterbury put some clerks in a hotel 
room in Chicago, and announced that buttons would 
be supplied in any quantity to all who wrote or came 
for them. That was all there was to it, but they 
kept hammering on that ** Stop Thief!" business, 
both as applied to myself, and to my plutocrats. 
[The newspapers took up the new movement. By the 
first of October it was national. Canterbury made 
more speeches, and I began to feel like a burglar. 

Public spirited citizens supplied whatever funds 
were necessary. Not much was needed, for buttons 
are cheap, and the newspapers, even our newspapers, 
were compelled to give this novel crusade much space 
because of its novelty. It was news, and big news. 
I put the screws on my contributors, milked the 
tariff pets to the last drop, doubled the assessments 
on the office-holders, and flooded the country with 
money and press stuff. We even forced the Presi- 
dent to make a short trip across the country, and 
urge the voters to remain true to the old flag. 
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Canterbury appalled me by hU energy. He was 
a whirlwind. His popularity and strength increased 
day by day. The people held him to be honest, and 
to have no motive other than the good of the party, 
for he, apparently, wanted nothing for lumself . His 
refusal to head a Third Party, or to countenamce one, 
fixed that for him. He was smart, whatever else I 
may think of him. 

The greatest asset a politldan can have is a repu- 
tation for honesty and square dealing, whether he 
deserves it, or not. It has been the constant en- 
deavour of every man knowing the intricacies of the 
pursuit, to establish that he-always-keeps-his-word 
reputation. Of course, so far as politics goes, that 
reputation is universally bogus, for no politician 
keeps half his words. He cannot, but if he can make 
it seem he does, he will be esteemed by the thought- 
less public about like this : " Oh, he may be all that 
you say, but he always keeps his word." It U like 
a gambler being known as ** Honest John." 

Canterbury established himself as without per- 
sonal desire in this matter, as a proponent of a real 
reform movement, to cleanse the party of what the 
opposition papers, and the Stay-At-Home papers re- 
ferred to as "the festering ulcer of Paxtonism." 
He stirred them up. Those buttons winked de- 
risively at me from the coat lapels of men who 
should be loyally for Rogers, every time I went on 
the street. [They haunted me at night. They 
obsessed me in the daytime. Everywhere I turned 
I saw, mocking me : '^ I shall stay at home on Elec- 
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tion Day." They had it on the bill-boardsy and in 
the newspapers. I began to think that nobody 
would vote. 

But we kept hammering, hammering, hammering. 
.We pounded prosperity into them; speeded up the 
Attorney General and got some harmless, but im- 
pressive, action in the trust suits and pointed out 
the slander in the charge that we were protecting 
the plutocrats; made the plutes themselves give out 
statements declaring they had not contributed to this 
campaign, tried to tar the opposition candidate with 
the same brush by sending in big corporation con- 
tributions to that party's campaign committee so we 
might say that the opposition was equally blame- 
worthy with us, so far as corporation money was 
concerned — I hated to let that money go — but I 
had to. Key, their chairman, saw through that 
dodge. He held the money until it was too late to 
be of any use to us, and then returned it with a 
scornfully-virtuous flourish. 

'' Take back your tainted gold," he said, in all the 
public prints. " We desire it not. The fair fame 
of our righteous candidate shall not be sullied by con- 
tributions extorted from the toiling masses." 

In his heart I knew Key deplored sending it back 
as much as I lamented sending it in. But he check- 
mated me. Such virtue as this is not only its own, 
but its candidate's reward. 

Thus we ding-donged to the heart-breaking finish. 
The last three weeks were lunatic in their charges, 
counter-charges, denunciations, excitement, jeers, 
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fleers, and lean. We were all IifrtericaL I had 
made my canvastet, and had my pc^k, and they were 
dbcooraging. I f ek insecore. The sinng was 
against as. As the last resort I sent money into 
every doubtful state, and exhorted my men to get the 
people oat, make them vote, even if they had to use 
force. I wasn't so prodigal as to semi money to 
states where personal registration b reqmred — 
there were not so many of them dien as there are 
now — and where that registration — or lack of it 
— foretold, as it did in some secdons, just what was 
to happen to us. I turned my treasure chest innde 
out, paid off my staff, closed my desk, and took a 
drawing-room on the train home, in order diat I 
might have quiet and repose for meditadon on the 
mutability of political affairs. 

Uncle Lemuel Sterry drove to the train with me. 

** Lem,'* I said, " I*m all upset. This stay-at- 
home business is on my nerves/' 

" I wouldn't let it remain there if I were you," he 
whispered, " for that's what a lot of us will have to 
do after the fourth of next March." 




CHAPTER XLVIII 



THE DISASTER 



UNTIL about eight o^dock, or a half after, 
on Election Night, I considered Uncle 
Lemuel as unduly pessimistic. After 
that I held him to be a wild optimist, for, 
the way things turned out, it didn't seem to me that 
the American people would allow me to stay at 
home. Probably, they would put me in jail. It is 
unnecessary for me to set down here the extent of 
eur defeat. We carried some states — some — but 
the stay-at-homes did the business in enough of our 
imperial commonwealths to make me a book-worm, 
and the Honourable James Jason Rogers a dis- 
tinguished addition to our little national colony of 
Formers. He is a Former yet, almost formal, and, 
I fear, a permanent one. 

I recall our interview after the cataclysm. I was 
subdued. All the ginger had been extracted from 
me — clubbed out. 

" Mr. President," I said, " I am sorry.'* 
" Sorry, William? " he replied. " Why, so am I, 
but only for you ; not for myself. A man who has 
been President of the United States, if only for a 
short period, is immortal, anyhow. His place in 
history is fixed. I have accomplished that, and I 
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am rather glad, now that It Is over, to escape the 
drudgery, and the harassments, and the tribulations 
of this place. It entails a great responsibility to be 
President of the United States, to have the power of 
decision in matters that may be so important in their 
bearing on the well-being of the people. [That Is 
fascinating, but oppressive. And, William — ^** 

"Yes, Mr. President?" 

" Do you still own that fishing camp where I went 
that day, eight years ago ? " 

" I do.'' 

"Well, let's take the one o'clock train on the 
fourth of March, and go down there. I always had 
an Idea I could catch fish, and I remember those 
waffles with great enjoyment." 

They said he was a bad loser because he didn't 
appear with a forced smiled on his face, but none in 
his eyes, and hand out the usual we-dld-the-best-we- 
could stuff. He sent his decorous telegram of con- 
gratulations to the man who beat him, and went 
about his business. He was a better loser than I 
was. 

A few days later I went to New York, and dropped 
In to see Broad. 

" What are we going to do now? " he asked me. 

" Speaking generally," I replied, " I would sug- 
gest that you take immediate steps to mend your 
ways." 

" Mend our ways I What ways ? " 

" Oh, take a survey, and pick them out yourself. 
I haven't time to enumerate them. I came in to 
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shake hands with you, to thank you for your sup- 
port, and to tell you good-bye." 

" Good-bye ? Nonsense. Don't think that I'm 
going to let this temporary setback discourage me. 
Come right back at them four years from now. 
They may have us winded, but they haven't got us 
whipped. I guess with the power we have we can 
make it as interesting for them as they can for us; 
and, Paxton — listen — " 

" Yes, sir." 

^' Suppose they do dissolve some of these corpora- 
tions. Not so certain they can, but suppose they do ? 
Catch me?" 

" Yes; suppose they do? " 

He laughed a Gargantuan laugh. 

"Why, we'll make just as much money busting 
them up, as we did putting them together. Ha, ha I 
Can't stop us ; can't even delay us. You watch and 
see." 

Broad was a good loser, too. 

I hated to go back to Washington for the finish 
of my term. The legislature in my own State, that 
I had figured on to re-elect me, was against me. I 
carried the State for Rogers, but my own part of it 
eluded me. I was out, too. Key, and the others 
were duly consolatory, but I wouldn't stand much of 
that. We went about our business, and made such 
progress as we could. The President was cheerful, 
and amenable. He stood for about everything I 
proposed, and I was careful not to exceed the limit, 
except in one or two personal instances. We wound 
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up on the Fourth of March, and as soon as former- 
President Rogers — riding inconspicuously down the 
Avenue on the left hand side of the carriage, instead 
of triumphantly on the right hand side, as he had 
four years before — reached the White House, and 
changed his clothes, we took a train for my fishing 
camp. I was pleased to note that he wore a sack 
suit, and a soft hat. 

Canterbury and I had avoided one another during 
that Congress session. [That is, I avoided him. I 
don^t think he cared whether he met me or not. 
But, one day, in New York, I almost bumped into 
him in a hotel lobby. 

*^ Howdy, Senator," he said, genially. " Remem- 
ber me ? " 

" Why, yes," I said, not to be outdone, for I had 
determined that young man had successfully joshed 
me for the last time, ^^ I recall something about you 
— Blueberry — isn't it — or Raspberry — or some- 
thing like that." 

^' Rasp," he said. ^^ Used to talk about sym- 
bolism, you know — way back yonder before the fall 
of the plutocrats. By the way, what are you doing 
now? Something agreeable, I trust." 

^^ I'm staying at home," and I put a considerable 
amount of acid in it. 

^' Ah, yes. Seems to me I have heard that term 
before. Agreeable occupation, isn't it; away from 
the toil and bustle of the busy marts of trade. Have 
you been in the busy marts of trade recently? " 

"Why?" 
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" Oh, I thought you might have been down (ex- 
changing condolences with your old friends who 
dominate those Important features of our diolisa- 



tion." 

" Condolences? They need no condolences.*' 
*^ Possibly not ; convictions would be nearer right. 
But I must hurry on. Glad to see you so chipper. 
Under the bludgeonings of fate your head is bloody 
but unbowed. Read a good deal, I suppose. I may 
send you a copy of a little thing I picked up the other 
day. It is called: * If I Had But Known.' " 

He passed on, and I did not see him again for a 
long time. 



CHAPTER XLIX 



AT HOME 



1WAS reading Buckle the other night, and I came 
across a thought that, it seems to me, is one of 
the absolute human verities. He said that the 
only way to prevent a man, or a group of men, 
from abusing power, is to prevent them from getting 
power. 

That's the way it appeals to me, now that I look 
back on my fifty years in the hurly-burly of politics. 
And it is not only so in politics, but it is true in every 
other branch of human endeavour. What happened 
to me was that I lost my sense of proportion. I 
didn't distinguish between the actuating cause, and 
the culminative effect. I didn't realise that even in a 
country like ours a system of procedure may lose 
its punch. 

I forgot that nothing stands still in this world, but 
advances, or recedes. I figured politics — my kind 
-^ as a fixed and determinate proposition. Instead 
of that, it is as fluid as quicksilver. I forgot that 
publicity is a game that two can play. I under- 
estimated a whole lot of things, but what I most un- 
derestimated was Charles Devereaux Canterbury. 
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Uncle Lemuel Sterry came up to see me, and we 
sat and smoked and talked in my library. 

" Lem," I said, " I have studied over that man 
Canterbury for hours, and hours, but I can^t figure 
out yet what he wanted. I can^t get his point of 
view. It is inconceivable to me that there isn^t some- 
thing behind all this. What is it ? What actuated 
him ? What made him run out on us that way, and 
defeat us ? What was his impelling motive ? " 

** Perhaps," and Uncle Lem leaned over the table 
towards me, and spoke very softly, '' perhaps his 
motives were based on decency, and honesty, and 
sincerity, and a desire to do something for the peo- 
ple, instead of for himself." 

Sterry puffed at one of his tiny cigars for a minute 
or so. Then he said : *^ Perhaps he had an idea 
he might do something for the people, and had no 
personal ambition." 

" Maybe so," I replied, " maybe so. That cer- 
tainly was the impression he tried to make, but, Lem, 
I can't get rid of the idea that my plutocratic friend, 
Bathrop, planned and financed the whole Canterbury 
job." 



THE END 
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